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Here's a new self-contained unit, 


embodying its own relay pump to 
give you high pressure washing over 
both the inside and the outside of 
the box . . . built to handle any 
size standard box .. . designed 
to thoroughly clean your lugs or 
field boxes. 


The new Berlin Chapman box 4 


washer is fitted with a removable Z 
screen to remove the refuse from a 
the self-contained water supply. 3 

Where a hot water wash is de- 4 


sired, it can be obtained through i 
the installation of steam coils in the 3 


water supply tank. 


for complete information and new 
catalog describing Berlin Chapman 
complete line of production food 
processing machinery. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY 
BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
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EXCHANGE 


40th ANNUAL CASH SAVING 


amounted to - - - $968,857.85 


This is a refund to policy holders on their 
1947 insurance costs. 


These annual refunds have totaled 
$20,866,170.00 


They have averaged over 40% of the 
premiums they would otherwise pay for 
their insurance. 


Secure the utmost in Safety, Saving and 


Service through 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


Lansing 8. Warner, IJucorporaied 
CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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What’s the profit story for you in this picture? 


Twenty and more years ago, coffee grinders like the 
one in the antique store window, were in use in many 
American kitchens. 


Today, housewives buy the brand and grind they want 
—more than 500,000,000 pounds of coffee a year— 
roaster-fresh and vacuum-packed in cans! 


Why? 


Because American Can Company invented the vacuum 
can for coffee. This can introduced roaster-fresh coffee 
to millions who had never tasted coffee at its best. 


Perhaps—through its vast facilities and wealth 
of packaging experience—Canco can show you how 
to make more money through better packaging. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
New York + Chicago * San Francisco 
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Warehouse 


that Breaks ‘Bottlenecks’ . 


Figut 


Mountine Costs 
with FMC 
“90 MODERN MACHINERY 


Awa SUP Rites 


You can end wasteful delays and reduce 
can damage in the warehouse and cannery 
by installing FMC high-speed filled can hand- 
ling equipment. A fully mechanized line from 
processing to sealed shipping case. 


FMC-KYLER LABELER 


Send today for your Free Copy of the 260-page 
FMC Catalog of Modern Processing, Canning, 
Packaging and Warehouse Machinery. 


Built adjustable for a range of 
can sizes— or non-adjustable for a 
single size. 


A high-production can-aligner designed to 
speed up the delivery of filled cans to the 
labeling machine. Unscrambles and arranges cans —from a jumbled mass 
to an orderly double row formation —in record time. 


FMC SHIPPING CASE SEALER 


A fully automatic machine for gluing and sealing top and 
bottom flaps. 


FMC-KYLER BOXER 


> FMC COMPRESSION UNIT Motor Drive; for any single size can. Works at maximum 


speed. Minimum man power and floor space required. 


A sealer for hand-glued 
shipping cases — for 

either top or bottoms, 
Sealing or for both. 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION + HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
BALTIMORE © NEW YORK © SAN JOSE. CALIFORNIA (ANDERSON-BARNGROVER DIVISION) 


FOOD MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
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1. Did George Washington 
really cut down the A= 
cherry tree? 


2 e ABOUT WHEN WERE 3. WHAT DID 
BLUEBERRIES FIRST “GOOSEBERRY BILL” 
CANNED? DO FOR CANNING ? 


Record packs of cherries and berries 
in recent years not only speak well 
for the crops, but for the acceptance 
of these products in America’s 
kitchens.We at Continental are happy 
to have lent a helping hand to canners 
in the development and improvement 
of these products — and you-can be 


4 5 sure we'll continue to offer “the best 
GET THEIR NAME ? WAS THE 1946-47 BERRY 
PACK THAN THE 1945-46 | ANSWERS 
(a) 10%? (b) 20%? _(c) 50%? 
(d) 100%? <> to some popular opinion, it is possible that 3 
the anecdote was true. George Washington ¢ 


reputedly read proof on the Parson Weems’ 
biography of him which contained this story. 
2. Blueberries were first canned in 1868. 

“Gooseberry Bill’’ (William Urschel) 
speeded up canning processes by inventing 
snipping machines for gooseberries and 
beans. 

4. It is believed that strawberries got their 
name because so many of these berries were 


100 East 42nd Street ™ New York 17, N. Y. greater! 
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ARTHUR |. JUDGE, Editor 


THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF THE 
CANNING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Published Every Monday Since 1878 . 


VOLUME 70, NUMBER 29 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


EDITORIALS 


regular weekly issue, is devoted almost exclu- 

sively to the report of the National Convention 
held in Atlantic City the week of January 18. We are 
proud of the fact that it is being given to you just two 
weeks after the convention’s close. Without our own 
well appointed printing plant, we could not possibly do 
this so soon. 

The theme of this 41st annual meeting was “Build- 
ing Strength’. The following pages contain many 
papers by experts in their field—suggestions and ad- 
vice as to how the canning industry as a whole might 
become greater, stronger and how the individual can- 
ner might better build a stronger and lasting business. 
Read and be sure to file this issue away for future 
reference. You’ll want to check back many times dur- 
ing the year. 


(Cressi week REPORT—This issue, though a 


EMIL RUTZ—With the closing session Wednesday, 
January 21, Mr. Rutz completed his term of office as 
President of this esteemed body. Custom limits the 
president to a single one year term, except under most 


ext): me circumstances. Of the thirty-five NCA Presi- 
dents, but six have served two years. It is significant 
to note that except in the case of the second president— 
Chaves S. Crary—every other president who succeeded 
hims-\f did so in time of war, or its aftermath, or in 
time \/ economic depression—Henry Burden in 1917- 
1918, Mare Hutchinson 1932-1933; Howard Orr 1935- 
1936: Carroll Lindsey 1942-1943; and Fred Stare 
1945. 46. Mr. Rutz had burned his bridges behind 


a him. some time before the convention got under way, 
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he had in his possession, reservations for England and 
the home country, sailing date March 16, and returning 
some time in June. No, this is not an annual visit. 
This year Mr. Rutz celebrates 25 years with Schuckl 
& Company, 25 years without a vacation. It’s high 
time, to be sure, he is taking one. Good sailing, Emil! 
May you be blissfully forgetful of the cares and 
troubles you leave behind and having obtained that 
complete relaxation about which most of us just dream, 
return to us, continuing to make available to NCA 
your boundless energy and keen conception of the fun- 
damental problems of the canning industry. 


HOWARD CUMMING—Mr. Cumming, the new 
NCA President, hardly needs an introduction from us 
or anyone else. For the past several years he has been 
a veritable work horse in behalf of the entire canning 
industry. At the outset of the war, to be exact, in 1942 
and 1943, when all industry was most troubled with 
governmental restrictions, Mr. Cumming served with 
distinction as President of the Association of New York 
State Canners. As Chairman of the Canned Fruit and 
Vegetable Industry Advisory Committee in the latter 
part of the war, he was responsible for a much better 
understanding of the industry’s problems by govern- 
ment officials in Washington. As a member of the 
NCA Board and later as its Vice-President, this genial, 
capable and business like personality with the push and 
drive of a locomotive, has had much to do with the for- 
ward motion of this great organization. He is a most 
worthy successor to the long list of great men that pre- 
ceded him. 
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@ Adjustable Beater Cylinder 


@ Constant Speed Drive to Viner 


e@ Variable Speed Drive to 
Beating Cylinder 


CRCO VARIABLE 
CYLINDER 


| 
Three exclusive features in the CRCO No. 1635 Viner insure far greater versatility, ; | 
efficiency and capacity than can be found in any other viner today. In the CRCO 8 
Viner. the operator can secure exceptionally low beater speeds for tender peas with- | 
out reducing capacity. On limas and more mature peas, beater speeds can be in- ( 
creased to maintain maximum production. This is doubly important where constant 
speed power or electric motors are used. 


Blackeyed, crowder and similar varieties of peas 
can be handled with practically 100% recovery. 
All adjustments of speed can be made while the 2 
Viner is in operation simply by turing an easilv- 
accessible hand wheel. The operator has com- 
plete control over the number of blows given the 
vines and can prevent splits and loss of unthresh- 
ed product in the straw. 


Send for Details and Prices. 


E BEST 


Chisholm-Ryder Company of Pennsylvania Ayars Machine Company 
* AN AFFILIATE A SUBSIDIARY 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION 


THE CANNING TRADE 


“Building Strength in the Canning Industry” was the theme of the 41st Annual Convention of the 


National Canners Association held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, January 18 to 21, 1948. 
Emil Rutz, who was succeeded by Howard T. Cumming in the office, presided at all sessions. 


President 
The 


Opening General Session, held on Monday Morning, January 19, follows. 


GREETINGS TO CONVENTION DELEGATES 


By Emil Rutz, President of the 

National Canners Association and 

President of Schuckl and Co., Sun- 
nyvale, Calif. 


It is my esteemed privilege to welcome 
you to the 41st Annual Convention of 
the National Canners Association. 

The year 1947 was memorable for the 
problems it presented and manner of 
their solution. The sound principles 
formulated by last year’s panel discus- 
sions were generally heeded, with the 
result that some difficulties foreseen and 
feared at that time did not materialize, 
and our canning operations were mea- 
surably profitable. But expedients of the 
hour should be continuously distin- 
guished from fixed economic law, unaf- 
fected by those expedients. Business 
experience, over a very long period of 
time, has brought into universal focus 
two salients of economic stability: First, 
that the law of supply and demand deter- 
mines prices; second, that full production 
is the best safeguard against inflation. 

Our Association sponsors these prin- 
ciples, as demonstrably pertinent to social 


welfare as they are to industrial effici- 
ency. It is relevant to observe that can- 
ned food is one of the few basic items 
that has not advanced sharply in price 
during the past twelve months, thereby 
lessening the strain on the family bud- 
get. 

Capital and labor is a study in ex- 
tremes. Management has never proved 
a “Santa Claus” volunteering wage in- 
creases, in genial recognition of human 
rights. Labor would take over manage- 
ment in the juvenile enthusiasm of a 
wrecking crew that would wipe out 
everything. The studied purpose of ex- 
tremes is for emphasis only. As manage- 
ment once ruled with a high hand, so 
latterly labor has felt the heady exhilara- 
tion of unrestrained power. Insolence, 
and power intoxication are the common 
denominators; disregard for the public 
welfare, which both capital and labor 
are pledged to serve, the common result. 
Despite this realistic appraisal, it is my 
honest opinion, drawn from a wide range 
of sources, public polls, and the like, that, 
excepting self-seeking agitators, the 
people, from the business man and the 


laborer, to men and women in all other 
walks of life, welcomed the long overdue 
corrections of the Wagner Act through 
the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Law. 
Mere naked power without restraint of 
moral responsibility resorts to weapons 
progressively more dictatorial to main- 
tain that power. 

Labor is clearly entitled to two things: 
Bargaining rights, and an adequately 
high standard of living. There is room for 
both in our economy—The American 
Way of Life. In this middle-of-the-road 
viewpoint, we discern clearly that capi- 
tal is not a bottomless pit out of which 
gold is dipped, and labor is not a mere 
commodity for sale. There is need for 
more understanding and intelligence on 
both sides on the basis of human rights, 
which is the golden tie that binds all 
together. And less self-seeking on both 
sides would help a lot. An old Spanish 
proverb says “He who would bring home 
the wealth of the Indies, must carry the 
wealth of the Indies with him.” He 
who would win increased pay must ren- 
der a service equal to it in such full pro- 
duction as will enable management to 
respond in kind. Slowdowns and work 
stoppages dry up production and harm 
all alike. Theoretically, every man in 
Russia should be a common yokel of the 
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GREETINGS TO CONVENTION DELEGATES 


(Continued) 


soil, with hayseed in his hair, but let 
there be an intellectual difference be- 
tween any two of them and the fiction of 
communism actually ends right there. 
By the same token a fixed high wage 
rate for beginners and experts alike par- 
alyzes incentive. The right to work is 
lost in the right to loaf. The human right 
is lost in a practice to which no human 
being has a right, whatsoever, namely 
that of fixing lower levels of efficiency 
to accommodate inexperience. Of such 
are the wispy shreds and tatters of com- 
munism, as devoid of weight as a sum- 
mer’s cloud. No so with the solid 
substance of American labor and man- 
agement alike, wherein there is no dif- 
ference in main objectives. The more, 
then, should we strive to eliminate any 
artificial cleavage so that our aims and 
ends, being one, may find unity in a 
common public service. The alternative 
is government interference. It takes a 
lot of ignorance to be indifferent to that. 
In the wake of industrial strife is unem- 
ployment and want, Federal aid, and an 
expanded bureaucracy. 


Every scheme has its advocates, and 
every gamble its golden promise, like 
that contained in recent proposals made 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Behind the gay facade of a Federally 
planned abundance and the easy life is 
a strait jacket built for two—for agri- 
culture and the canning industry. 


Did you ever borrow money of a fel- 
low, and note how quickly he made you 
conscious of your obligation to him? 
That hints the poison back of wholesale 
Federal lending. It too easily spills over 
into Federal management, and you a 
tenant overseer. No government agency 
can match our opportunities in our own 
fields of endeavor, notably that of re- 
search into new markets for the canning 
industry. Let the Government do any of 
this for you and you surrender to an 
expensive futility. 

Dr. Everett Dean Martin said “Men 
gain liberty when they acquire a voice in 
the government; they achieve freedom 
when they learn how to govern them- 
selves.” To maintain and to be worthy 
of that freedom requires that the can- 
ners individually possess and exercise 
foresight and initiative to explore, at 
their own expense, all possible outlets 
for their products. Otherwise we lack 
the fundamentals necessary to any large 
measure of success. But there exists 
no such lack. N. C. A.’s research activi- 
ties on an industry wide basis have per- 
formed with insight, courage, and 
intelligence, as a forecast of greater good 
to come. Let us have faith in the out- 
come, as well as gratitude for accom- 
plishment. Let’s keep free. Let’s avoid 
the entangling allurements of Federal 
funds made available, at the cost of that 
freedom, and at a sacrifice of fundamen- 
tal business principles. Let’s keep our 


10 


hands clean, contribute our own money, 
earn and deserve the fruits of our own 
labors. Can any price be too great for 
this freedom, best calculated to produce 
quality products to supply a human 
need? 

Our greatest barrier to the larger 
freedom ahead is our own complacency 
and indifference to it. Free enterprise 
is an earned increment, not a gift of 
benevolence. An ever stronger N.C.A. 
is the need to give solidarity and indi- 
viduality to our national effort. The 
word “individuality” means a quality in- 
capable of further division. That is the 
root idea in N.C.A.. To endure, it can- 
not be divided, and to remain a unit of 
power the members comprising it must 
stay in line with national policy. They 
must themselves be individuals of single- 
ness of vision and of undivided loyalty to 
the sound principles underlying our or- 
ganization. 

Time holds no patent on things of 


spirit. Hence, the pertinency of my 
thanks to the committees of N.C.A. and 
the staff given me during my administra- 
tion for their indefatigable industry, 
courage and cooperation—a splendid per- 
formance identified with no particular 
year, but continuous, unvarying, unaf- 
fected by passing allurements that would 
divide us, committed rather to a course 
that keeps us strong, united, free. 


One more word. At the conclusion of 
this Convention I come to the termination 
of a happy year as President of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, but the per- 
son is nothing to the principle involved, 
for N.C.A. is continuous, a gathering 
power for good to a major national in- 
dustry. The day marking my retirement 
as its President, is but an incident of 
change, while the unchanging ideals of 
efficiency and public service move steadily 
forward. It is with a deep sense of grati- 
tude that I recall the highlights of the 
past year, in full acknowledgement of 
all the helpfulness and cooperation from 
my associates, so largely responsible for 
whatever small service it has been my 
very great privilege to render. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH ON THE 
PROGRESS OF THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


By Roy C. Newton, Vice-President 
in Charge of Research, Swift & 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


It has occurred to me on previous occa- 
sions that there are four eras in the his- 
tory of man’s food. The first was the 
supply for all seasons of the year, and 
with a reserve for security. The second 
was palatability; the third, sanitation, 
and the fourth, nutritive quality. We 
must draw on our imagination somewhat 
to picture the struggle of prehistoric 
man in his battle for food supply. We 
should lift our hats, however, to the long 
generations of man which slowly and 
painfully laid the foundation for the 
three basic methods of food procurement 
—the invention of hunting equipment, 
the domestication of animals, and the 
cultivation of cereal grains and fruit. 
We go almost as far back for three of the 
four methods of preservation which pro- 
vided man the security of adequate food 
from season to season and through the 
years of scarcity. The first of these is 
lower temperatures as in freezing or 
chilling. The second is drying, and the 
third is salting or pickling. These all 
come to us out of the obscure past. Only 
canning, which involves hermetically 
sealing the food product, followed by the 
destruction of spoilage organisms and 
enzymes can be claimed as an innovation 
by modern man. 


The story of perfection of these meth- 
ods of procurement and preservation is 
the chapter which was written by our 
fathers in the latter half of the 19th 
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Century, and more particularly by our 
contemporaries. 


The important work of Nicolas Appert 
in his empirical development of the can. 
ning process comes just at the beginning 
of the 19th Century, and thus marks a 
changing point in the whole philosophy 
of man with respect to food supply, and 
food preservation. 


In the book of sanitation and nutritive 
quality, our distant ancestors played no 
significant part. We came into the gen- 
eration of Pasteur with no sound con- 
ception of the cause of disease or food 
spoilage. Before Pasteur, we did _ noi 
know the cause of spoilage and such 
methods of prevention as had been slowly 
developed were based more on super: 
stition than on fact. 


It 1s significant to note that for the 
first time there was an application of 
the scientific method to the solution of 
the problem of disease and food spoilage. 
If we were to establish any particula 
date at which the modern concept of 
applied scientific research had its be 
ginning, I believe the work of Pasiew 
on the cause of food spoilage and _ the 
transmission of disease would offei the 
most authentic illustration. It was the 
work of this man which laid the fou ida- 
tion of our present standards of :an- 
tation. 

The spoilage of foods is more directly 
related to bacterial contamination with 
subsequent incubation than any othe! 
factor, but for the modern food process¢! 
and distributor there are three othe! 
types of spoilage of such importance tha 
they must be safeguarded to provide 4 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH (Continued) 


commercially satisfactory product. These 
" are, first, chemical changes brought about 
_ by enzymes; second, chemical changes 
brought about by oxidation, and third, 
physical changes, such as desiccation 
which impair texture and palatability. 


FOOD SUPPLY 


_ The world faces again the prospect of 
slow starvation for many of its people. 
In fact, there are areas which have 
never developed the principles of pro- 

duction and preservation to the point 
that the people could be free from the 

worry of inadequate food supply. It is 
another illustration of the degree to 
which material developments are impeded 
by lack of social progress. The system 
of free enterprise and the rational ad- 

_justment of populations are among the 

' many social factors of importance in this 

problem. 

' We have heard much in recent years 

- about feeding the world and the responsi- 
bility of the United States to supply 

that food. Several years ago, when we 

were using the slogan that—‘Food will 
win the war and write the peace’, I had 

’ occasion to make some calculations based 

' on the U, S. Department of Agriculture 

estimates of food and feed supplies. 
These calculations showed a comparison 

of the requirements and the supply of 
each of the more important nutrients in 
this country, and the possible excess 

'available for feeding the world. When 

approached from this angle it was per- 
fectly evident that we did not have the 
food to supply even a small percentage 

_ of Europe, let alone the starving millions 
of China and India. When simplified 
to the lowest possible degree and con- 
sidered on the basis of caloric require- 
ments alone, the situation was equally 
impossible. 

I do not belittle the impulse of every 
American to alleviate human suffering 
brought on by starvation of our fellow 
men in other countries. I do not believe, 
however, that strictly humanitarian con- 

siderations can draw a distinction be- 

_tween starving Europeans and starving 

» Asiatics. 

i The futility of solving the world food 

_ supply problem with our own excess must 

‘now be perfectly clear to everyone who 

» has even raised the question in his mind. 

4 The only answer to the question of world 

"supply must be the development of agri- 


i cultural resources, and an adjustment of 
g Population in each country. This involves 
»social problems that are at this date more 


5 complex than the technical problems. 
)So long as the principal limitation of 
Population growth is in the supply of 
jfood available in certain parts of the 
World there is no chance that one coun- 
try can make up a world food deficit. 
These calculations of our food sup- 
/ ply were summarized in 1943, and I made 
the prediction that we would fail in the 
Promise implied in our slogan that— 
: Food will win the war and write the 
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peace.” Whether the slogan were inter- 
preted as a threat or a promise it was 
equally impossible to attain. Food played 
a significant part in winning the war but 
it has failed miserably in writing the 
peace. Even with the bountiful crops 
from unusually good seasons and the 
spectacular accomplishment of an over- 
worked farm population, we have seen 
the insignificant effect of our food in pre- 
venting starvation in just a few coun- 
tries and the profound effect on our 
own economic system when we attempted 
to carry out such a program. 


We have called your attention to the 
contribution of prehistoric man to our 
food problem when he domesticated cer- 
tain animals and learned to cultivate 
cereals and fruit. The effect of domes- 
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ticated animals on the supply of food is 
often missed or misinterpreted. There 
are two points that need to be recon- 
sidered from time to time if we are to 
keep in mind a clear picture of the effect 
of animal production on food supply. The 
first point relates to the need for reserves 
of food for times of famine or scarcity. 
It is a fact that the live stock population 
of this country constitutes one of our 
greatest food reserves. It amounts to 
more than the annual carry-over of all 
storage of cereals and grains combined. 
Furthermore, the amount of livestock 
can fluctuate with the supply of other 
foods to assist in balancing the overall 
food supply and thus establish our en- 
tire economy. 


The second point to remember in con- 
sidering the importance of animal prod- 
ucts is that a very large portion of the 
human food made possible by animal 
production utilizes land and vegetation 
which is not suitable for the production 


of human food by any other means. I 
refer to the grazing land which exists 
in large areas in some parts of the coun- 
try, but which also exists in small areas 
on most of the farms all across the coun- 
try. 

The crying need for an improved world 
food supply is the adoption by other coun- 
tries of some of the important develop- 
ments of applied scientific research. 
Suppose we enumerate a few of these: 

1. The use of better seed stock for 
cereal grains. 


Under this heading we should list: 


(a) Disease resistance 

(b) Drought resistance 

(c) Higher yielding varieties 

(d) Varieties with greater nutrient 
value, 


all of which have been breed into our 
wheat, oats, and other grains by the 
geneticists working on these problems. 


2. The use of soil conserving and soil 
building practices. It has been said that 
good nutrition begins in the soil. The 
agronomists have made important con- 
tributions to our knowledge of soil prac- 
tice through their researches. 


3. The science of animal nutrition has 
shown us how to feed our animals and 
poultry to effect more efficient production. 
This has been a long and arduous process 
in the development of information on the 
nutrient requirements of the various 
species of animals, followed by the ac- 
cumulation of information on the nutri- 
ent content of various feedstuffs and the 
determination of the digestibilities and 
utilization of these feedstuffs. 


4. Again the geneticist and animal 
husbandman have developed by scientific 
breeding methods certain strains of ani- 
mals having greater efficiency of produc- 
tion. For example, the dairy cow of 
today can turn farm roughages into 
milk with much greater efficiency than 
the parent stock of the last century. The 
laying hen has upped her production from 
an average of 87 eggs to about 144 eggs 
per year since 1920, all due to better 
breeding and better feeding. Further- 
more, the size of the egg has increased 
from 22 oz. to 26 oz. per dozen. Also, 
the quality of the egg as measured by the 
thickness of the white and other criteria 
is much improved. 


5. Just one more illustration on this 
point—that of mechanization of farm 
operations. There has been such tre- 
mendous improvement in this aspect of 
agricultural production as a result of 
research by engineers and other scientists 
that it makes farming today difficult to 
compare with that of even 25 years ago. 
When gauged by the archaic methods of 
some other countries, it provides a com- 
plete explanation of our relative bounty 
and their starvation. 


Now, there are many more examples 
that might be given and all of these are 
the direct result of scientific research 
on the first phase of man’s food problem, 
namely, the production of an adequate 


supply. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


(Continued) 


I find it difficult to leave the timely 
subject of food supply and the tremen- 
dous contribution which scientific re- 
search has made to the problem wherever 
there is even a semblance of adequacy. 
We must, however, get on to the three 
other great interests of man in food 
which we enumerated a few minutes ago 
—palatability, sanitation, and nutritive 
quality. 


PALATIBILITY 


Perhaps all of you have noted that 
when the American people have enough 
purchasing power there is a demand for 
higher quality products. 

I don’t believe human nature has 
changed much, so I’ll hazard a guess that 
prehistoric man became finicky about the 
palatibility of his food whenever, for 
short periods, he was not harassed by the 
supply problem. Thus, we can date the 
problem of palatability—meaning odor, 
appearance, texture, and taste—back be- 
yond any written record. One impor- 
tant difference between this prehistoric 
man and the modern American in this 
respect was that he couldn’t do much 
about it while the American of today 
can do a lot about it. In this age a con- 
sumer can refuse to buy your product 
and pick up a can of your competitors’ 
product if you don’t listen—and listen 
hard—to his demands for quality. The 
result is that every American food pro- 
cessor has done his best to make continu- 
ous improvement in palatability of 
products which he offers on the commer- 
cial market. He has milled his wheat to 
produce a white flour. He has refined 
and deodorized his oils to make a bland 
shortening. He has colored his butter to 
make it uniform and aged his cheese to 
produce better flavor. 


SANITATION 


All of these countless other innovations 
have supplied the American market with 
new and improved food items. For many 
generations the criterion of progress was 
conceded to be, first, assurance of supply, 
and second, palatability. Not until the 
advent of the scientific method did the 
importance of sanitation and nutritive 
quality stand out as further requirements 
in the food picture. 


It was the work of bacteriologists 
which showed clearly the necessity of 
better sanitation if we were to prevent 
spread of disease by the foods that we 
eat. This presented a new criterion of 
quality in food which has claimed the 
attention of processor and scientist alike 
for the last half century. While great 
progress has been made under the influ- 
ence of this measure of quality there is 
much yet to be done. 


When we consider the question of sani- 
tation, like that of palatability, we must 
look largely at the methods and proc- 
esses which are used by man in handling 
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food after he had devised the means of 
procuring it. The sanitation of foods 
carries a double connotation. The one is 
purely aesthetic and comes to us largely 
from the superstitions of the past. It 
earries enough background of experience 
that it cannot be ignored from a purely 
scientific viewpoint and certainly cannot 
be ignored from a commercial view- 
point. The second is based on the scien- 
tific knowledge that bacteriologists have 
given us on the cause of food spoilage 
and the spread of disease. 


While there is much yet to be learned 
by these scientists we must acknowledge 
the contribution they have already made 
in locating the foci of bacterial contami- 
nation, the differentiation of the types of 
micro-organisms—some good and some 
bad. They have worked out the conditions 
favorable to growth and multiplication. 
They have studied the biological charac- 
teristics of the heat resistant spore which 
so complicate the preservation in her- 
metically sealed containers. They have 
learned much about toxins and the path- 
ology resulting from the ingestion of 
certain organisms. They have developed 
methods of destruction and inhibition of 
bacteria such as pasteurization and steri- 
lization, and techniques for evaluating 
the quality of foods microbiologically. 
These contributions have laid a sound 
foundation for sanitation in handling 
foods. It has been the job of the food 
technololgist to apply this information 
in the design of better plants and equip- 
ment and the development of better proc- 
esses which assure freedom from harmful 
effects of contaminated food. 


The problem of sanitation like palata- 
bility and food supply, becomes more 
complex as the center of population 
moves farther away in both distance 
and time from the source of food. Such 
movement has been accentuated by the 
industrialization of our economic life. 
When we consider the immensity of the 
problem of improving food sanitation 
at a time when the problem itself was 
rapidly changing, we will recognize from 
the success attained, the fundamental 
soundness of the criteria which the bac- 
teriologist have given us. It would seem 
to be a safe statement that the sudden 
growth of urban populations necessary 
for industrialization as we see it in this 
country could not have been possible 
without the controls on disease afforded 
by the better sanitation of food and water 
together with waste disposal which has 
come about through the researches of 
these men in the science of microbiology. 
That disease and food spoilage have not 
been the limiting factor on such progress 
is a credit to scientific research. 


Now, there are many problems still 
unsolved and many more problems will 
be presented by a changing civilization 
which will continue to tax the best scien- 
tific brains that can be produced. It is 
for this reason that our National Can- 


ners Association with its important pro. 
gram of research, together with othe 
similar organizations, find themselves iy 
such a crucial position to decide the 
future of man’s destiny through the 
quantity and quality of food that will he 
available. 


But sanitation has its importance not 
only with respect to the spread of dis. 
ease. It is likewise a factor in the supply 
of food because spoiled food is often 
wasted and waste promotes scarcity. The 
effect of deterioration on palatibility js 
evident to all processors and draws the line 
of adequate sanitation even finer after the 
exclusion of pathogenic organisms has 
been properly accomplished. 


Your Association, through its active 
participation in research has contributed 
much to the welfare of man as well as the 
commercial enterprise of its members. 
We do not have time today to enumerate 
the many accomplishments of your re. 
search program. We must, however, 
mention a few of the important contri- 
butions which the laboratories of the can. 
ning industry, including the N.C.A. La. 
boratory, have made for the benefit of 
mankind. 


1. They have shown a way to eliminate 
the botulinum hazard. If nothing more 
had ever been done this would have justi- 
fied all the effort of all these men up to 
this date. 


2. They have charted the types of 
bacteria peculiar to each kind of food 
and worked out methods of control to 
prevent the particular troubles which are 
brought on by each of these organisms. 


8. As a by-product of research to in- 
prove canned products they have influ 
enced the improvement of many other 
food items which are not normally canned 
alone but are sometimes used as ingredi- 
ents in canned products. 


4, They have made many valuable con- 
tributions to the nature of the spore 
with respect to heat resistance. This 
has contributed to the improvement of 
other food processes not involved in can- 
ning. 


NUTRITION 


Changes in man’s interest in food led 
through the stages of evolution which we 
know as civilization and brought us to 
the middle of the 19th Century whet 
the first sound consideration was givel 
to the function of food in the physiologi- 
cal processes of life. For the first time 
there was a desire to learn more about 
the use our bodies make of the food we 
eat. Again the development of the sciet- 
tific method provided the means of ob 


taining these facts. The science of nutti- 4 


tion has itself gone through several 
important stages as more and more facts 
were accumulated. The first requiremet! 
of food to be recognized was that of sup- 
plying energy and for many years tht 


nutritive quality was gauged by the num q 


ber of calories which an item of fo0 


would supply. The second phase aros 4 


from the recognition of the place of pr¢ & 


tein and the broad classification of food ~ 
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: HE INFLUENCE OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH (Continued) 


s carbohydrates, proteins and fats. Next 
game the realization that a few minerals 


ere essential and this was followed by 
e discovery of the place of vitamins. 
ith this discovery there was a sudden 
crease in the effort to learn more about 
ese accessory food factors which were 
eeded in such small quantities and a 
ealization of the importance of many 
hysiological processes which could not 
ke place without these essentials. The 
esult was that the study of nutrition be- 
ame largely a search for new vitamins 
nd a study of their chemical composi- 
Bon. 
| While great progress resulted from 
is increased interest there was rela- 
tively speaking a neglect of the other 
hutrients until recent years. A study 
p the scientific literature will show that 


e pendulum is swinging from vitamins 
a more thorough resolution of the 
fequirements of proteins and minerals. 
Concurrently with the study of human 
utrition there has been much interest 
the nutrient requirements of plants. 
The adverse effect of deficiencies in 
oron, manganese, and copper on the 
growth of plants is no less striking than 
he deficiencies of vitamins, amino acids 
and minerals in animals. The work of 
agronomists in establishing the nutrient 
fequirements of plants and the effect of 
the application of this knowledge on the 
upply of food has already been men- 
ioned, but the effect of this work on a 
Detter understanding of animal and 
human nutrition must not be under- 
bstimated. 


: New tools and new techniques are 
og coming forth through the 


reative work of scientists. These make 
Possible more precise studies and speed 
up the advance in our knowledge of the 
equirements of all living things and the 
particular function that each nutrient 
plays in the various life processes. More 
pxact information is reported every day 
on the source of these nutrients thus 
Biving us a new criterion of food quality. 
“As we develop more exact and more 
4 apid methods of assaying our food sup- 
Plies for the required nutrients — we 
Proceed with the development of im- 
Proved processes which will conserve 
Hhese nutrients. It is important to note 
hat applied research must wait in most 
#ases for the development of more funda- 
mental information. 


THE OUTLOOK 
Now, my time has expired and I have 


| Pot made any Utopian promises. Some 


»f you may have expected me to make 


{ Wome predictions about the future of 


4 Bcience in the food industry. My pre- 
Mictions are these—we shall continue to 


wpe harassed by insects, bacteria, enzymes, 


: bxidation, desiccation and other kinds 
Wf food deteriorations. I believe science 


Ey ill find new methods for partial control 
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of these troubles. We have seen increased 
interests in the use of anti-oxidants to 
inhibit oxidation. There is room for great 
progress along this line and since the 
substances are chemicals, their use con- 
stitute a change of philosophy in food 
preservation. 

When the public realizes that all mat- 
ter, including their own bodies, is chemi- 
cal in nature they will no longer fear 
the word “chemical” and a new era of 
food preservation will be ushered in. I 
predict great discoveries in the use of 
antibiotics to delay certain types of food 
spoilage. The active ingredients in these 
antibiotics may then be isolated and syn- 
thesized. So long as the antibiotics are 
used it will be “natural preservation of 
food, but when the active principle is 
synthesized, it will be chemical preserva- 
tion. Science has provided the means 
of determining whether a substance may 
have deleterious effect when incorporated 
in a food. Food processors must use 
science to answer this question on any 


contemplated change which threatens the 
wholesomeness of their products. In 
fact, they must be required to use science 
for this purpose—then, if we are to have 
progress the public must be taught to 
have confidence in these results and not 
be swayed by some prescientific super- 
stition. 

I anticipate great progress in the 


packaging of food for greater protection . 


and greater convenience. Whether any 
new plastic materials will be available 
for wide use in the canning industry, I 
cannot say. 

There has been much excitement for 
several years regarding the possible use 
of some bacterial death ray. Labcra- 
tory use has been made of X-ray, ultra- 
violet rays, radio frequency heating, 
supersonic vibration, and electronic bom- 
bardment for the destruction of bacteria. 
There is yet a long way to the practical 
application of any of these as a replace- 
ment of conventional heat and tempera- 
ture control in food processing. 

In closing let me say as a final pre- 
diction, that science will continue to exert 
a profound influence on the progress of 
food technology. 


THE IMPACT OF EUROPEAN RECOVERY ON AMERICAN 
FOOD PRODUCTION 


Summary of an Address by Dr. W. I. 
Myers, Dean of the New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University. 


Two and a half years after VE Day, 
the world food scarcity is more acute 
than at any time in recent history. Re- 
membering the rapid recovery after 
World War I, everyone was too optimis- 
tic regarding the restoration of food pro- 
duction in Europe after World War II. 
Even with favorable weather and the 
pressure of hunger, 1946 food production 
in Western Europe was only about 80 
percent of prewar because of shortages 
of fertilizer, feed, machinery, work ani- 
mals, and labor. Nineteen forty-seven 
crops were further reduced by extremely 
unfavorable weather. Compared with 
this, U. S. food production is about 130 
percent of the prewar average. 


The first and most important step in 
strengthening the democratic govern- 
ments of Western Europe is an improve- 
ment in living conditions. Democracy 
with individual freedom, can provide a 
better life if it has a chance, but it must 
have a chance. The people in free, war- 
torn countries are hungry, cold, tired, 
and discouraged and this misery breeds 
desperation that might well result in 
revolution and communist dictatorship. 
Russia and its satellites are fighting: a 
“cold war” to create chaos and continue 
misery. There can be no logical stopping 
place for world revolution short of world 


domination. The Soviet Government dom- 
inates the Balkans and is exerting steady 
pressure on Western Europe—a political 
vacuum with no central government in 
Germany and weak governments in 
France and Italy. 


Germany, the hub of the wheel of 
Western Europe, is a penal colony of 
70 million people run by four armies. 
Its rehabilitation is essential to European 
recovery and the welfare of neighboring 
countries as well as to U. S. taxpayers. 
The Americans and the British will have 
to do the best they can within their com- 
bined zones, with the hope that the 
French will join in with the zone they 
occupy. There is little chance of getting 
cooperation from Russia which is exert- 
ing every effort to make the recovery 
plan fail. 


DEMOCRATIC OR COMMUNISTIC 


Whether Western Europe remains free 
or becomes communistic will be decided 
within the next year or two. Instead 
of a piecemeal approach, it is high time 
for a comprehensive program to help 
democratic countries help themselves to 
again become self-supporting. The Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Foreign Aid has 
made recommendations on a European 
Recovery Program to meet needs that 
could be met safely and wisely within 
this country’s productive capacity. The 
President’s proposals are now before 
Congress and it is important on the 
grounds of intelligent self interest, as 
well as humanity that a constructive 
program be devised and adopted. 
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THE IMPACT OF EUROPEAN RECOVERY 


(Continued) 


Here are seven important considera- 
tions of a European Recovery Program: 

1. Loans from the International Bank 
where there is a basis for sound credit. 
This money would be for productive ma- 
chinery that will repay investment. 

2. Loans from the U. S. probably 
through the Export-Import Bank for raw 
materials to be fabricated—cotton, steel 
and such. 

3. Grants primarily from the U. S. for 
food, fertilizer, coal. 

4. Administration on a sound business 
basis. 

5. Require maximum efforts for self- 
help, including the stabilization of cur- 
rencies. 

6. Encourage private financing by 
their own citizens and U.S. Corporations. 

7. Four-year program with declining 
assistance year by year. 

PROBABLE EFFECTS 

If a European Recovery Program is 
adopted and recovery is attained, a de- 
cline in U. S. food exports can be ex- 
pected in time, but it will be less abrupt 
than in 1920-21. Even with favorable 
weather several years of good crops will 
be required to restore world food reserves 
to safe levels. Agriculture is in a rela- 
tively strong position in the world econ- 
omy with an 8 percent increase in the 
world population and food demand. There 
are meager possibilities of a quick in- 
crease in world food production, except 
with sugar and vegetable oils. 

European recovery will have little 
short-run direct effect on the food pro- 
cessing industry, but it will have an im- 
portant indirect effect. Contract prices 
of canning crops will have to compete 
for farmers’ land and labor with staple 
crops such as grains which are high 
priced due to a world shortage. Al- 
though grain prices will decline from 
present levels if crops are favorable they 
are likely to continue firm for several 
years. 

With full employment at high wages 
in this country there is danger of feed- 
ing too much wheat to livestock because 
of the demand for meat and the shortage 
of feed grains, especially corn. Here 
at home 8 percent more people are con- 
suming 20 percent more meat per person 
and 16 percent more of all foods than 
before the war. The appeal will be con- 
tinued to minimize wheat feeding of live- 
stock and to voluntarily economize on 
meat consumption to save lives abroad 
and to soften the impact of a reduced 
supply of meat on prices and wages in 
this country. 

When the readjustment prices 
occurs, it probably will be the most vio- 
lent for grains, meat and other products 
that are highest in price. The law pro- 
viding price supports at 90 percent of 
parity expires this year on December 31, 
but price supports may be extended be- 
yond this date at present or lower levels, 
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The outlook for the overall U. S. 
economy in the next few years seems to 
indicate that although prices and busi- 
nes activity may reach still higher levels 
during 1948, a readjustment to lower 
levels is probable within the next year 
or two. The severity of this recession 
will depend in part on export demands 
and the recovery of foreign countries, 
but it is not likely to be a long depression. 


DEAN MYERS 


OPERATE CONSERVATIVELY 


Prices of farm products may not de- 
cline this year, but present high levels 
are not likely to continue indefinitely. 
Farmers will have lower net incomes 
this year than in 1947 because farm costs 
will be higher in relation to prices re- 
ceived. The entire food industry, espe- 
cially producers and processors, faces 
a difficult period. High costs have in- 
creased markedly the break-even point in 
volume for both groups, and costs, both 
in production and processing, are likely 
to lag and remain high when prices de- 
cline. Cautious, conservative operation 
is the soundest policy for the entire food 
production industry—farmers, proces- 
sors, and distributors. 

When a decline in the prices of pro- 
cessed food occurs, the proportion of the 
consumer price that is required to pay 
for processing and distributing costs will 
increase. Both consumers and producers 
will be critical of this situation. In the 
past it has resulted in resentment and 
friction, and sometimes in investigations, 
all of which have hurt the industry. Each 
group has its problems and the easiest 
thing to do is to blame its troubles on 
others. It is difficult to divide a deficit 
and keep everybody happy. 


These five constructive steps are sug- 
gested to minimize these difficulties: 
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1. Strive to keep production of pro. 
cessed foods in adjustment with probabk 
demand. 


This is easier to say than do but th 
industry is in a better position than lags 
year, because it now has 1947 consump. 
tion figures as a guide. Some reductig, 
is likely from the abnormally high war. 
time proportion of fruits and vegetable 
processed, but the long time upwar 
trend is expected to continue. With con. 
tinued high levels of consumer income 
in prospect, the demand for processej 
foods should continue strong in 1948, bu 
inventories should be kept at as _ loy 
levels as possible consistent with th 
scale of operations. More adequate ani 
more accurate statistical information o 
pack, movement and carryover of pro. 
cessed foods is essential in this read. 
justment period. Producers and _ pro. 
cessors should cooperate in getting gov. 
ernment agencies to do this job which i 
essential for intelligent planning. 

2. Make prompt reduction in_ price 
of processed foods when prices to farmer 
are reduced so as to coordinate produ. 
tion and consumption. 

In periods of falling prices farmer 
frequently receive a price which shouli 
clear the market but fails to do so be. 
cause of the lag in wholesale and retail 
prices. 

3. Strive for greater efficiency in pro. 
duction, processing and distribution. 

Methods, equipment and facilities ¢ 
some operators are outmoded. With : 
price-cost squeeze in prospect, greate 
efficiency will be forced by competitio 
of more efficient firms. 

4. Increase emphasis on production 0 
high quality processed foods. 

During the war anything could be soli 
and was. In 1946-47 the situation 
changed and the “cats and dogs” became 
a merchandising problem. Prices had to 
be reduced to move lower quality prod: 
ucts, but they hurt the consumption of all 
processed foods. Quality production costs 
more but it will be worth more. Premium: 
for quality are increasing and they wil 
justify the efforts of processors and pro 
ducers. In many cases, the prices pail 
to farmers by processors do not reflect 
adequately the differences in the costs of 
handling or in the yield of processe 
foods associated with size and qualti 
of the raw products. Don’t only preach 
quality but pay farmers for it so as ti 
make quality products profitable to farm: 
ers as well as to processors. More vig: 
orous research programs are needed to 
improve the nutritive quality as well a 
the taste and appearance of processed 
foods. 

5. Carry on a vigorous educational] pro 
gram to give producers and consumer: 
the facts concerning food processing ani 
distribution. 

Information and understanding art 
essential to the effective teamwork 0 
producers and processors in their joint 
job of food production. This is espe 
cially important during the readjustment 
period to explain why price reduction 


are necessary and the benefits of sharing 


problems. 
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HOW WELL ARE WE MINDING OUR OWN BUSINESS? 


: Address by Arthur H. (Red) Motley, 
President, Parade Publications, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


As far as America was concerned, 1946 
was far from a good year. Any man 
or woman in the United States who 
doesn’t know that as a whole we pre- 
sented a very sorry spectacle to the 
world, has just been closing his eyes to 
what has been going on. It is no secret 
to any thinking person in Washington 


or anywhere else that part of our present — 


difficulty stems from the fact that the 
United States of America threw away 
her leadership. Had we been able to 
maintain the unity, the cooperation, the 
effectiveness we had during the war, 
Russia would not have dared to stay out 
of the recent economic conference which 
took place in Paris. She and others dare 
only because they are not certain that 
this thing we pride ourselves on—Ameri- 
can democracy—has the guts or the drive 
or the power to continue to avoid serious 
economic dislocation and perhaps disas- 
ter which would open the door to some 
strange and odd ideas. 


Nineteen forty-seven has not been 
much better and the reason, again, in my 
opinion, is that too many people in this 
country are not doing what they did 
during the war—minding their own busi- 
ness—and minding it so well that the job 
in their laps—their particular responsi- 
bility—is being handled with the same 
high degree of efficiency and effectiveness 
that was paramount in our war effort. 


What do I mean by that? Just this: 
It seems strange to me that the political 
leadership of this country, if it were at 
all mindful of its responsibilities and if 
it were tending to its own business, would 
take time out to lead with its chin (and 
get it out a mile) by endorsing a New- 
buryport Plan (ealling for retailers to 
institute a flat 10 percent cut) that even 
the stupidest business man knew was a 
phony from the start and would fall 
flat on its face, 


Nonetheless, it had endorsement from 
the highest places, a fact which did not 
prevent this particular plan from col- 
lapsing almost immediately. The New- 
buryport Plan was merely one of the 


/many economic phonies that have been 
pushed at the American public by poli- 
: ticians who neither by experience nor 
trainine are qualified to operate success- 
\ fully in the business area but who, un- 
} fortunately, keep on trying. 

PRICES 

i Looking for the customary whipping 
3 boy (the politician’s face-saving device) 
g ill-advi ed political leaders now blame 
e the in ‘easing prices of food on grain 
> Speculators in the “futures” market. This 
+ Was too much, even for the Democratic 
> Press of the country. They were quick 


4 to point out that the price of grain was 
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higher in both Canada and the Argen- 
tine where no “futures” markets exist. 

If the administration were minding its 
own business, and admittedly a part of 
its business is our present price diffi- 
culties, it would make an honest attempt 
to do something about price inflation in 
the government’s own area, using tools 
which are properly the tools of govern- 
ment in a free economic system. 

Obviously, the money inflation which 
our system has had to take on in the 
financing of a total war has had a very 
direct bearing on price inflation. But 
if inflation is the thing we are worrying 
about, the politician, if he were minding 
his own business, should be deeply, seri- 
ously, and actively concerned in at least 


” ARTHUR H. MOTLEY 


a modest monetary deflation, withdraw- 
ing from our currency system some of 
the billions of dollars we have pumped 
into it since 1939. 

If the Government were really mind- 
ing its own business, and minding it well, 
it would have long since effected major 
reductions in government expenses. There 
is no question in the mind of any politi- 
cian, regardless of label, that the ex- 
penses of government could be reduced 
materially and without any real loss to 
the public in government services. 

Regardless of where one stands on tax 
reduction, for or against, a real program 
of government economy, with the sav- 
ings applied to the reduction of the public 
debt, would be a more satisfactory an- 
swer to the advocates of tax reduction 
than the present callous indifference to 
the whole problem. 


LABOR 


The same thing goes for labor. In 
recent years, it seems to me that labor 
has concerned itself more and more with 
almost everything in the world except 


the one basic, important function of 
labor, which is to produce more. 


I have read assiduously much that has 
been written into the latest labor con- 
tracts. An awful lot gets in there— 
almost everything except planned parent- 
hood—and I am sure that will be included 
next year. It is difficult to find a single 
word about increasing production which, 
to my way of thinking, is properly the 
primary function of labor. 

Labor is properly concerned about high 
prices. It is a concern to everyone in 
America, but like the politician, it seems 
to me that labor is trying to find a whip- 
ping boy to blame for the increased cost 
of living in this country. Like the poli- 
tician, labor refuses to admit that any 
part of its actions may have contributed 
to our present cost spiral. 


Instead, we see labor attempting to 
prove that the retailer is profiteering; 
that the wholesaler is gouging. Here 
and there about the country, unions are 
setting up retail stores operated by labor 
either on a volunteer basis or on a paid 
basis, in an attempt to show that the 
merchants don’t know their own busi- 
ness—that high prices are due solely to 
poor merchandising. 

Labor leaders, like the politicians, 
know this is nothing more than an at- 
tempt to drag a red herring across the 
road to conceal the fact that labor’s 
productivity per man hour has not in- 
creased as it could and should. This 
lack of an increase in productivity is 
one important contributing factor in our 
spiral of higher prices and it goes with- 
out saying that increased productivity 
would help materially in reducing prices. 


Feather bedding, jurisdictional strikes, 
unexpendable craft unions, political com- 
mittees on everything from freedom for 
Palestine to the Unity of the Nile Valley 
might very properly come after labor has 
performed its primary function well; 
namely, the function of production. Until 
that function has been efficiently and 
completely discharged, it seems to me 
there should be no master-minding else- 
where. 


MANAGEMENT 


The same criticism applies to business. 
In my book, the concern of businessmen 
is management. Everyone is aware of the 
increasing amount of time that business- 
men have been spending in the political 
arena since the advent of the New Deal 
—in Washington hearings, in lobbying 
for certain legislation to take care of 
their own business or their own indus- 
try. All too frequently this legislation 
has turned out to be a strait jacket, and 
business appears unmindful of what in- 
variably happens and what has happened 
in England when the component parts of 
an industrial civilization turn to the law 
makers for too much help. 

I am not referring now to such legis- 
lation as the Taft-Hartley Law which 
as far as I can see is an honest attempt 
to correct, in as fair a manner as pos- 
sible, the inequities of previous legisla- 
tion. More particularly, I am referring 
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MINDING OUR OWN BUSINESS? 


(Continued) 


to the attempts of business to promote 
permissive monopolies and further car- 
telization of industries which tend to 
eliminate competition to protect profits 
and which inevitably result in the main- 
tenance of the status quo. 


Management, like labor, is only func- 
tioning well when it concerns itself with 
progress on a competitive basis; not when 
it concerns itself with the protection of 
what it foolishly believes to be its 
“rights.” 


We hear much about the difficulties of 
management to maintain a low “break 
even” point. This is a sound concern 
and with the mounting costs of labor 
and raw materials, a low “break even” 
point is admittedly difficult to maintain. 
However, a fight to maintain a decent 
“break even’ point is very definitely the 
obligation of management. It is a re- 
sponsibility which management cannot 
continue to shirk by passing along, in the 
form of higher prices to consumers, its 
failure to avail itself of the part that 
new technologies might play in holding 
the price line. And management has all 
too frequently failed to test new methods 
of human and public relations which 
could possibly guarantee uninterrupted 
production, with a consequent lowering 
of prices. 


When a printer insists on increased 
prices and has not as yet installed autc- 
matic reels, flying pasters, electric eyes 
for control of register, and other proven 
methods of speeding up press production 
in his plant, I say he is not minding his 
own business well and is therefore un- 
deserving of those increases. 


There are certain industries that are 
producing better products today. In at 
least one instance I know of an industry 
that is selling an improved product to the 
public at less than prewar prices. In 
every case that industry is paying more 
for labor and raw materials. Yet in 
every case the management of that in- 
dustry has figured out a way to produce 
more with fewer man hours. In some 
instances, equally good but cheaper raw 
materials were utilized. They have not 
completely succeeded in creating an at- 
mosphere which has permitted uninter- 
rupted production but this industry has 
definitely made progress in the right 
direction. Lucky? Perhaps, but they 
are also tending to business—their busi- 
ness—good management. 


CANNED FOODS PROVE THE POINT 


The fundamental policy of production 
was followed by canned food producers. 
That is the perfect answer to those who 
want government controls and regimen- 
tation. Canners continued to produce at 
increasing volume in anticipation of what 
proved to be a sustained market—a mar- 
ket bigger than before the war. Prices 
leveled off and actually declined instead 
of continuing to rise. 


Canners maintained not only the status 
quo, but through competition—freedom 
of choice—they have been able to supply 
the consumer with a wide range of can- 
ned foods. Canned food producers are 
the one industry with the possible excep- 
tion of the drug people, where prices 
have declined — principally because of 
maintaining competition. 

The average housewife doesn’t under- 
stand, specifically when shopping, that 
prices have declined on canned foods. 
She walks in the grocery store—looks at 
the price of meat, and some of the other 
high cost items—and turns to her neigh- 
bor and says, “Hmph! All food is high!” 
She says all food prices have increased, 
but she never takes time to think that a 
can of corn or a can of peas—or maybe 
several dozen other canned food items— 
are not any higher in cost today than 
they were a year ago—in fact, in most 
cases they are selling for less money. 


The job canners have done is the very 
essence of the American free enterprise 
system—proof that if we produce enough 
we will develop competition. This job 
done by canners is important enough to 
be on the front page of every newspaper 
in the country and on every radio net- 
work. The principle behind this job 
should be announced to the world—a lot 
of people packed a lot of peas, and as a 
result of this production, prices leveled 
off, the consumer got the food, the farmer 
got his profit, and the canner made a 
little money for himself. (Italics ours.) 


Distributors, wholesalers, and retail 
grocery stores should emphasize the fact 
that food items such as canned foods 
have declined in price. They will be doing 
this as a favor to themselves as well as 
to canners. 


I think you canners should be praised 
for the fine job you have done on educat- 
ing the public on the advantages of using 
canned foods. I want to pay especial 
tribute to the educational program of 
N.C.A. This program should be intensi- 
fied. It is important because it is intel- 
ligent selfishness. 

In conclusion: “What about trouble 
ahead—surpluses, depression, high-priced 
inventories?” I do not believe wholesalers 
will be stuck with inventories due to 
cautious buying. No industry is going 
to be stuck with high-priced inventories 
again. Business today is making money 
out of sales. And certainly this is true 
of the canning industry. You have ex- 
panded the market and have persuaded 
people to trade money for time and con- 
venience. That is salesmanship! 


The citrus people, for example, have 
forgotten that a lot of people were plant- 
ing oranges years ago for eating, not 
drinking, but someone decided that citrus 
fruits could be squeezed and the juice 
utilized for drinking—and what was the 
result—the citrus canner came into being 
and you got an expanded market for 


citrus fruits. Selling is the answer , 
expanding the market! 


SALES AND SERVICES 


How about our own area—sales? Ho 
good a job have we done? I don’t thin 
we’ve done any better job than the poi 
ticians or the labor leaders or the bus. 
nessmen. I want to tell you why I thini 
so, and what I believe you and I ough 
to begin to do about it. 


We’ve been in a seller’s market wher — 


anything went. Some of us are out ¢ 
that now; others in the hard goods ling 
are still in it but know they will be ov 
of it before too long. We’ve been filliy 
needs. That’s a lot different from crea 
ing wants. In some industries they’r 
still standing in line, hat in hand, waitiy 
to get a priority or an allocation. The 
isn’t going to last forever. We’re bad 
now at the beginning of want creatin 
which is different from need filling, k 
cause the latter is not selling. 

Coming out of the war, the first thin 
I remember we said was that after ¥ 
got into the buyer’s market we woul 
have an adequate sales force to sell an 
service the product satisfactorily. R 


member that one? That’s what we wer 


going to do, but have we done it? W 
have not! At the present time we ar 
trying to properly sell and _ service : 
larger volume of business than we di 
before the war with approximately 50, 
000 less sales and service personne 
Laugh that off. 


The automobile dealers of America ar 


squawking because the manufacturer 


did not make 6,000,000 automobiles la ~ 


year. They could have neither sold ne 


properly serviced 6,000,000 automobile ~ 


even if the automobile industry had bee 
fortunate enough to manufacture thet 
They didn’t even do a good job of sellin 
and servicing the 2,7000,000 cars thi 
were built in 1946. 


If you don’t believe that, ask almi ~ 


anybody who bought an automobile fro 
any dealer in America. Ask him abo 
the kind of selling, the kind of servic 
the kind of treatment he got. 

It seems to me that it is high time fi 
those of us charged with the responi 


bility of properly selling and servicit 7 


products, whether they are still in sho: 
supply or full supply, to give more thé 


lip service to that fundamental thing th! 7 


we talked about all during the war: 4 


adequate force of sales and servit 


people. 

A month ago I went into a big depati 
ment store in the middle west where: 
saw some 25 women standing in a lit! 


What were they there for? They we 4 
waiting for a chance to exercise th 4 
American housewife’s God-given pri 


lege of returning something she bt 


bought and which she had decided # 7 


did not like. I asked one of the exet! 


tives of that store how many claim # | 
return windows they had operated * 4 
fore the war. His answer was tW 4 
They have one now despite the fact thi 7 
they are doing a larger volume of bu | 


ness and at a larger profit than bef’ q 


the war. 
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OLD GUARD DINNER—Some old, some young but all old 
“Remember when” is the chief topic 


enough to have memories. 


of conversation at the Annual get Together Dinner of this Asso- 
ciation of Industry leaders with twenty or more years of Service. 


MINDING OUR OWN BUSINESS? (Continued) 


On that same trip through the middle 


‘ west, | went into the offices of a utility 


company and again I saw people stand- 


_ ing in a line a half-block long—this time 
' to pay their bills. Again, I asked a com- 


about? 


pany oflicial how many windows they 
had operating before the war. He told 
me they had had two. But now the cus- 
tomer has to stand in line to pay his 
bills. And they wonder where buyer 
resistance starts. It starts on the seller’s 
side of the counter, not the buyer’s side. 
And it’s starting because we—yes, | mean 
we sales executives—have failed to insist 
on this first fundamental: An adequate 
sales force. 

You and I know quite well that a lot 


) of this nonsense could be stopped im- 


mediately because we do not have a man- 
power shortage of that size. 


SELECTION OF PERSONNEL 
Remember the second point we talked 
There was to be a better selec- 


tion of personnel. Remember how we 
listened to the advocates of aptitude test- 


) ing who gave us the low-down on the 
servit 
) order to do a better job of selecting our 
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story. 


proper way to conduct interviews in 
people? 
talk? 
A big food manufacturer told me this 
| Late last year, one item in his 
line came into full supply, so he gave the 
boys the word. They put on a thumping 
big advertising, merchandising, and pro- 
motion program, But the thing tell 
flat. ‘he old salesmen did a pretty good 
Job, but the new ones laid an egg as big 
as the Pentagon. 
thought the answer was more training tor 
the new men; but they still laid an egg. 
I renunded this man of a conversation 
We had during the war about selection. 
He replied that he hadn’t selected the old 


What happened to all that fine 
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salesmen; that he had never used a selec- 
tion system in his life. I reminded him 
of the one thing he had forgotten. The 
old boys were selected by the survival-of- 
the-fittest process over a period of years. 
Only the fittest remained with him so, 
actually, they were selected. After the 
war, this manufacturer had taken just 
any returning G. I. who was willing to go 
to work for $50 a week and commissions, 
put him through a training process, sent 
him into the field, and then expected him 
to do a good job. 


Training? How good is it? Before I 
went te the west coast on a trip early 
this summer, I decided for the first time 
since the war to buy some new clothes. 
I went to one of the best known stores on 
Fifth Avenue, where I’ve had a charge 
account for years. The clerk who waited 
on me didn’t know from nothing. How 
he got to be a clothing salesman I’ll never 
know. He didn’t know or care whether 
the suits were made of wool, rayon, cot- 
ton or what-have-you, or who made them 
or why. There they were on the racks. 
Take ’em or leave ’em. 

I bought a couple of suits because I had 
to have them, but when I got home I 
thought to myself, “Never again. I’m 
through with that place.” In all the 
years that I have traded there, I’d never 
had an untrained sales person take care 
of me. But now I got not only an un- 
trained person but a stupid one as well. 


On thinking about this experience, I 
found I was not upset because prices 
were higher than they used to be. But 
I was definitely upset and bought less 
than I really needed because the person 
who waited on me was not trained in 
even the first principle of salesmanship, 
a knowledge of his products. 


While I was in Los Angeles at a recent 
convention, we frequently drove down 
Wilshire Boulevard in the morning to find 
a place for breakfast. At the drive-in we 
selected, it was a major operation to get 
the attention of the waitress. The second 
morning we went there, I had to ask 
for my coffee five time before I finally 
got it. The owner of that place probably 
worries about buyer resistance, but he 
has never troubled to spend a dime on 
any kind of training of the girl who 
waited on me. 


On our way out to the coast, my wife 
and I stood for two hours in the aisle 
to get into the dining car on one rail- 
road. Funny thing, on the way back on 
another road, we waited well over an 
hour to get into the diner but we didn’t 
stand in the aisle because the assistant 
steward came through,- inquired if we 
wanted to eat, and said he would call us 
when they had a table. We sat in the 
lounge car in comfort, having a drink 
while we waited. 


What’s the difference? The same per- 
sonnel making the same union wages, 
but all the difference in the world to the 
buyer. In the one case there was some 
training and thought; in the other, none 
at all. 


Within the last 60 days I have been in 
Chicago three times, and each time I’ve 
stopped at one of the biggest hotels in 
that city. Each time I took the trouble 
to have my office in Chicago go over and 
register me in because I know what hap- 
pens to those rooms they are supposed to 
save for late arrivals. What happened? 
Everytime I got there, they’d never 
heard of Motley—I wasn’t registered in 
—there was no reservation—and so on, 
far into the night, 


Each time, I had to go to the night 
manager. One hour later they found my 
registration—a little slip of paper stuck 
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MINDING OUR OWN BUSINESS? (Continued) 


away on a spindle. Finally, I was an- 
noyed to the point where I did something 
I’ve never done before. I wrote the man- 
ager of that hotel; told him what had 
happened, mentioned that I had been 
staying there for 25 years, and sug- 
gested that perhaps they should train 
their employees to handle advance regis- 
trations. 

Do you know the reply I got? He wrote 
that they were going to discontinue ad- 
vance registrations because they couldn’t 
figure out how to handle them satisfac- 
torily. 


TRAINING 


Training? We haven’t even the train- 
ing to handle the worst problem you and 
I have—the price situation. With a little 
training what a difference we could make 
in the public psychology about prices. 
What a difference it would make if some- 
body in the drug business would take 
the trouble to tell and remind people 
that most drug prices haven’t gone up— 
that you can still buy 24 aspirins for 
25 cents. 


I bought a car not so long ago and 
when it was delivered, there were a few 
minor but obvious things that needed 
adjustment. I called them to the atten- 
tion of the salesman who was making the 
delivery. I mentioned, casually and 
pleasantly, that since I was paying sev- 
eral hundred dollars more for this post- 
war car than I had paid for a similar 
one prewar, I felt I was entitled to good 
service. 


The response I got from him again 
demonstrates the lack of training that 
is current, particularly in the field of 
price. The salesman’s rejoinder was, 
“T will give you $500 more right now 
for this car than you paid for it.” 


My wife, being a little naive about such 
matters, asked him if he were really 
serious, and he explained with great 
vehemence that the dealer he worked for 
could sell this particular car for a thou- 
sand dollars more than I had paid for it, 
and that I was lucky to get a ear. 

Strangely enough, I didn’t feel that 
way about it. 


On a recent trip, I causally inquired 
of the conductor whether the price of the 
drawing room I had purchased was cor- 
rect. The price had not been printed on 
the stub; it had been written in in ink. 
I was immediately given a three minute 
lecture by this employee. He told me 
about the terrible things the transporta- 
tion people were doing to the traveling 
public in the way of increased rates. It 
was his considered opinion that if they 
didn’t stop raising the rates, people 
would stop riding the railroads. 


I did not expect this union man to 
explain that a part of the increase in 
rates was due to his demands for higher 
wages; but it would be reasonable to 
expect that his employers, faced with 
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this very evident dislike of higher prices 
on the part of the public, would have 
at least trained this man in the proper 
handling of inquiries such as mine. 


This failure to train employees to 
handle this price problem is evident in 
all lines, even in the chain stores. Re- 
cently, I purchased a couple of angel 
food cakes. The clerk gave them to me 
with the comment, “That’s a _ terrible 
price to have to pay for those cakes...” 
My statement that they were good cakes 
and that our family liked them was met 
with the rejoinder that before the war 
they had cost 29 cents; now they cost 
45 cents. “Ain’t it a crime!” she said. 


You say nothing can be done about 
these matters. It is being done! It is 
being done by men who are giving more 
than lip service to the fundamentals of 
selection and the training of adequate 
numbers. I can cite the case of a whole- 
sale drug house with headquarters in 
New York, N. Y., that took the trouble, 
three years ago, not to talk about it but 
to do something about it. They hired 
an expert who ran tests in one of their 
branches. He found, for instance, that 
they could take untrained girls who 
handled 65 percent of this company’s 
busines over the phones and train them 
to do a better job, meanwhile eliminating 
those who couldn’t take the training. 
Today, that company has better public 
relations and more sales than it formerly 
had. Sure, those girls are getting more 
pay than they were getting before, but 
they’re well worth it. 


I could cite many other examples but 
to mention just a few more, look at the 
job that American Airlines did years 
ago when they made a study and even put 
out a book on the simple but very impor- 
tant question of “How To Answer a Tele- 
phone.” 


Training—it can be done. 

It can be done. But it won’t be done 
unless top sales management does some- 
thing about it. It won’t happen in the 
automobile business until the automobile 
sales managers begin to tell dealers that 
they are either going to treat their cus- 
tomers right, with adequate,  well- 
selected, well-trained personnel, or they 
will find someone who will. It is the same 
thing in your department stores, chain 
stores, or any other line. 


It can be done, whether you have a 
union or not. I’ve had some dealings 
with unions myself. It is work, and not 
always easy but you can still do it if 
you are willing to do more than talk 
about it. 


Adequate numbers, well-selected, well- 
trained, indoctrinated. Why haven’t we 
done it? When we said that by 1945 we 
could employ 60 million people, I don’t 
think we really believed that. We weren’t 
willing to let go. Businessmen ought to 
stop reading those prophets of doom who 


publish dope sheets every Monday morn. 
ing. So far, they have been wrong abou 
almost every single solitary step of th 
postwar era. Most likely they will b 
wrong about the imediate and long-rang 
future because the economic realities ay 
these: 60,000,000 people are gainfully 
employed in this country at the highes 
wages in history and at a real incom 
greater than it was in 1939. Those ar 
economic realities. You and I, sale 
executives, worry about buyer resistance, 
much of which is generated on our sik 
of the counter. 

Because those 60,000,000 customers ar 
gainfully employed at a real income 
greater than it was in 1939, they stil 
need and can be persuaded to want the 
things that you and I have to sell. That 
is our job. 

If Russia and some of those other coun. 
tries realize that we are not going to 
fall on our face but are going to main. 
tain a high level of productivity ani 
employment, then you will see those coun. 
tries play ball. Let’s show them, in 194i 
and in the years ahead, that this thing 
we call the American Way is headed w 
by a management and a labor force with 
the guts to go out and do a job, not be. 
cause somebody in government say; 
they’ve got to; but because _ the 
want to; because they accept their 
responsibility—the politician to govern; 
labor to produce; business to manage. 

May I conclude by quoting a statement 
made by Sumner H. Slichter, Lamont 
University Professor at Harvard Uni. 
versity; “Our economy has the tremen. 
dous advantage of possessing three ani 
a half million business enterprises out- 
side of agriculture and about six million 
business enterprises in agriculture. This 
means that the American economy has 
nearly ten million places where innova- 
tions may be authorized. Have you ever 
thought of that? Ten million place 
where experiments may be tried; where 
no further authority is needed to auth- 
orize an experiment. Our economy oper: 
ates under about ten million separate 
private business budgets. No regimented 
economy can hope to compete in dynamic 
drive with an economy which possesses 
nearly ten million independent centers 
of initiative. I don’t see that the British 
or the Russians have a chance.” 


I don’t think they have a chance either § 


provided we Americans—politician, labor 
leader, businessman, sales executive— 
mind our own business. Let’s mind it s0 


well that there will be no question that 4 


we are performing the primary function 
of our particular part of industry. Let's 
not fritter away our productive unity 
by charges and counter-charges. Let's 


not blame the other fellow when we, 


selves, are also at fault. Let’s mind our 


own business as well as we know how. 9 


Then and only then will we regain and 
keep world leadership in the U. S. A. 
a leadership that appears to be sorely 
needed for these troubled times. 
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THE ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


- Howard T. Cumming, president of Cur- 


tice Brothers Co., Rochester N. Y., was 


lected president of the Association at 
he opening general session to succeed 

mil Rutz, president of Schuckl & Co., 
ne., Sunnyvale, Calif. 

Other officers elected at the same ses- 
gion include: First vice president—John 
F. McGovern, Minnesota Valley Canning 
(o., Le Sueur, Minn.; second vice presi- 


dent—Alfred W. Eames, California Pack- 


ing Corp., San Francisco, Calif.; secre- 
tary—Carlos Campbell, Washington, D. 
.; and treasurer—Frank E, Gorrell, 
reat D. C. Mr. Eames, Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. Gorrell continue in 
Office, all three having held similar posi- 
during 1947. 
_ The following directors were elected or 
were held over and will serve the Asso- 
tiation during the term indicated: 


' DIRECTORS ELECTED TO FILL 

: UNEXPIRED TERMS 

_ Edward E. Burns, Alton Canning Co., 
Alton, N. Y. (Term expires 1949) 

' Joseph M. Steele, Steele Canning Co., 
Springdale, Ark. (Term expires 1949) 


' DIRECTORS ELECTED FOR 
ONE YEAR 
Scott A. Holman, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Chicago, Ill. 

Fred E. Jewett, G. S. & F. E. Jewett, 
Norridgewock, Maine. 


DIRECTORS ELECTED FOR 
TWO YEARS 


_ Henry W. Chavis, Ames Canning Co., 
Ames, Iowa. 

) Peter J. Naeye, Marion Canning Co., 
Inc., Marion, N. Y. 

_ James M. Shriver, The B. F. Shriver 
Co., Westminster, Md. 


_ DIRECTORS ELECTED FOR 
THREE YEARS 


F William R. Benner, Streator Canning 
£o., Streator, Ill.; Gordon Bowman, Bow- 


man Apple Products Co., Mt. Jackson, 
Va.; Herbert C. Davis, Terminal Island 
Sea Foods, Ltd., Terminal Island, Calif.; 
Clinton W. Davis, Jr., Portland Packing 
Co., Portland, Maine; E. J. Draper, 
Treesweet Products Co., Santa Ana, 
Calif.; Alfred H. Funke, P. J. Ritter Co., 
Bridgeton, N. J.; L. M. Jones, Washing- 
ton Canners Coop., Vancouver, Wash.; 
Ernest E. Killion, Jr., Vincennes Packing 
Corp., Vincennes, Ind.; William C. Kunz- 
man, Kuner-Empson Co., Brighton, Colo.; 
Harold J. McCarty, Brownsville, Wis; 
Robert W. Mairs, H. J. McGrath Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; F. M. Moos, Idaho Can- 
ning Co., Payette, Idaho; C. L. Rogers, 
Point Adams Packing Co., Hammond, 
Ore.; Robert D. Schenkl, Greencastle 
Packing Co., Ine., Greencastle, Pa.; 
Howard Sweatt, Besco Products Co., Or- 
lando, Fla.; Ronald Wadsworth, Califor- 
nia Packing Corp., Ogden, Utah; Norman 
L. Waggoner, Santa Clara Packing Co., 
San Jose, Calif.; Edward B. Woodworth, 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


DIRECTORS WHOSE TERMS 
HELD OVER 


H. E. Apple, Jr., Birds Eye-Snider 
Division of General Foods Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; C. R. Barnhart, Winorr Can- 
ning Co., Circleville, Ohio; Luke F. Beck- 
man, The Beckman & Gast Co., St. 
Henry, Ohio; J. Logan Bloodworth, 
Cherokee Products Co., Haddock, Ga.; H. 
D. Booker, Lottsburg, Va.; Fred C. Bush, 
Bush Bros. & Co., Dandridge, Tenn.; 
Henry P. Cannon, II, H. P. Cannon 
& Son, Ine., Bridgeville, Del.; A. L. 
Cramer, Engleman Products Co., Elsa, 
Texas; H. K. Defendorf, Kauai Pine- 
apple Co., Ltd., Kalaheo, T. H.; Roy W. 
Demeritt, The Demeritt Co., Waterbury, 
Vt.; Edward H. Dunlap, Plymouth Can- 
ning Co., Plymouth, Ind.; Wm. R. Ed- 
dington, Eddington Canning Co., Spring- 
ville, Utah; Garnett R. Fleming, Morris- 


town Canning Co., Morristown, Ind.; 
William H. Foster, Foster & Wood Can- 
ning Co., Lodi, Calif.; Robert A. Friend, 
Friend Bros., Inc., Melrose, Mass.; How- 
ard J. Fuhremann, Fuhremann Canning 
Co., Lanark, Ill.; T. O. Goeres, Lodi 
Canning Co., Lodi, Wis.; Clark Hagan, 
Sac City Canning Corp., Sac City, Iowa; 
Henry McK. Haserot, Hawaiian Can- 
neries Co., Ltd., Kapaa, T. H.; Earle 
Johnson, Gerber Products Co., Fremont, 
Mich.; H. E. Kelley, H. E. Kelley & Co., 
New Church, Va.; Leo T. Kreielsheimer, 
Kadaik Fisheries Co., Seattle, Wash.; 
Steve Lange, Owatonna Canning Co., 
Owatonna, Minn.; F. J. Leard, Custom 
House Packing Co., Monterey, Calif.; R. 
G. Lucks, California Packing Corp., San 
Francisco, Calif.; R. E. McCaughern, 
Starr Fruit Products Co., Portland, Ore.; 
Julian McPhillips, Southern Shell Fish 
Co., Ine., Harvey, La.; L. E. Neel, 
Turlock Cooperative Growers, Modesto, 
Calif.; K. H. Nelson, Otoe Food Products 
Co., Nebraska City, Nebr.; J. B. Park, 
Brandywine Mushroom Corp., West 
Chester, Pa.; Robert Payne, Eau Claire 
Packing Co., Eau Claire, Mich.; Albanus 
Phillips, Jr., Phillips Packing Co., Cam- 
bridge, Md.; M. B. Pike, Holmes Packing 
Corp., Eastport, Maine; L. L. Recker, 
Adams Packing Coop., Canning Div., 
Auburndale, Fla.; R. D. Robinson, Dr. 
P. Phillips Canning Co., Orlando, Fla.; 
Walter Scheid, Loudon Div. of Standard 
Brands, Napoleon, Ohio; G. C. Scott, 
Minnesota Valley Canning Co., Le Sueur, 
Minn.; Elton S. Shaw, Sunny Slope 
Farm, San Jose, Calif.; Albert T. Smith, 
Smith Canning Co., Clearfield, Utah; O. 
E. Snider, Blue Lake Packers, Inc., 
Salem, Ore.; T. C. Tait, Swift & Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Mareus L. Urann, National 
Cranberry Association, Hanson, Mass.; 
Alan R. Warehime, Hanover Canning 
Co., Hanover, Pa.; E. J. Watson, Pict- 
Sweet Foods, Ine., Mt. Vernon, Wash.; 
L. J. Weix, Oconomowoe Canning Co., 
Oconomowoc, Wis.; Robert Williams, 
Stokely Foods, Inc., Oakland, Calif. 
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MACHINE CO. EXHIBIT—Labelers and Boxers like 
B" other labor saving machinery created considerable attention 
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at the 1948 show. Naturally Canners turned to this old line Co. 
for advice, counsel and Orders, ; 
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1948 CANNERS’ PANEL DISCUSSION 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday Morning, January 20, 1948 


A REVIEW OF THE 1947 OUTLOOK 


By Howard T. Cumming, President, 

Curtice Brothers Co., Rochester, 

N. Y., and Moderator of the Can- 

ner’s Panel ‘Looking Ahead to 
1948”. 


This type of panel discussion of can- 
ners’ problems was inaugurated last year 
in the belief that it would supply some of 
the answers to the many questions that 
are on our minds as we come to this con- 
vention. We are at the end of one sea- 
son and at the beginning of another. 
We hope to learn something from these 
discussions and from our conversations 
with those we meet that will enable each 
of us individually to plan more wisely 
and operate more effectively as we go 
through the 1948 season. 

Perhaps a brief review of the panel 
discussions of last year and a briefer 
reference to the results of the past season 
will serve two purposes; to introduce to 
your minds some of those subjects that 
are most important and to indicate how 
valuable the judgment of the gentlemen 
who appear on these panels may be. 

THE ATMOSPHERE 

Before referring to the discussions of 
a year ago it is perhaps in order to re- 
call the atmosphere in which the 1947 con- 
vention was held. We had just witnessed 
a serious decline in the price of canned 
citrus products. To many there appeared 
to be a threatening surplus of canned 
peas. There were those among us, in- 
cluding brokers, distributors and canners, 
who believed and loudly proclaimed that 
we were on the verge of a serious decline 
in the price of canned foods. An econ- 
omist of some note gained considerable 
publicity and found many sympathizers 
when he prophesied a drastic decline in 
canned food prices in the next sixty days. 
While there were many who refused to 
accept that future outlook they were 
either in the minority or much less audi- 
ble. The convention last year was held 
in an atmosphere of gloom. The pessi- 
mists outweighed the optimists. 

Perhaps I should remind you that this 
panel was made up last year of a whole- 
sale grocer, a banker who deals exten- 
sively with this industry, a representa- 
tive of the Department of Agriculture 
and two prominent and successful can- 
ners. 


NO BURDENSOME CARRYOVERS 


The subject uppermost in our minds 
was the then current stock and its prob- 
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able disposition ahead of the new pack. 
That would have an important bearing 
on the size of the new pack and on prices. 
The view expressed by both Mr. Krimen- 
dahl and Mr. Whitmarsh—and in almost 
the same language—was that the 1946 
pack would move into consumption ahead 
of the 1947 pack, and no one on the panel 
disagreed with them. Some of the rea- 
sons advanced for that confidence were 
the following: 

1. There prevailed an enormous dis- 
posable income and there seemed to be 
no good reason to think it would dis- 
appear. 


HOWARD T. CUMMING, President 
National Canners Association 


2. Full employment seemed to be as- 
sured throughout 1947. 

3. The population increase of 6% and 
the changing characteristic of that popu- 
lation—from farm to city—suggested a 
strong and growing demand for pro- 
cessed foods. 

4. The average annual consumption of 
processed and unprocessed food of 1650 
pounds prewar had increased from 10 
to 15% by 1946 over the prewar rate. 

5. There appeared to be greater civilian 
export possibilities than we had enjoyed 
for some years. 

As we look back to last spring and 
summer I think we will agree that the 
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pack of 1946, large as it was, found its 
way into consumption and had little 
effect on the size or the price of the 1947 
pack. There may have been a few ex. 
ceptional items that proved troublesome 
but the over-all picture as we approached 
the 1947 pack, was reasonably good. 


A year ago we were confronted with a 
possible short supply of tin cans. 
canners had been advised that they would 
be subject to an allocation. Others were 
certainly threatened with the same thing, 
While the situation was somewhat pre. 
carious it is interesting to recall that the 
banker who appeared here with us mad 
this sage remark: “You may look upon 
tinplate as a limiting factor, and nm? 
doubt there will be a scarcity of tinplate; 
but the tinplate industry has the faculty 
of surprising us, of doing the unusual 
and I confidently expect that this year, 
barring strikes, the supply of tinplate 
will be more than adequate for the con. 
sumption that is possible.” 

So far as I know the efforts of can.’ 
ners in 1947 were not handicapped by 
the lack of cans. 


It was freely predicted a year ago that 
the cost of canned foods would advance. 
Even at that time there was assurance 
that supplies, including cans, would be 
from 10 to 15 percent higher. There: 
was less certainty about the trend of 
grower prices for fruits and vegetables, 
The canners on the panel expressed 1 
“hope” and no more, that these raw ma- 
terials would be purchased on a some- 
what lower level. Mr. Meyers agree 
that there was room for adjustment it 
grower prices, presumably downward. 


The lack of confidence on the pari of 
these gentlemen in those predictions 
proved to be justified. The 1947 Annual 
Crop Production Report published in 
December indicates that the season’ 
average grower price per ton advancel 
on some commodities and declined on 
others, and there was considerable vari- 
ation in the different canning areas. Peas, 
beets, and corn advanced whereas beans 
and tomatoes declined. I know of no 
published figure that supplies a per ton 
cost for all perishable fruits and vege- 
tables that are canned but if there were 
one I believe the 1947 figures would be 
slightly below that of 1946. Nor do! 
know of any average total cost per <ozel 
figure but I am certain that an over-all 
1947 figure would be higher than the 1946 
figure. 


The seasonal character of this business 
is partly responsible for the need for 
ample bank credit. 


fruit and vegetables. Without it the 
industry would be ruined. With it we 
may prosper. A year ago our bankel 


friend, Mr. Reed, said: “Certainly, there — 
will be ample credit for financing th” 
1947 pack.” 

While some segments of the fruit ani 
vegetable industry may have had some ~ 


Some 


Credit is an impor” 
tant ingredient in the pack of cannei 


difficulties in 1947 I believe the canners 7 
generally found that Mr. Reed’s predi: 7 


tion was accurate. 
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A REVIEW OF THE 1947 OUTLOOK 


(Continued) 


As I read over the speeches made on 


this program last year I detected in all 


of them a note of caution. While there 


' was no surrendering to those who fore- 
saw depression, there was a recognition 
- of the fact that if we were to have a good 
' year we needed to be conscious of some 
of the pitfalls that beset this industry. 
- We were reminded of the dangers of 
- over-production, the consequence of which 


we all know. We were told that con- 


- sumers were becoming much more selec- 


tive in their buying and that quality 
should be our watchword. Holding our 
costs at an absolute minimum through 
increased efficiency was driven home to 
us. Being everlastingly conscious of new 
and growing competition, such as the 


frozen food industry, was emphasized. 
Growing competition between our dis- 
tributors and among ourselves called for 
more intensive and better methods of 
merchandising. Yes, although there was 
ground for confidence there was plenty 
of need for caution. 

It is not possible at this time to make 
a final appraisal of last season, but I 
cannot refrain from saying that when 
the history for the year is written, I 
believe it will be recorded as a satisfac- 
tory year—certainly not equal to some 
of the war years in volume and profit 
and, of course, making allowance for 
exceptions, but a year above the average. 

So from here out let’s concentrate on 
1948. 


THE SHIFT FROM SELLER’S TO BUYER’S MARKET 


By Henry P. Taylor, President, Tay- 

lor & Caldwell, Inc., Walkerton, Va., 

Canner Representative on “‘Looking 
Ahead for 1948’’, 


During most of the past seven years 
the canning industry has not had to 
worry about selling. People were pros- 
perous, money was plentiful and demand 
was so much greater than supply that 
almost anything could be sold. Today, 
as shown in the charts the Association 
has supplied, disposable personal income 
—which means buying power—is higher 


- than it ever has been, and people are 


spending a larger percentage of it for 
food than ever before, but the statistical 
position of some grades of canned peas 
and the experience of canned citrus both 
last year and this is a warning that even 
under prosperous conditions it is possible 
to lose money in the canning industry. 


It might pay us to look at ourselves to 
see if we are different from other indus- 
tries and if these differences involve 
hazards which are peculiar to our indus- 
try and against which we should be on 
guard 


SEASONAL NATURE RAISES 
HAZARDS 


Mos! other industry operates the year 
‘round against a backlog of orders. When 
the orviers give out, the industry stops or 
slows down its operations. Most other 
industry is able to curtail or stop its 
operations at any time and to resume or 
expanc them whenever it is expedient to 
do so. 

The seasonal canning industry, how- 
ever, must produce within brief, rigidly 
defined periods of weeks a full year’s 
Supp'y of its product. It must operate 


within that time if it is to operate at all 
and rewardless of whether or not it has 
orders. Once its commitments for acre- 


age have been made, it cannot curtail 
or stop its operations except at a price 
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which may well prove ruinous. In gen- 
eral, if it would defer its operation, the 
postponement must be for twelve months. 

Most other industry can predict within 
narrow limits how much of its product 
it will turn out within a given period. 
The individual canner cannot predict, 


HENRY P. TAYLOR 


except within very wide limits, how much 
of his product he will process, and while 
the total output of all packers of a single 
item will not vary as widely as that of a 
single packer, it, too, cannot be predicted 
except within quite wide limits. 

Most other industry can calculate its 
costs quite closely in advance, but the 
costs of the seasonal canning industry 
vary so with the unpredictable weather 
that they cannot be closely forecast. 

Most other industry can be reasonably 
sure that its product will conform to pre- 


determined specifications, but in the can- 
ning industry, under adverse seasonal 
conditions, even the greatest care will 
not always insure as high a standard of 
quality as was planned. 


Then, too, the product of the canning 
industry, which is food, is at the same 
time a vital necessity and something of 
which you can use only so much. A 
starving man will pay any price for food, 
but a man whose stomach is full will not 
give you two cents for any more until he 
is hungry again. Small variations be- 
tween an under- and an over-supply can 
make an enormous difference in the 
urgency of the demand for the canner’s 
product. Is there any wonder, then, in so 
hazardous and uncertain an industry, 
whose product under varying conditions 
wakens so wide a range of emotion in 
the consumer’s breast, that the price 
should also vary widely? 

But the canner, rugged individualist 
that he is, is not satisfied with the haz- 
ards that nature has wished on him; 
he creates others himself. Knowing the 
uncertainty of his costs, his volume and 
his market, and that uncertainty should 
be balanced by reserves, he often gaily 
starts out on a shoestring. He knows 
that when the pack is large, sales are 
slow and prices weak; but he makes no 
adequate provision to warehouse and 
finance his own pack, and so does his 
part to make a weak market weaker. If 
he happens to have an unusually large 
pack on a weak market, he will often 
load up his regular customers at the full 
list price and later on sell their com- 
petitors at any price they will pay, at 
least as long as he can get away with it. 


DISTRIBUTORS HAND FORCED 


But the day is past when we can get 
away with it. The past history of the 
canning industry is not such as to inspire 
the distributor with confidence in times 
of oversupply. You cannot blame him. 
You would not pay $1.50 for an item 
today which in 30 days might sell for 
$1.00. The distributor’s margin does 
not permit him to take chances on a 
weak market. What does hé do? He 
probes for the bottom of the market and 
he buys from hand to mouth. As a result, 
the canner’s market is subjected to the 
most severe pressure and sales are lost 
because stock is not available in distri- 
butor’s hands. This is not because the 
distributor has anything against the 
canning industry. He is looking for only 
two things—safety for himself and an 
advantage over his competitors, if he 
can get it. The canning industry itself 
has forced him to this line of action. 


DIVERSITY REDUCES RISK 

Well, what can we do about it? The 
first thing is to establish a basis for con- 
fidence. This means that since we are 
in a very risky business we will try to 
reduce the risk and not add to it. It is 
our failure to do this which has created 
the lack of confidence. Of course, the in- 
dustry as a whole can do nothing about 
this —it must be done by the canners as 
individuals, 
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SELLER’S TO BUYER’S MARKET SHIFT 


(Continued) 


The first thing the individual canner 
ean do is to diversify. Life is even 
more uncertain than canning, but in- 
surance companies insure it with entire 
safety by spreading the risk. Two, three 
or four items are much less likely than 
one to go sour the same year. Also, if 
it is necessary to curtail the pack of one 
item it may be possible to increase 
another and maintain the same volume. 
If sales are slow in one item, better sales 
in another may relieve the necessity for 
pushing sales on the weak market and 
making it worse. It is also generally 
easier to sell several items than just 
one. 


LIMIT PACK TO RESOURCES 


The second thing is to plan to limit the 
pack to what the canner can reasonably 
expect to take care of, to what he can 
reasonably expect to finance and sell. 
Since canning is such an uncertain busi- 
ness it sometimes happens that a canner 
has a very large pack which sells for a 
very high price and he makes an unholy 
profit. The thought of this possibility 
offers a great temptation to gamble on 
its happening. To do this, however, is 
to increase instead of decrease the risk 
in our business, and in the long run it 
brings disaster. Canning has been pass- 
ing steadily into larger and stronger 
hands. One reason for this is that these 
larger and stronger hands have reduced 
their risk by doing the things I am 
recommending to you. The smaller can- 
ners may well profit by their example. 


WAREHOUSING SPACE NEEDED 


The third thing the canner should do 
is to plan to take care of his pack. Since 
he puts up in a few weeks what will be 
used over a year’s time—or longer, he 
should be prepared to carry it for as long 
a part of that time as may be necessary. 
If he turns over to someone else the job 
of carrying this inventory, he must be 
prepared to give up the reward in the 
form of profit which goes with this job. 
If there is any risk in carrying this in- 
ventory, the canner may be sure that 
whoever takes this risk off his hands will 
insist on being well paid for doing so. 
If the canner is to do this job—and he 
should—he must have warehouse space 
and financial resources adequate for the 
pack he may have to take care of. If 
he is a careful man and has the ware- 
house, he can get a good deal of the 
needed financing on the security of his 
inventory. It is decidedly to the advan- 
tage of the canner to do this, because in 
the long run he will be well paid for 
doing it. 

Besides being well paid for it, the can- 
ner just cannot afford not to have these 
resources. Not to have them means he 
may be forced to sell. When canners 
are forced to sell, the market is weak. 
Distributors cannot afford to buy on a 
weak market until it has hit bottom, 
which may be below—considerably below 
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—the cost of production. The only cure 
for this condition is prevention, which 
means careful planning for warehousing 
and financing and a refusal to gamble 
on hitting the jack-pot. 


PACK TO QUALITY NOT PRICE 


A fourth thing the canner can do is to 
put up a pack he is proud of and to sell 
on the basis of quality and not price. If 
the past few years have proved any- 
thing, it is that people will not eat poor 
quality if they can get and pay for good 
quality. There is a pressure to buy as 
well as a pressure to sell, and nothing 
so builds up this pressure to buy as good 
quality. 

There is just one other thing. If I 
asked you why you were in business, you 
would say to make a profit. Well, what 
is a profit? Do not think it is something 


you are entitled to. Or something yoy 


can take away from the other fellow, * 4 


Let’s look at it this way. Let’s look at 
the United States. Nowhere in recorded 
history has a people been so free to re. 
ward with its patronage those who 
served it best, and nowhere in recorded 
history has a people been so magnif.. 
cently served, or have those who served 
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it well been so richly rewarded. That is ~ 


the meaning of profit. 

The right to make a profit carries the 
obligation to earn it. 
on rights as something that gives them an 
advantage, but this is not the case, 
Rights only give you an opportunity, and 
that opportunity carries with it an obli 
gation. 
ning —or any other — industry carries 
with it the obligation not to commit 
those economic sins which tend to destroy 
the industry and the service which it 
renders. To the extent we evade these 
obligations we court disaster and des. 
truction. 


NEW HORIZONS IN 


By William H. Eden, vice president, 

American Stores Company, Philadel- 

phia, Pa., Distributor Representative 
on “Looking Ahead for 1948”’. 


In 1947 retail food sales reached 
another all time high; they are conserva- 
tively estimated to go well beyond 25 
billion dollars. This substantial increase 
reflects our present national economy of 
higher levels in employment, incomes, 
production and prices. 


National income for the first eight 
months of 1947 totaled over 138 billion 
dollars compared with 97 billion dollars 
in the same period in 1946. And, in the 
last quarter of 1947, personal income, 
after taxes, was running at the astound- 
ing rate of over 179 billion dollars per 
year. These, and many other important 
business and financial indexes, concur 
that the present national economic boom 
will continue for at least the greater part 
of 1948. 


Our population has increased 10 mil- 
lion or 8 percent since 1939, but our 
economy has grown much faster and our 
people are not only eating more food, but 
much better food and buying a larger 
assortment of food. 


Our food production facilities have 
been very much expanded and improved 
during the last seven years to provide 
for the increased demand. It is also 
true that food distributors’ facilities have 
been improved and expanded in propor- 
tion, 

Progressive food distributors in al] 
areas of the United States continued to 
spend many millions of dollars in 1947 
building new warehouses and many mod- 
ern self service markets, as well as en- 
larging and renovating existing markets, 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION 
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installing new, modern equipment ani’ J 


layouts, and converting service stores to 
self service. 


Distributors’ personnel has also re. 
ceived the attention its importance de. 
mands. The higher wage structure, 
shorter hours, training programs, pen- 
sion plans, etc., are attracting and hold, 
ing a much higher I.Q. level of employees, 
thousands of these men and women with 
higher educational attainments than 
formerly. 


Many noted economists, research engi- 
neers and other experts are also being 
added to the staff of progressive food 
distributors. Many improvements in new 
selling techniques are being developei 
for self service stores; better lighting, 
improved store layouts, more attractive 
and informative labels, store broadcast: 
ing, mixing harmonious music with inter- 
esting commercials at point of sales; 
television advertising in the stores and in 
the home; more planning and displays 
with more color in signs and other adver: 
tising; store demonstrations and _ other 
sales plans; all tailor-made to fit this 
modern type of food merchandising, all 


geared to sell more merchandise, improve 
the service to consumers and cut the cost 


of operation. 


Following their usual policy the greater 


part of the economies affected in these 
many improvements by distributors, are 
being passed along to consumers in the 
form of better values and services. Sales 
were higher in 1947 but because of in 
creased operating costs and lower mark 
ups percentages of net profits will be 
lower. As an illustration, in spite d- 


increased costs and expenses of all opera _ 


tions, because of higher volume of sales, 


improved methods and facilities, 
American Stores Company have bee! ~ 
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NEW HORIZONS IN FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


(Continued) 


able to cut the mark-up between their 
costs and their selling prices 21 percent 


_ during the last seven years, and this is 


in line with other efficient distributors. 


Food distributors’ inventories, at the 
present time, are higher than they were 
a year ago at this time, but considered in 
proportion to present higher sales and 
prices, they are not too burdensome. 
And, with intelligent sales promotion on 
those items that are in abundant supply, 


’ we believe they too can be sold, I hope, 


at present prices. 


In the face of employment now hugging 
the 60 million mark and disposable in- 


» eome at an all time high, we could con- 


clude by stating we are afraid that there 
is nothing to be concerned about in food 
distribution in 1948. 


ADDITIONAL COMPETITION 


But, turning from the brighter side, 
you canners will be interested to know 
prices and operation costs are still ad- 
vancing; sales gains are much lower than 
they were a year ago. There is a pro- 
nounced and growing resistance to higher 
food prices by consumers and they are 
becoming much more selective in their 
purchases. Unknown or up-graded brands 
of canned foods of doubtful quality are 
impossible to sell now, except at a loss. 
Full standards of quality will be a “must” 
in the future or packers can expect re- 
jections. 


All classes of retail food distributors 
are giving more store space and selling 
effort to perishable, prepackaged fresh 
fruits and vegetables, frosted foods, fresh 
fish, bakery products, ice cream, pre- 
packaged self serve fresh meats, etc. 
Distributors believe they provide more 
glamour and consumer appeal, take less 
inventory investment. 


The increased store space for perish- 
ables, plus the space needed for the 
many new food products constantly com- 
ing on the market, and the many duplica- 
tions added during the war, has created 
a crowded condition in warehouses and 
stores. And, we fear, in the smaller 
Stores bottlenecks retarding the positive 
selling of many canned foods is an 
actuality. Because of these factors, dis- 
tributors are screening their inventories, 
discontinuing many duplicate brands, 
stocked during the shortages, as well as 
eliminating all items that do not show 
sufficient sales volume to pay for the 
warehouse and shelf space used. 


_You, and we, will have in 1948 addi- 
tional competition for the consumer’s 
dollar, not only because of a tremendous 
increase in all consumer goods other than 
foods, but also you will have increased 
competition for the consumer’s patronage 
and for store space and distributors’ sell- 
Ing eorts from perishable foods, pre- 
packaged fresh fruits and vegetables, 
frosted foods, ete. 
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PRICE ADVANTAGE 


Food prices have received more than 
their share of publicity in 1947. Govern- 
ment reports show that the average 
prices of all foods have just about 
doubled. Compared with the 1935-39 
period a large part of this increase 
occurred during the past year; the largest 
advances were made in those foods 
affected by Government purchases for 
shipment abroad. These are wheat and 
other grains affecting meat, flour, bread, 
poultry, dairy products, cereals; fats and 
oils affecting shortening, mayonnaise, 
oleo; and basic foods, such as rice and 
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beans. However, there are a great many 
foods sold in our stores today below 
1946 prices; among them are most can- 
ned fruits and vegetables, fruit and vege- 
table juices, soups, tomato products and 
many others. The prices of these prod- 
ucts have advanced 44 percent less than 
the average price advance of all foods 
and show excellent value to consumers 
today. 


We believe the canned food industry 
as a whole should take advantage of this 
present opportunity and advertise the 
convenience, the wholesomeness and big 
food value, the saving of fuel, as well as 
the economy of canned foods. 


The present high employment, at good 
wages, assures both producers, canners 
and distributors the opportunity of main- 
taining and advancing the sales of can- 
ned foods in 1948. The same can be 
accomplished by better and increased sell- 
ing efforts and by coordinating the.sell- 
ing power of food distributors and can- 
ners. The proposed industry advertising 
of canned peas is a step in the right 
direction. 


But last and most important, the price 
structure and the size of the new packs 
of canned foods in 1948, I believe, should 
be approached with much caution and 
consideration. Higher carrying charges 
for seasonable packs support a larger 
differential between prompt and delayed 
delivery. Higher label allowances must 
be considered to provide more attractive 
labels for both packers’ and distributors’ 
brands; more substantial packing cases 
should be used. Increased acreage, labor 
and supply costs, additional transporta- 
tion charges are all a certainty but we 
should remember there is a price at which 
the consumer says “no” and when this 
little lady says “no” she does not take 
into consideration production or distri- 
bution costs. 


I appreciate the opportunity of appear- 
ing on your program today and congratu- 
late the canning industry on your 
achievements during the past seven 
years. We are all conscious of the great 
importance food plays in our national 
economy, as well as its importance to the 
people in foreign lands. 


Food producers, processors and distri- 
butors are, I believe, better prepared 
than ever before to accept the responsi- 
bility of supplying our nation’s food in 
1948 in sufficient quantity and at the 
lowest possible prices consistent with 
good quality. 


WHOLESALERS CANNED MILK 
STOCKS 


Stocks of canned condensed milk held 
by wholesale grocers on December 31, 
1947 were at record levels for the date. 
Production of canned condensed milk 
in November, however, was the highest 
of record since 1924. Holdings of canned 
evaporated milk by wholesale grocers 
on December 31 were lower than a year 
earlier or on September 30. 


BOX DEFICIENCIES IMPROVE 


A. H. Greenly, Chairman of the Official 
Classification Committee, expressed satis- 
faction with the progress being made by 
the corrugated fibre box industry in cor- 
recting some of the deficiencies in materi- 
als and methods which have plagued the 
industry since the war. Mr. Greenly 
was particularly pleased with the efforts 
of the Quality Control and Research 
Group of Manufacturers sponsored by 
Container Laboratories, Inc. whom he 
addressed at a meeting at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York (on January 


The railroads have been systematically 
sampling fibre shipping containers to as- 
sure compliance with Rule 41, according 
to Mr. Greenly, and in 1946 and 1947 
deficient containers were appearing in 
approximately 33% of the cases investi- 
gated. The average for 1947 has dropped 
to 274%, and continuing progress is 
apparent. : 
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THE GROWER’S LABOR AND OTHER PRODUCTION 
PROBLEMS 


By Lester C. Jones, President, New 

Jersey-Pennslyvania Cooperative To- 

mato Growers Association, Inc., 
Medford, New Jersey. 


It was my privilege to attend the panel 
meeting last January. As I heard the 
discussion, I was struck by one fact in 
the economic picture which was painted. 
One speaker pointed out that proces- 
sors’ labor costs would undoubtedly in- 
crease. Another mentioned that the cost 
of cans and other supplies in 1947 would 
be higher than in 1946. A banker sug- 
gested that credit lines might be re- 
stricted and credit costs would rise. The 
single exception to the suggested parade 
of cost increases was Raw Material. 

Frankly, this speech surprised me. As 
a grower—as a producer of the raw ma- 
terial for canning—I know that my 1947 
costs were also certain to rise. It seemed 
clear to me that fertilizer, fuel, agri- 
cultural containers, labor, farm machin- 
ery, repairs, in short practically every 
cost I had, were going up. Compara- 
tively, I also knew, that margin of profit 
in the contract growing of canning crops 
was one of the lowest prevailing for any 
crop or group of crops produced by farm- 
ers during the wartime period. 

Once again, looking ahead to 1948, we 
as growers cannot foresee any lowering 
of our costs. Indeed, we have every rea- 
son to anticipate increased costs. Fer- 
tilizer, which to many of us is an essen- 
tial item, has already risen in price. The 
cost of farm machinery, as well as the 
cost of maintaining and repairing it, has 
been rising constantly. With the present 
scarcity of lumber, we see little hope for 
relief in the field box situation. 


LABOR OUTLOOK BLEAK 


Most important, our labor outlook is 
bleak. Few in this room need to be told 
that farmers cannot count on unemploy- 
ment rolls as a source of their labor. 
Nor can farmers realistically expect that 
city labor, or to some extent, even rural 
labor, will take jobs to harvest canning 
crops. The past harvesting season was 
most difficult for even those growers 
whose crops did not require a great 
amount of harvesting labor. And last 
season, it must be remembered, the war- 
time farm labor program was still in 
effect. 


If I stress this matter of labor it is 
only because of its importance to the 
grower and the canner alike. Govern- 
ment officials have estimated that some 
60,000 to 70,000 foreign farm laborers 
will be needed in 1948 for agriculture as 
a whole to maintain its level of pro- 
duction. Moreover, this estimate assumes 
the most intensive recruitment and the 
most efficient utilization of all available 
domestic labor. 
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You will remember that under the war- 
time program, farmers were assisted in 
obtaining both domestic and foreign 
labor, which was often housed in Feder- 
ally-operated camps and transported at 
Government expense. This program ter- 
minated on December 31. To use foreign 
workers in 1948, growers will have to 
underwrite almost prohibitive transpor- 
tation costs, post various types of bonds, 
furnish housing, medical care and the 
like. Fully to utilize domestic labor 
requires the proper transfer of workers 
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from one area of need to another, and 
from one crop to another in proper se- 
quence. 


While it is true that various Govern- 
ment plans are under discussion, I am 
not too optimistic about how far they will 
go to meet the real problem. Nor do I 
have any real hope that they will play 
any part in answering the question of 
farm labor costs to the grower in 1948. 


CANNING CROPS OR GRAIN? 


Accordingly, as we enter 1948 it should 
be no surprise that a great many farmers 
in all sections of the country are going 
to ask themselves: ‘Shall I raise toma- 
toes (or beans, or sugar corn, or peas) 
or shall I, instead, try to grow a little 
more wheat (or barley or corn)? Not 
unnaturally they will point out to them- 
selves that the cost of growing these 
basic crops is less, the weather hazards 
are smaller, the worries of timely har- 
vesting are less, the labor problem can 
be minimized, and the net return from 
producing these grains looks good. For 
those dairymen who are experiencing 
high feed costs, these arguments will be 
appealing. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


It is a commonplace that growers ani i 
canners are dependent upon each other,’ 
We look to you as processors for a larg 
part of our market. Necessarily, you ar 
dependent upon your growers for you ee 
very existence. Yet occasionally som)” 
of the processors have lost sight of this q 
in dealing with their growers. Some) 
times the grower has felt that the deck ; 
was dealt by the canner alone, and that 5 + 
the odds were not even. : 


Largely because growers have come t)) 


appreciate the importance of their can. 
ning market, they have come to be bette 
informed about it. Information as ty 
market conditions has become available 
to farmers and they can now sit dow?! 
and discuss with their processors on 3) 
common basis the mutual problems con. 


fronting both. It is my feeling that th! a 


past few years have seen greater har. — 


mony and a sounder approach to thee) 7 


common problems. This has been ad. — 
vantageous to canner and to grower 
alike. It has assured the canner of ar | 
adequate supply of raw material 
fair price. It has given the farmer; 7 
good market for his production. Mor 7 
important, it has developed mutual re 7 
spect and contributed to the solution of ~ 
many problems which neither alone 
might have solved. ; 
It is on this basis that I have pointed 
to the plain fact that in 1948 the costs of 
producing canning crops will be high ~ 
Competition for acreage with high pricei 
grain will be keen. The ever-present 


labor problem will be intensified, ani 7 


inevitably there will be a tendency on th 7 
part of many growers to turn to thee 7 
crops with lower costs of production 7 
because they require less labor. 4g 
Nevertheless, I am confident that by ~ 
and large, the growers of the country ~ 
will, during the coming year, produc ~ 
for you an adequate supply of raw ma ~ 
terial at a fair price. They can ani ~ 
will do so at fair prices which reflec 


both their costs of production and mar | 


ket conditions. 

The basic community of interest be 7 
tween canner and grower is coming ti) ~ 
be better understood. The opportunity 4 
of cooperation between canner ani 7 


grower which is thus fostered, will mea! ea 
much for the betterment of the industry’ ~ 


of which we both are a part and in the) 


advancement of which we must be part: 


ners. 


— 


SWEETPOTATO GOALS 


The Department of Agriculture recom 
mended to USDA State Councils a 194 7 
sweetpotato goal of 617,500 acres, which ~ 
is the same as the total acreage plantel 
in 1947. With average yields this acre 7 
age would result in a crop about equal 
to the 57,178,000 bu. produced in 194. 
The goals for individual states will nt 
announced by the State USDA Council 7 
after consideration of the Department’ . 
recommendations and after suggestiol 
from the councils are approved by tht] 
Department. 
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CONSUMER BUYING TRENDS 


By E. N. Reusswig, Lestrade Bros., 


> New York, N. Y., Broker Represen- 
1 tative on “Looking Ahead for 1948”. 


"> ing in this panel discussion. 
' our hope to present briefly to you the 
’ broker’s viewpoint on consumer buying 


Speaking on behalf of over 1400 mem- 


) bers of the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, 
) gratitude and appreciation of our organi- 


I do want to express the 


zation for the opportunity in participat- 
It will be 


trends or to phrase it more aptly in 


4 question form—has the demand for Can- 
~ ned Food shifted during the war or post- 
war period? 


I believe there will be general agree- 
ment on the premise that a change has 


| taken place, but before analyzing the 


various trends, it would be prudent to 
keep before us some very important facts 
and factors which form the background 
for this changing condition. 

First of all, as you have been told—and 
your charts show—Mrs. Consumer still 


+ has more money in her pocketbook to 


spend on food than ever before, and this, 
despite the fact that newspapers, radio 


> commentators and economists are con- 
' stantly, and to the detriment of the food 


industry, over-emphasizing market fluc- 


' tuations and price quotations on certain 


so-called basic foodstuffs. In other words, 
our National economy continues at a high 
level with every sign pointing to an 
upward trend during 1948. Another sig- 
nificant indicator is the fact that the 
Farm Price Index, as of the 15th of De- 
cember last, hit a new all time high, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, 

Pitted against this consumer demand 
and availability of spending monies is 
the over-all world food picture and the 
extent to which this country is to be 
called upon to furnish foodstuffs to for- 
eign countries already befuddled by tariff 
barriers, monetary difficulties, Govern- 
mental intrigue and many other ob- 
stacles. It is therefore going to be 
necessary to project a fairly accurate 
Inventory of our total food resources, 
both actual and anticipated, in order to 
ascertain the limit to which Mrs. Con- 
sumer can spend her food dollar to keep 
our National economy in proper balance, 
and, at the same time provide the needy 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere with 
necessary foodstuffs. 

Treating with these two opposing 
points of view, namely the over-all world 
food shortage and the rising spending 
dollar, it is refreshing from the broker’s 
viewpoint especially, that the Year 1947, 
just concluded, could aptly be termed the 
‘Year of Transition.” Like the old- 
fashioned house cleaning, the cats, dogs 
and ersatz qualities of yesteryear were 
cleaned up and fortunately forgotten, 
the pipe-lines of needed Canned Foods 
were filled, the old advertised favorites 
came back on the grocery shelves for 
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ready consumer acceptance, and the food 
industry was wearing that “new look” of 
a transition well accomplished. 


CONSUMER SELECTIVE 


Coming back to our good friend, Mrs. 
Consumer, she has, and will continue 
to have, ample funds for Canned Foods, 
but she has become selective and discern- 
ingly critical in her buying. We think 
that she studies the advertisements more 
carefully for the purposes of compara- 
tive shopping. We believe she reads the 
labels more thoroughly to observe de- 
scriptive contents, number of servings, 
and can sizes. She wants to intelligently 
buy better quality Canned Foods, but on 
a best buy price basis. Well can Food 
Brokers remember but a few years before 
the war when it was routine to sell the 
Standard grade of California Cling 
Peaches, but, oh, so difficult to consum- 
mate sales on the Fancy and Choice 
grades, but today, it is Mrs, Housewife, 
with her keener appreciation of quality 
and perhaps a realization of higher 
energy value in heavier syrups, who has 
reversed the picture in California 
Peaches, and, for that matter, other 
fruits, as well, to make the sales-ability 
of Standard qualities of Fruits a much 
more difficult proposition for both the 
canner and his broker. 


QUALITY MOST IMPORTANT 


There is much to be praised in this 
searching for better quality Canned 
Foods. It is truly the goal for the in- 
dustry—the guiding star of everyone, 
grower, canner, broker, distributor and 
consumer alike. I believe it can be truth- 
fully put down as a vital part of the 
broker’s creed—the truism that “there 
is always a market for quality.” During 
the year just past, the brokers who had 
been participating in sales conventions 
and regional meetings with their Princi- 
pals, have been almost unanimous in em- 
phasizing the quality angle of Canned 
Foods as of being the most important 
factor to be mutually agreed upon for 
the 1948 program. It is even note- 
worthy that in the export field, the de- 
mand, while drastically reduced, has 
begun to center itself on more desirable 
attention towards qualities as against 
the old adage that “you could export any 
kind of offgrade merchandise.” 


SMALL CAN SIZES IN DEMAND 


Coupled with the quality angle, the 
Broker has seen, chiefly in the larger 
markets, a desire on the part of Mr. 
Buyer and Mrs. Consumer to return to 
some of the small can sizes popular be- 
fore the war. However, here again, a 
sensible and practical program of can 
sizes should be conservatively followed 
to avoid the pre-war condition of a dif- 
ferent size tin for every different price 
change. Undoubtedly, the Tin Conserva- 
tion Program will automatically adjust 
this situation, but again, it will pay the 


canner to be quality selective in the small 
containers because your customer will 
still be just as discerning for better 
grades of foodstuffs. 

Another sign in the Canned Foods 
field, as seen through the Broker’s dis- 
cerning eyes, has been the splendid ad- 
vertising program launched through 
various States Associations on such Can- 
ned Foods as Peaches, Citrus, and Sweet 
Potatoes, ete. etc., which have presented 
to Mrs. Consumer many convenient ad- 
vertising suggestions as to where she 
should spend her quality seeking dollar. 
More credit, too, goes to the trend of 
“tie-in” food advertising where closely 
related food items are all bound together 
in an eye appealing sales clincher. At 
the present time, plans are underway for 
an extensive advertising program on 
Canned Peas and you can rest assured 
that this will have the enthusiastic sup- 
port and cooperation of the Food Broker. 
The 1947 pack of Peas in this country, 
while large, was equally of outstanding 
quality, and the pack has been so rea- 
sonably priced that Mrs. Consumer is 
getting excellent trade value in practic- 
ally every purchase. Therefore, a con- 
certed effort on the part of the entire 
distribution field interested in Canned 
Peas should produce results and bene- 
fits for everyone. 


CONCLUSION. Thus it is that the 
Brokers see changes in the Canned 
Foods picture, but believe that they are 
the right kind of changes that bespeak 
betterment for the industry and the con- 
suming public. It is to be conceded by 
all of us that 1948 will have its trying 
times, and it is a challenge as the year 
develops. The Canned Foods industry 
in this productive country of our has 
always not only been equal to the chal- 
lenge, but more often improved upon it. 
Likewise does your broker gladly accept 
the challenge for doing his job better, 
more efficiently, and for the best interest 
of everyone. 


EXPORT ALLOCATIONS OF 
DRY BEANS AND PEAS 


January-June 1948 export allocations 
of 869,000 bags (100 pounds each) of dry 
beans to Austria, Greece and Italy, and 
of 330,000 bags of dry peas to Germany 
and Japan were announced January 29 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The allocations of dry beans consist 
of 352,000 bags for Austria, 132,000 bags 
for Greece, and 385,000 bags for Italy. 
The allocations of peas consist of 220,- 
000 bags for Germany, and 110,000 bags 
for Japan. 

The Department stated that no alloca- 
tions are being made for countries of the 
Western Hemisphere and the Philippine 
Republic since these countries are on 
general license. January-June 1948 allo- 
cations for other countries will be made 
as soon as determinations have been 
made in cooperation with the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Committee of the 
FAO. 
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THE 1948 OUTLOOK OF THE FRUIT CANNER 


By Robert C. Paulus, President, 
Paulus Bros. Packing Co., Salem, 
Ore., Canner Representative on the 
Canners Convention Panel on 
“Looking Ahead for 1948”’. 


Although he is fully aware of the many 
present circumstances which appear to 
be favorable for a prosperous season, 
the thinking fruit canner weighs his 
prospects for the new year with a sense 
of uncertainty that could have a seriously 
adverse effect upon production this year. 


ON THE BRIGHT SIDE 


From contacts with his distributors, he 
knows that jobbers’ stocks of canned fruits 
will be practically back to a position of 
normal carryovers before new pack be- 
comes available; also spot stocks, held by 
canners, are nominal and in view of prob- 
able higher replacement costs, are good 
property. 

He is also aware of the increase in 
food requirements brought about by the 
European Rehabilitation program. 

He is impressed with the fact that 
there is also at the moment a huge 
amount of money in national circulation 
—money the Government spent in carry- 
ing on the war—whereas during the re- 
cession following the first World War the 
circulation of money per capita was so 
small that there was not enough money to 
buy food and clothing without taking 
into consideration the multitude of manu- 
factured products, the fabrication of 
which provides a large part of the na- 
tional income under normal conditions. 


He knows too, that personal income 
is at a high level and there is practically 
full employment and a back-log of un- 
filled demand—in most industries—which 
it will take more than a year to satisfy. 
Meanwhile home-building and construc- 
tion work appear to be siphoning off all 
surplus labor as fast as it is released. 


He also recognizes that further wage 
increases and prospective reductions in 
income taxes would also give consumers 
more money to spend and that contrary 
to the situation which existed in 1929, 
greater personal reserves in savings 
accounts and war bonds as well as large 
Unemployment Fund Reserves all over 
the nation will extend the period consid- 
erably before unemployment actually 
begins to make itself felt. 


Because of his close relationship with 
growers he realizes that aggregate farm 
income is at a high level—about four 
times what it was in 1939—and adjust- 
ments could take place in the prices of 
a number of farm products and still leave 
the farmer on a profitable basis of opera- 
tion, whereas preceding the 1929 collapse 
farming was a severely depressed sector 
of the national economy. 


Because of the effect upon his own cost 
of living the canner is acutely conscious 
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of the fact that outside of cereal products 
which were affected by the European 
Relief Program, most of the inflation in 
food prices has been confined to perish- 
ables—meat and dairy products, fresh 
fruits and vegetables—which constitute 
over fifty percent of the volume in many 
food stores. 


The canner realizes that price-wise 
canned foods are not as far off of the pre- 
war base as most other food items. The 
disparity in values of perishables com- 
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pared with canned foods is undoubtedly 
increasing demand for canned foods, 
prices of which did not advance but were 
actually reduced last year. Fruit can- 
ners have reaped the benefit of their 
courage and ingenuity last year in avoid- 
ing reflecting in their prices the increases 
in costs which would have been allowable 
under O.P.A. pricing procedure. 


An increase in population has also 
helped to increase consumption compared 
with prewar days. In addition to these 
factors, food habits of the American pub- 
lic are changing. As in the case of the 
automobile, the rich-man’s luxury of 
yesteryear has become the necessity of 
today. Canned fruits and other nutri- 
tionally protective canned foods are be- 
coming a staple item of the American 
diet. 


It is a matter of common knowledge 
among canners that following every war 
canned foods have arrived at much 
higher volume of consumption and have 
not receded to the levels which existed 
before the war. For the years 1946 and 
1947 combined, canned foods are showing 
an increase of 85 percent in consumption 
over the 1935-1939 average. 


WARNING SIGNALS 


The above factors and many others are 
a composite of potent influences urging 


the canner to give his packing depart, 
ment the green light for large productig 
during 1948. 


Moreover, since the socialization of th 
world, and particularly the Unity 
States, began, through the use of varioy 
legal devices, the laws of economics with 
respect to supply and demand have, a 
times, to a certain extent, become jp 
operative, and a recession in foods, jy 
some respects can be temporarily defer. 
red by government purchases of offending 
surpluses. This being an election year 
it will be politically expedient for both 
great political parties in the Unite 
States to see that no prospective voter 
is unhappy and accordingly all of the 
weight of Government is likely to h 
thrown against a tendency toward 4 
recession should a definite trend develo 
during 1948. 


However, the fruit canner who su. 
vived the depression after the first World 
War, is fully aware that “all that glit 
ters is not gold,” that these and many 
other “signs of the times” are the “han. 
writing on the wall” and that these in. 
fluential factors have within themselve 
the rapidly growing “seeds of their ow 
destruction.” Consequently, he is begin. 
ning to wonder if it isn’t time to quit 
“looking at the world through ros 
colored glasses,” and instead, to makes 
realistic examination of future prospects 

There have been periodic rumors 
wars and predictions of recessions that 
have failed to materialize and some econ. 
omnsts are blushing particularly some it 
high places. It has been said in jes 
that an economist is a person who uses? 
preconcieved set of figures to arrive ats 
predetermined conclusion. This type d 
reasoning has apparently been used in 
connection with predictions as to the date 
of the beginning of a recession. However, 
it can be conceded that these predictions 
are not likely to fail forever and thaig™ 
when the voice of the business prophe 
is again heard in the land, with a cry of 
recession, he may possibly score a “bull's 
eye.” 

A pattern for a recession includes! 
situation wherein a substantial segment 
of the population has had its buying 
power materially reduced, which is not 
yet the case. Just when the present treni 
will go into reverse is unpredictable 
It is reasonable to assume that condition 
will not follow exactly the same patter 
as during the previous recession becaus 
the almost complete cessation of produ 
tion of consumer durables during the wa! 
period has pyramided several years 0 
consumer needs upon the normal requirt 
ments of the American public. It wil 
therefore, certainly require a_ longé! 
period to overtake the leveling-off poitt 
than after the previous World War. 


However, the pattern of inflation now 
being followed is ominously similar i! 
many respects to the combination of ¢il’ 
cumstances prevailing on the “night be 
fore the morning after’ which we pre 
viously experienced. At that time wagt 
increases lagged behind price advancé 
until the recession started, after which 
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Color pays off in the sales column of almost any food product. That's 
why successful food manufacturers and merchandisers make liberal 


color subject orig- use of full color in their advertising and packaging materials. Let “U-S” 
ly reproduced at 


.P.& L. ina recipe show you how to put color to work most effectively in your sales pro- 
klet for Derby 


Is, Inc. motional efforts. Write or phone for a “U-S” representative today. 


THERUNITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 
—-EXECUMBVE OFFICES: 714 BEECH STREET, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO * SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
GRIT PLANTS PRODUCING HIGHEST QUALITY ADVERTISING AND PACKAGING MATERIALS 
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YOU NEED— 


This new 7th edition of 


A Complete Course in Canning 


NOW 


Every canner in the business ought to have a copy of this book, 
filled ‘as it is with tested, proven recipes for the handling and 
preservation of foods. Even the best informed will find this book 
helpful, worth its price many times over. Many heads of firms, 
upon seeing this new Edition, have ordered extra copies for 


themselves. 


We have tried totell you thatit is different to the previous editions, 
much better, more interestingly written, more complete in its cov- 


erage of items. 


You'll cherish your copy when you get it, we are not afraid to 
predict. 


Price $10. postpaid 


A Publication of 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20 S. GAY STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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THE 1948 OUTLOOK OF THE FRUIT CANNER 


(Continued) 


wage reductions lagged behind price ad- 
justments, the effect of which was to 
heavily inflate losses on inventories. Also, 
similarly, bank loans for carrying cus- 
tomers’ accounts and inventories, are 
increasing heavily at present. In effect 
we are borrowing our future earnings 
to spend them today, further inflating 
present demand and impoverishing our- 
selves in the future, by reducing future 
consumption. How much effect the “boom 
and bust” prophecies are having on the 
situation is problematical, but the fact 
that bankers are alerting their business 
patrons all over the country to the need 
of inventories, balanced to demand, is a 
very favorable sign. 


Another healthy indication is the pres- 
ent tendency on the part of a number of 
perishable foods which have been “priced 
out of the market” and have been tak- 
ing more than their share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar, to readjust themselves 
to price levels more nearly in line with 
the consumer’s ability to pay. This will 
leave the consumer in a position to buy 
other needed goods, the manufacture of 
which will further extend the period of 
full employment, 


Canners expected a falling off in de- 
mand when the war ceased but this 
failed to materialize. The canning indus- 
try is beginning to realize that the pres- 
ent unprecedented demand results from 
a combination of increased consumer 
buying power due to high income levels 
and full employment, and the favorable 
price-position of canned foods. A demor- 
alized market for a combination of com- 
petitive foods such as the so-called 
“drylines”’—cereals, lentils, dried peas, 
dried fruits—as well as frozen foods, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, could upset 
his miraculously expanded market for the 


canner. However, the present distressed 
items in frozen foods and the low priced 
varieties of dried fruits have had prac- 
tically no apparent effect upon the cur- 
rent canned foods outlet and there is no 
reason at the moment to expect any sub- 
stantial effects from the dry-lines or from 
fresh fruit and vegetables because of the 
fact that the vegetable grower does not 
have to plant items for an uncertain mar- 
ket when he has so many sure avenues 
of income available to him through plant- 
ings of special seeds and foods to contri- 
bute to the European Relief program of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


It is impossible to foresee the begin- 
ning of reduced consuming power result- 
ing from creeping unemployment. The 
canner realizes that occasional pools of 
unemployment will develop as an indus- 
try, here and there, reaches the point of 
saturation of consumer demand and has 
to level off toward production for bal- 
anced inventories. He recognizes how- 
ever, that this is a regular phenomenon 
and prevails constantly under normal 
busines conditions. While trends indicate 
that the economy of the country is mov- 
ing in that direction, substantial areas 
of unemployment on a national scale are 
not on the present horizon. 


Furthermore, it is hard to evaluate the 
extent to which a recession can be defer- 
red, or relieved, by accumulations of 
unemployment funds, and particularly 
by personal reserves in savings and war 
bonds. “Scared” money is no respecter 
of persons, irrespective of whether it is 
in the reserves of corporations or indi- 
viduals. When an employee is confronted 
with a situation where he faces the pos- 
sibility of unemployment, or views the 


spectacle of a substantial number of his 
acquaintances out of work, he is not 
likely to withdraw his savings and spend 
them any more than a corporation would 
if its future existence were jeopardized. 


The canner knows, however, from bit- 
ter experience, that during a period of 
shrinking income, the consumer, in his 
effort to make installment payments con- 
tracted during the inflation period, cuts 
his outlay for luxuries first, and then, 
for the common necessities of food and 
clothing, to an almost irreducible mini- 
mum, and the outlet for canned foods 
shrinks along with the demand for every- 
thing else. The extent to which demand 
can disappear is illustrated by a story 
which was prevalent at the low point of 
the last recession when a food distributor 
was said to have greeted a competitor 
with “Hello Joe, how are you finding 
business?” The answer was “Not finding 
it, Frank. In fact, conditions are so 
bad that even the retailers who don’t 
pay won’t buy.” 


Past experience also has taught the 
canner that when consumer demand is 
substantially reduced, “hand-to-mouth” 
buying on the part of distributors, fol- 
lows. This results in backing up the 
flow of goods from “first hands,” quickly 
developing a transition from a seller’s 
to a buyer’s market. Canners know 
exactly what impact that has on profits. 

The thinking fruit canner is keenly 
conscious of the fact that since our capa- 
city for food production has been so 
stimulated by war requirements that it 
is above our normal capacity to consume, 
it is inevitable that a readjustment must 
take place. He is wondering, therefore, 
whether the pain of this consequent read- 
justment could not be reduced materially 
if the adjustment were made piece-meal, 
under fairly favorable conditions, rather 
than in a drastic manner under very un-” 
favorable circumstances. 


THE U. S. PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHING CO. EX- 
HIB! T—Eaperts were on hand to explain the meaning of the 
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THE 1948 OUTLOOK OF THE FRUIT CANNER 


(Continued) 


The fruit canner knows that the frozen 
food industry is already going through 
postwar readjustment following a period 
of inflated production, and that some 
grades of canned vegetables may possibly 
need some downward readjustment in 
volume of pack this year. 


The fruit canner feels that if con- 
sumer income is maintained at present 
or higher levels, barring a substantial in- 
crease in retail selling prices, with few 
exceptions there should be a market for 
practically all the canned fruit that can 
be packed. However, he is doing consider- 
able wondering as to whether, in their 
future interest, fruit canners should hold 
their packs to a point in close proximity 
to their future orders, so as to minimize 
the possibility of inventory losses for 
both themselves and their distributors, 
in the event the down-turn in business 
arrives early in 1949, as, in some cases, 
is presently being predicted. In holding 
down his pack, he realizes that he will 
also somewhat relieve the inflationary 
pressure on his source of raw products. 


HIGHER COSTS 


Confronting the fruit canners in 1948 
are higher costs of cans, cases, labels, 
labor, possibly an increase in raw prod- 
uct costs and higher transportation costs 
to their markets. In attempting to hold 
down their selling prices, canners will 
probably try to offset the unavoidable 
increases by squeezing additional war- 
time labor-inefficiency out of their costs, 
and to improve their case and grade yield 
by not packing the high-labor-cost low 
grades of fruits, all of which were util- 
ized during the war period. 

With increased costs elevating inven- 
tory values further above normal; with 
a possible reduction in the demand for 
foods after the stimulation of the Euro- 
pean Relief Program has subsided; with 
the knowledge that the upward swings 
in business cycles have generally been 
long and gradual, whereas downward 
swings have been short and abrupt, and 
that, almost without exception, recessions 
have started during the low ebb in busi- 
ness in spring months; with business 
prophets advising long-range caution; 
and with the penalty for guessing wrong 
so great, the fruit canner is in a quan- 
dary as to just how far he should go in 
response to current demand for increased 
food production. 


He looks back upon his experiences 
during the readjustment following the 
first World War and remembers the 
bankruptcies of a heavy majority of his 
competitors, the sickening shrinkage in 
his own working capital, and the long 
road back to comfortable solvency 
through years of intense low-profit com- 
petition, and he is inclined to give more 
than average weight to the possible un- 
favorable aspects of the future. 


He is keenly aware that after the first 
period of deflation following the first 
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World War, there were a few years of 
somewhat profitable operations. He is 
inclined to believe that history will repeat 
itself in this respect. He is, therefore, 
impressed with the idea of attempting to 
keep his financial reserves intact to en- 
able him to take full advantage of- the 
opportunities for profitable use of them 
after the interim of the first readjust- 
ment period shall have passed. 


In view of these conflicting conditions, 
the fruit canner is following the situation 
from day to day in a state of uncertainty, 
watching business barometers and listen. 
ing to economists, sensing market pros- 
pects by more constantly consulting with 
his brokers and distributors, and listen- 
ing to the warnings of his banker against 
packing surpluses, on the one hand, and 
weighing, on the other, the potential 
effect of the Marshall Plan on food re- 
quirements and debating the question 
of how far he can safely go. 


SUMMARY OF 1948 CANNERS PANEL 


By Carl N. Lovegren, President, 
United States Products Corp., Ltd., 
San Jose, California, and Discussion 
Leader on The Canners Convention 
Panel on “Looking Ahead for 1948”. 


Well, there you are. You have had 
the views of two Canners, the views of 
a distributor, a Grower and a Broker. 


CARL N. LOVEGREN 


Let me summarize briefly the points of 
significance that I got out of these pre- 
sentations. 


MR. TAYLOR, VEGETABLE CANNER 


Mr. Henry P. Taylor, the vegetable 
canner, reminds us that we have had 
seven years when—in effect—we did not 
have to do any thinking, but that era is 
apparently gone. He points out how 
different the processing industry is from 
all other types of industry—how difficult 
it is for us to know what our actual costs 
are. He warns or infers that the canner 
is the eternal optimist before he gets 
his product into the can, and the eternal 
pessimist after it is in the can. He warns 


about over-ambition on the part of those 
who fail to analyze the conditions as 
they actually exists, his own ability 
to finance and warehouse, and points 
out how this over-ambition on _ the 
part of an individual, or a group of indi- 
viduals, can not only destroy themselves 
but also jeopardize the entire industry. 
He says that if you have not been in busi- 
ness at least 10 years, you have not had 
the opportunity to see what a glutton 
for punishment a canner is; but he ven- 
tures the opinion that if you stay in 
busines for a few years more, you might 
have that opportunity. In effect Mr. 
Taylor wonders whether or not the indi- 
vidual canner is going to profit from the 


industry’s past experience or slide back 7% 


into the groove of being the same damn 
fool he had always been. 


Lastly, Mr. Taylor points out that 9 
profits are not something to which you © 


are entitled. He gives as evidence of 7 


what can happen in the face of splendid 


economic conditions, the unhappy situa- : 


tion that has developed in certain canned 
foods. 


MR. EDEN, DISTRIBUTOR 
Mr. W. H. Eden, the distributor; starts 


out his presentation in a most optimistic 9 
vein and I really felt quite happy about § 


it. What’s more, the further he got 


along in his discussion, the more rest- f 


ful my mind became. He points to the 


high level of employment, the high level | 
of income, and the increase in popula- | 
tion, which, coupled with other factors, | 
suggests that the national economic boom | 
will continue for at least the greater part 7 


of 1948. 
facilities in distribution, enabling mark- 


He mentions the improved § 


ups to be reduced, all of which is bene 


ficial to the consuming public. 


This was all very optimistic and made § 
me feel quite good, but, all of a sudden § 
I felt somewhat deflated because he } 


spelled out the severe competition we are | 


going to have in interesting the con 
suming public in canned foods from 
perishables, from prepacked vegetables, 


from frozen foods and many other com § 
modities, even more important, the re 


ported tendency to give preference it 


store space to those commodities that, a ij 
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he stated, provide more “glamour.” Mr. 
Eden also stated that these competitive 
commodities do not require the distri- 
butor to carry as large an investment as 
do canned foods, which perhaps means 
that the processor is going to have to 
carry a substantial portion of the inven- 
tory. This immediately reminded me of 
Mr. Taylor’s question, “Are you going to 
be able to carry that inventory?” 

Mr. Eden says that in the final analy- 
sis the consumer will buckle up in the 
event the price, in her judgment, gets 
too high, and when the consumer says 
“No!” she isnt’ concerned at all as to 
whether or not you make a profit or a 
loss on your sale, for she gives no consid- 
eration whatsoever to production or dis- 
tribution costs—and, he gives a very 
strong warning that the consumer is 
interested in quality products, and signi- 
ficantly says that the packers’ deliveries 
to his buyers this year had better be up 
to the grade sold or he will be confronted 
with rejections. 


MR. JONES, GROWER 


Mr. Lester C. Jones the grower, 
stresses the fact of an acute labor situa- 
tion and reminds us that during the war 
period the growers were helped by gov- 
ernment agencies in the procurement of 
labor, that this procedure has been aban- 
doned, and that it is now every man for 
himself. 

It is not often that we have as force- 
fully put up to us the situation that 
affects the grower, but certainly that 
which affects us in the way of increased 
costs of material and supplies and in- 
creased costs of labor is bound to affect 
the grower. He warns that the grower 
is going to take a pretty good look at 
the various crops that he can grow and 
he is going to decide which present the 
least hazard and the best chance for a 
fair return, before he decides whether he 
will grow tomatoes, sweet corn, or peas 
or grains, but he does give an encourag- 
ing thought when he tells us that in his 
opinion growers will produce for canners 
an adequate supply of raw material at a 
fair price. He also reminds us that the 
community of interest between canner 
and grower must be fostered for the bet- 
terment of industry. 


MR. REUSSWIG, BROKER 


Mr. E. N. Reusswig, the broker, with 
seeming modesty—and properly so—tells 
us how good they are. He confirms Mr. 
Eden’s view that quality is essential and 
that the industry can count on the com- 
plete support of the brokerage fraternity 
in promotional activity in any respect 
that will tend toward an increased con- 
sumption of canned foods. 


MR. PAULUS, FRUIT CANNER 

Our good friend, “Bob” Paulus, not un- 
like Mr. Eden, gives a lot of reasons 
why things are good and why we should 
be optimistic, but, also not unlike Mr. 


Eden, he sort of punctures us after he 
has us swelled up a bit. He suggests 
that the processors of fruit crops on 
the Pacific Coast remember what hap- 
nened after World War No. 1 when we 
had a period of so-called good times, only 
to be followed by many years of pulling 
ourselves up that long hill out of diffi- 
culties. He suspects that the canners are 
thinking in terms of a production that 
they are more than reasonably sure they 
can market at a reasonable profit, than 
in terms of how much they can pack, 
with a possibility of a tremendous loss. 
He questions that the reserve of buying 
power can alleviate a recession. “Scared 
Money” as he put it, will not be spent 
by the individual any more than the cor- 


poration if his future existence is thre 
ened. He also points out that it jg 
presidential year and that possibly j 
the case of distress, government assis 
ance might come forth with some kind, 
help. 

I wonder whether or not you think th 
the time hasn’t come when one sho 
take whatever losses may follow the 
of his own judgment as against lookig 
to Uncle Sam for assistance. 

Well, as I said at the outset, there yo 
are, and, unless the members of the pang 
have any questions they want to ask{ 
one another, we will now receive qug 
tions from the floor. Because it is dif 
cult to recognize everyone in the differg 
parts of the auditorium, I ask each¢ 
you, who has a question, to state yoy 
name and to which of the Panel membe 
the question is addressed. 


BACKGROUND MATERIAL FOR PANEL 


The following material was prepared 
to furnish background information to 
canners attending the panel discussion, 
“Looking Ahead for 1948.” It was com- 
piled with the view that “looking ahead” 
is made easier if a study of the past is 
made. To better understand the Panel 
Papers, read and digest this information 


INCOME AND FOOD 
EXPENDITURES 


Disposable personal income (income 
less personal taxes) for 1947 will ap- 
proximate 175 billion dollars or more 
than 2% times the prewar level. 


Expenditures for food are triple the 
prewar level and during the third quar- 
ter of 1947 were at an annual rate of 
47.6 billion dollars. In 1947 about 27 per- 
cent of disposable income was spent for 
food. This compares with 23 percent in 
1935 to 1939 period. Thus the increase 
in the number of dollars spent for food 
is due not only to the increased purchas- 
ing power but also because people, in 
general are spending a larger proportion 
of their income for food. 


Disposable personal income and ex- 
penditures for food in billion dollars are 
shown below: 

Disposable Expenditure 


personal for 

income food 

——Billion dollars 

1935-39 av. 66.6 15.4 
92.0 20.1 
158.4 42.9 
178.7 47.6 


(a) Thira quarter at annual rate. 

The major part of the increased ex- 
penditure for food has been due to higher 
prices. 


The per capita food expenditures and 
cost to consumers of fixed quantities of 


food representing 1935-39 average eg 
sumption are given below: 
Cost of 


Per quantities 
capita of food re 
food resenting a 


expenditures consumptid 
——1935-39=100 


Pct. Pet. 
1935-39 av, 100 100 
109 95 
157 126 
181 144 
216 147 
254 170 
211 


(a) Third quarter. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTIO 

Per capita civilian food consumptidl 
in 1947 is about 11 percent above p 
war on a poundage basis and about Il 
percent higher on a price-weighted basi 
There has been an increase in the ef 
sumption of the so-called protective fod 
such as fruits, vegetables, dairy produel 
etc., and a decrease or relatively smil 
increase in the consumption of sud 
staples as potatoes, flour and grain pra 
ucts. The total volume of food consumt 
is larger than these per capita compal 
sons indicate since there has been 
increase of about 10 percent in pop 
tion. 

United States food production in 1% 
was 40 percent larger than in the prewl 
1935 to 1939 period. This is appro 
mately the same as the level of prod 
tion of the past three or four ye 
Exports and army food shipments i 
relief feeding during 1946-47 account 
for 13.4 percent of the disappearance @ 
food on a tonnage basis. Grains and gral 
products accounted for 80 percent of tf 
total. The value of supplies for expom 
and relief feeding was a smaller pa 
of total value than of tonnage, sili 
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chiefly low-cost high-calory foods were 
purchased for relief. 

The pack of canned fruits, juices, and 
vegetables has increased more than has 
the total production of food. The 1947 
pack is expected to total about 350 mil- 
lion cases exclusive of such products as 
soup, dry beans, spaghetti and baby food. 
This is slightly smaller than the record 
1946 pack of nearly 400 million cases but 
75 percent above the prewar average 
packs. The total supply for the 1947-48 
marketing season, however, is expected 
to approximate the previous season’s 
record because of a larger carryover. 


One of the outstanding developments 
of recent years has been the increase in 
canning and other packaging of foods. 
The consumption per person of canned 
fruits and vegetables for 1947 was nearly 
two-thirds higher than in the 1935-39 
period. In comparison with Pre-World 
War I, per capita consumption has quad- 
rupled. During the past two years con- 
sumption has been substantially above 
the war years as well as prewar. The 
lower consumption for 1944 resulted from 
heavy purchases for the armed forces. 
A slightly higher consumption is indi- 
cated for 1946 than for 1947. This is 
due in part to restocking of retail inven- 
tories since the figures take no account 
of changes in retail store holdings. 

The production of manufactured goods 
has not kept pace with the increase in 
purchasing power. The Federal Reserve 
Board Index of Industrial Production for 
1947 will be about 185 percent of the 
prewar average, while disposable per- 
sonal income is 268 percent. This index, 
which is a measure of industrial activity, 
includes producer goods as well as con- 
sumer goods. 

Consumption of canned foods in pounds 
per capita is given below: 


Fruit Vege- 
Fruits juices tables 
Pounds per capita 
1935-39 av. ........ 14.9 4.0 31.1 
17.9 8.4 39.1 
9.3 9.9 34.6 
14.7 10.3 43.2 
21.2 17.1 46.5 
20.5 14.5 46.6 
(a) Preliminary. 
PRICES 


Retail food prices currently are double 
the prewar average. However, prices 
of canned fruits and vegetable are con- 
siderably lower at retail than are other 
foods. The index for canned fruits and 
vegetables had shown less increase over 
prewar than any other group shown by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Retail prices of canned foods have been 
decreasing from the highs reached last 
winter. This is in sharp contrast to the 
generally upward trend in retail prices 
of all foods, meats, cereal and baking 
products, and canned fruits and vege- 
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tables since June 1946 when price 
ceilings were still in effect on most foods. 
These particular products were selected 
for comparative purposes from those pub- 
lished by BLS. 

In Mid-November 1947, retail prices 
of canned fruits and vegetables were 
156 percent of the prewar level com- 
pared with 203 for all foods, 168 for 
cereal and bakery products and 227 for 
meats. 


Index of retail food prices: 


Canned 
Cereal fruits 
and and 
All bakery vege- 
foods products Meats tables 
1946: Pe... fet. Po... Pee, 
June 145.6 122.1 134.0 127.5 
July 165.7 126.1 173.7 130.9 
Aug..... 171.2 1385.4 186.6 140.7 
Sept. .... 174.1 187.38 188.5 148.7 
180.0 138.5 190.7 154.6 
Nov. .... 187.7 140.6 203.6 167.7 
Dec. .... 185.9 141.7 197.8 172.6 
1947: 
Jan. .... 183.8 143.4 199.0 173.6 
Feb,...... 1823 1441 166.7 172% 
March 189.5 148.1 207.6 172.9 
April 188.0 153.4 202.6 172.6 
May 187.6 154.2 203.9 172.3 
June 190.5 154.6 216.9 169.7 
July 193.1 155.0 220.2 168.5 
Aug. .... 196.5 155.7 229.8 165.7 
Sept. .... 203.5 157.8 241.9 157.3 
Oct. .... 201.6 160.3 235.5 155.2 
Nov. .... 202.7 167.9 227.0 156.5 
DCE,..nas0i (a) (a) (a) (a) 


(a) Not available. 


CAL PAK REPORT 


Under date of January 15, an interim 
report to stockholders and employees of 
the California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, was brought out. Alfred W. 
Eames, president of this concern, re- 
leased the report in connection with a 
press breakfast at the St. Francis Hotel 
and during a talk with news men sug- 
gested that prices of canned foods are 
likely to advance this year, but not sub- 
stantially or materially. He said that 
wages have increased, along with the cost 
of cans and fiber materials, with the cost 
of raw materials still to be determined. 

Mr. Eames stressed the fact that the 
price of Del Monte products to the con- 
sumer are now but 4 to 5 per cent above 
O.P.A. levels. Canned salmon is much 
higher, vegetables are lower, and most 
fruits about the same. While the pro- 
duction of canned foods throughout the 
country, as a whole decreased about 10 
per cent in 1947 from the showing of the 
previous year, that of the CPC rose 
moderately. In general, Del Monte dis- 
tributors have asked for more merchan- 
dise than could be supplied, so the allot- 
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ment basis for most of the principal 7 
items has been continued. The carry. 
over at the end of the fiscal year, Febry. 
ary 29, promises to be light and to con.) 7 
sist largely of goods required for th ~ 
firm’s Lifo inventories. 


AFTER EFFECTS — Citrus juice canner; 
are having a strenuous time, he said 7 
having greatly enlarged production fy. we 
cilities to meet wartime needs, with th) 
Government stepping out of the pictur 
when the war ended. Tomato juice i) 
now feeling the effect of this excess sup.) 
ply of citrus juice. Peas also seem ty) 
be in oversupply, he said, but added tha 
while there was a heavy carryover q ie 
June 1, the California Packing Corpora.” 
tion was short, owing to the demand fo a 
featured brands. 


NO FROZEN Foops—Asked if his firm 
was planning to enter the frozen food 
field, Mr. Eames advised that no progres 
has been made in that direction and that 
none would be made in the foreseeabl 
future. The only major expansion pro. 
gram for 1948, he said would be in pine. 
apple. Rapid progress has been made in 
the rehabilitation of pineapple operations 
on Mindanao in the Philipine Islands, with 
canning to get under way in February. 
Harvesting machines are proving effe. 
tive on the pineapple plantations and :! 
corn harvesting machine was tried out 
last season in this country, but must be 
perfected before it can be used on: 
profitable scale. During each of the pas 
two fiscal years about $7,000,000 wa — 
expended for capital additions. Had it 7 
not been for this, dividends would hav Ke 
been greater. 


WASTE TREATMENT PROVIDE _ 
CANNERY FUEL GAS . 


Citrus canning plant operators, al)” 
of them troubled by the same waste dis s 
posal problem, are much interested in: 
Florida Citrus Commission experiment 
which gives promise of providing fue 
gas for cannery operation at the sam 
time it purifies the waste water from th 7 
plant. Ng 
In laboratory tests, more than 80 pe* ~ 
cent of the organic solids in waste cal 
nery water was fermented to yield abou) 
six cubie feet of methane gas per pouti| 
of solids digested, and at the same tim” 
the pollution potential of the wast 7 
water was reduced about 95 per cent. 3 

The methane gas is a valuable by) 
product, since it can be burned for ful! 
by the canning plant, and a pilot oper*7 
tion is being conducted at a Polk Count!7 
cannery this season to determine all tht 7 
possibilities of the Citrus Commissil!] 
process. 

No economical way of dealing wil® 
large amounts of cannery waste wate] 
has been developed to date, and proce’) 
sors are hopeful that the current expel] 
ments will solve one of their most pres 
ing problems. : 
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CLOSING GENERAL SESSION 


Wednesday Morning, January 21, 1948 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONVENTION 


At the closing general session the 
Association went on record as being op- 
posed to any further governmental re- 
strictions upon the kind of tin plate and 
types of container which may be used 
for the 1948 pack of canned foods. The 
canner delegates by unanimous vote 
adopted a resolution warning the gov- 
ernment agencies that a limitation in 
consumer can sizes will mean either a 
substantial loss of crops or in many 
instances the purchase of canned foods in 
uneconomical containers at additional 
cost. 


In the interest of the farmer and the 
consumer, the Government was urged not 
to further restrict the use of tin plate 
for food containers. 


The Convention also adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting the Government to in- 
crease its farm labor program to insure 
sufficient foreign workers for the har- 
vesting of food crops during the 1948 
season. The convention resolution was 
in line with the statement made by 
N.C.A. Manpower Committee Chairman 
John F. McGovern, who forecast a reduc- 
tion in canned foods and a curtailment in 
the overall food supply if additional farm 
laborers are not provided this year. 


Pointing out that it was to the con- 
sumer’s interest to continue the National 
Canners Association’s descriptive label- 
ing program, the canner delegates went 
on record urging all canners and distri- 
butors to provide adequate information 
on their can labels. 


The convention delegates, while recog- 
nizing the need for securing the maxi- 
mum caloric value for each food dollar 
spent in the foreign relief program, 
placed its approval and again requested 
the Government to use canned foods in 
implementing the European recovery 
plan. 


Canners reiterating one of its pre- 
vious convention resolutions, again went 
on record as being unalterably opposed to 
all State statutes or regulations which 
would impede the interstate shipment 
and sale of canned foods, and particu- 
larly to measures levying special taxes 
on food products or requiring additional 
labeling requirements to those now pre- 
scribed by the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. 

Other resolutions passed included rec- 
ommendations for negotiated buying by 
the Government and special appreciation 
for the press and radio in their coverage 
of convention and food news. 


Full text of the resolutions follow: 
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TIN PLATE 


At the present time increased produc- 
tion is being asked of the food industry, 
and concern is expressed about the level 
of the food prices. The canning industry 
is proud of its record of sustained pro- 
duction and of the fact that the prices 
of canned foods are no higher, and in 
many instances lower, than those of a 
year ago. Yet canners cannot go for- 
ward in serving the nation if unneces- 
sary, ill advised, and disruptive restric- 
tions are placed upon their use of tin 
plate containers. 

At the present time proposals have 
been announced for restrictions upon the 
kind of tin plate and types of containers 
which may be used for the 1948 pack. 
The necessity for such restrictions has 
not been convincingly demonstrated. 
World production of tin has increased 
and is increasing. The proposals made 
would result in an utterly insignificant 
saving of tin during 1948. 

Historically, the principal use of tin 
plate has been for metal containers used 
in the packing of perishable and seasonal 
vegetables, fruits and seafood. With no 
end use restrictions on the employment 
of tin and for other purposes it seems 
clearly ill advised to single out the can- 
ning industry, particularly in the face of 
increased exports of tin plate with 
heavier coating of tin, without real re- 
striction as to the use to which the re- 
ceiving country may put it, and with 
these controlled exports requiring quan- 
tities of tin far in excess of those which 
might theoretically be saved by the pro- 
posed restrictions on American canners. 

Those hastily contrived proposals not 
only will curtail production, work in- 
equities, and largely disrupt the process- 
ing of canned foods for 1948. They will 
also measurably injure both growers and 
consumers. Limitation of consumer can 
sizes will mean either a substantial loss 
of crops or that the housewife in many 
instances will be forced to purchase can- 
ned foods in uneconomical containers at 
additional costs, with the result that both 
valuable food and tin plate will be 
wasted. 

The interests of our growers who pro- 
duce canning crops and of the house- 
wives for whom we process them combine 
therefore with our own to require vigor- 
ous objection to these proposals. 


FARM LABOR 
WHEREAS, it appears that domestic 
labor for the harvesting of canning crops 
will be inadequate in 1948, and, 
WHEREAS, canners and_ growers 
must make plans for the acreage of can- 
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ning crops well in advance of the grow- 
ing season, be it 


RESOLVED, That the National Can- 
ners Association urges the immediate 
adoption by the responsible government 
departments of a program to insure that 
sufficient foreign workers for the har- 
vesting of food crops for the 1948 season 
will be imported at a reasonable cost to 
the employers of such labor. 


PUBLICITY FOR CANNED FOODS 


Maintenance of high quality, record 
production in 1947, and the availability 
of adequate supplies at reasonable prices 
have enabled the canning industry to 
satisfy the sustained consumer demand 
for canned foods. The industry is proud 
of its record: Gratified that the individ- 
ual initiative and courage of thousands 
of canners have made it possible for the 
average worker’s earnings to go con- 
siderably further in the purchase of can- 
ned fruits and vegetables than in prewar 
years; that it has continued as an im- 
portant marketing means for thousands 
of farmers; and that its research and 
advancing techniques and efficiency has 
enabled it to continue to bring the har- 
vests of the fields and the catch of the sea 
to the American public. Yet in the stress 
of the times these important contribu- 
tions are often forgotten. Wherefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the Association 
urges upon every canner, distributor, re- 
tailer, and all others interested in the 
food industry the desirability of continu- 
ing through the use of every available 
facility te make known to the American 
house wife these essential facts about 
canned foods. 


DESCRIPTIVE LABELING 


Growing recognition of the value of the 
Association’s descriptive labeling pro- 
gram derives in large measure from 
appreciation of the need for affording to 
consumers specific and adequate informa- 
tion about canned foods. Be it therefore 


RESOLVED, That the Association 
urges upon all canners and distributors 
the adoption of the descriptive labeling 
approved by the Board of Directors and 
the Distributors Advisory Committee. 


EXPORT RELIEF SHIPMENTS 


While recognizing the need for secur- 
ing in food relief shipments abroad the 
maximum caloric value for each dollar 
spent, the canning industry nevertheless 
believes that in the implementation of 
any foreign food relief program canned 
foods should play an important part. 
They require no special facilities for 
shipment or storage, and they contribute 
sound food values and desirable varicty. 
Recognition of canned foods in these pro- 
grams will facilitate the restoration and 
expansion of the export markets which 
they formerly commanded. 


INTERSTATE BARRIERS 


Free competition and the consumer in- 
terest in the widest availability of all 
food products alike require that canned 
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HAMILTON-KRUSE 
Can Body FLANGER-BEADER 
another new high in can making 


CAPACITY 
Diameters ...... 3” to 73," 
Heights ....... 2%" to 12" 


Speed ...... 50 to 250 Cans 
per min. 


This machine as shown pro- 
duces flange and top bead 
on canisters and other spe- 
cial round cans at top speed, 
smoothly and with perfect 
results. Itis a roll flanger 
and roll beader and lives up 


to its name. Easily adjusted, 


simple in operation—Indi- No. 301—Flanger-Beader—As shown | 


vidually motor-driven and No. 301—Beader (similar) for juice and 


built with precision. other sanitary cans. 


For complete information and specifications write to Roland H. Johnson, Sales mg Can 
Machinery Department, Lima-Hamilton Corporation, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


Chicago Sales Office: 400 West Madison Street, Daily News Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


: 


e Hdoven, Owens, Rentschler 


LIMA-HAMILTON CORPORATION 


(Formerly General Machinery Corporation) ee 
Hamilton, Ohio : 
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foods packed in conformity with federal 
law and regulations be permitted to be 
sold freely throughout the United States. 
Be it 

RESOLVED, That the Association 
records its unalterable opposition to all 
state statutes or regulations which im- 
pede the interstate shipment and sale 
of canned foods, and particularly to 
measures levying special taxes on partic- 
ular food products or requiring partic- 
ularized labeling in addition to the re- 
quirements of the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act. 


NEGOTIATED BUYING BY THE 
GOVERNMENT 


Government purchase of canned foods 
by direct negotiation with canners has 
proved to be more expeditious, less cum- 
bersome, and more efficient than the sys- 
tem of Government buying through 
advertised bids. The public interest will be 
best served by continuation of the sys- 
tem of direct buying of canned foods by 
the Government, rather than by restora- 
tion of the prewar method of Government 
purchase of canned foods through adver- 
tised bids. 


APPRECIATION FOR SPEAKERS, 
ALLIED TRADES, AND PRESS 


The worth of the Annual Convention 
depends largely upon the contributions 
of the guest speakers, the cooperation of 
allied industries, and the coverage of 
daily and trade press and radio net- 
works; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the President and 
the Secretary of the Association are here- 
by directed to express to each of them 
the Association’s sincere appreciation of 
their friendly cooperation and valuable 
contributions. 


PRESIDENT EMIL RUTZ 


Anciently, the hope was often voiced 
that for a better world philosophers 
might become kings and kings learn phil- 
osophy. Even today the happy combina- 
tion of a dynamic man of affairs and a 
reflective thinker is exceedingly rare. In 
President Rutz the Association has had 
the benefit of decisive leadership, and the 
canning industry the guidance of a pene- 
trating thinker and forward-looking busi- 
ness philosopher. For him the illusive 
details of the moment have never ob- 
scured the basic economic precepts upon 
which free enterprise is founded, and it 
was his constant conviction that upon 
these only can the canning industry en- 
dure. Fearless and forthright statement 
of these economic truths gathers force 
from his gift of elegant yet apt language 
and rich metaphor. But neither meeting 
the constant call for effective action nor 
seeking a profound understanding of the 
business facts and logic satisfied his con- 
cept of serving: No matter how small the 
task, Emil Rutz has always in gracious 
fashion brought to every member of the 
staff an enthusiastic interest and a wise 
counsel, and to every canner a genial 


friendship. In him the Association and 
the industry have had an inspiring 
leader. 
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NECROLOGY 

Inexorably the passage of the year 
takes from us beloved friends and able 
counselors. During 1947 we have had to 
mourn the loss of many to whom the in- 
dustry owes an immeasurable and ever- 
lasting debt of gratitude. 

H. H. Shaver, A. L. Jacobson, C. Webb 
Campbell, William O. Wheeler, William 
N. Colonna, John Edgar Freeney, Harold 
W. Ridgway, Henry H. Jones, Frank M. 
Warren, Charles F. Burns, M. H. Mann, 
David L. Hirsch, Emil P. Umhofer, A. T. 
Williams, Harry A. Patterson, Major- 


General Henry Granville Sharpe, Garth 
H. Carrier, Frederick Merritt Clark 
Robert Nelson, R. Graves Craddock, C, F. 
Spencer, Robert Allison Sindall, B. J. 
Fettig, I. Newton White, Wilsen Rood, 
Maurice L. Brenner, Julius F. Brep. 
zinger, Joseph Horick, David S. Wurten. 
burg, Willard A. Godfrey, Frank B. Fair. 
banks, Harry M. Brown, Washington 
Bartlet Mel, William A. Mee, Henry Le 
Everitt, Oliver P. Houkins, Maltbie |, 
Babcock, Harrison Sydney Robinson, 
John Reece Rawling, Arthur Bryan 
Clark, and Cecil B. Annett. 


RAW PRODUCTS CONFERENCE 


Atlantic City, N. J, January 19-20 


INSECTICIDES—THEIR USES, LIMITATIONS AND 
RESIDUAL HAZARDS 


By T. C. Allen, Department of Eco- 
nomic Entomology, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Since the start of World War II, chem- 
ical means for destroying insect pests 
have advanced almost beyond our imagi- 
nation. Although the use of insecti- 
cides has long been an important ap- 
proach to problems of insect control, few 
materials in the past have had the high 
insecticidal value of some materials now 
in common use. Furthermore, they have 
not been so readily available. 


Promising as some of these new prod- 
ucts are, the entomologist has usually 
been inclined to act cautiously in pre- 
dicting the outcome of their future use- 
fulness. Consideration must be given to 
the possible development of hazards that 
might accompany the application of in- 
completely tested materials. It is impor- 
tant to know the effects of such products 
on plants and animal life and its asso- 
ciated problems, as well as to have a 
convincing knowledge of their insecti- 
cidal value. Consequently, old and long 
established insect control practices such 
as mechanical, cultural, and biological 
means for reducing insect infestations 
should not be forgotten. 


Pre-war insecticides were conveniently 
divided into two groups. First, those 
that acted as stomach poisons, and sec- 
ond, those that killed by contact. 
Stomach poison insecticides were applied 
to surfaces upon which the insects fed, 
and insects with chewing mouth parts 
were poisoned when they fed upon 
treated areas. The stomach poisons had 
little effect on insects with piercing and 
sucking mouth parts. 


Contact insecticides were designed to 
kill insects that feed by sucking up liquid 


foods. Thus the method of killing this 
type of insect depended on application of 
the insecticide to the insect body. Soft 
bodied pests such as aphids were con: 
monly controlled by contact insecticides, 


Most of the newly developed synthetic 
compounds possess both stomach poison 
and contact poison effects. Therefore, 
they are not only more highly effective, 
but have a much wider range of useful. 
ness. They are toxic to a large numbe 
of insects and are quite stable; hence 
they remain effective for long period 
of time. Some of these new material 
have no objectionable odor and cause n 
irritation in handling, but they vary in 
toxicity to plants and to man. However, 
they still lack certain essential character. 
istics of a highly desirable insecticide. 


Essentials of an ideal insecticide: Ma 
terials for successful use in controlling 
insects must have, in the main, several 
important essential properties. It is im- 
portant that insecticides be highly toxic 
to pests, they should not be harmful t0 
plants or higher animals, and they should 
possess stability. In addition to the 
above qualities, an insecticide should als 
be cheap, readily available in large quat- 
tities, and if possible, have no objectior- 
able odor or irritation. Few, if any, 0 
the materials available to date have et 
tirely met all these requirements. 

Insecticides derived from plants: I 
secticides derived from plants, such 4 
nicotine, pyrethrum, rotenone-bearing m* 
terials and others have been an importalt 
source of insecticides. These products 
tend to deteriorate quite rapidly and cor 
sequently leave little or no _ poisonovs 
residues. The fact that applications 0 
plant insecticides can be made to crop’ 
prior to harvest with little fear of col 
taminating plant tissue with poisonous 


residues has made these products vet! 4 
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WHEN LABELS ARE ALIVE 
EXTRA SALES THRIVE 


Behind sales-stimulating Rossotti Cartons and Labels is ‘os 


much more than meets the eye. Every package entering 
the House of Rossotti for production receives the bene- 
fits of these six plus values that only Rossotti can offer. 


1. The Rossotti Marketing Research and Copy 
Planning Board. 


2. The Rossotti Prize-winning Package Design 
staff. 


3. Expert Art and Direct Color Photographic 
Service. 

4. “Live-color” reproduction by master crafts- 
men and modern equipment. 

5. The price advantages of “combination-runs.” 


6. The assurance of quality and satisfaction that 
only 50 years of experience can offer. 


Expert results depend upon expert treatment. Rossotti, 
an organization of packaging experts since 1898, is 

at your service. For golden sales opportunities in 48, 
consult your local Rossotti representative during 

this, our Golden Anniversary Year. 


1898 


50 YEARS 
OF SERVICE GOLDEN 


ANNIVERSARY 


1948 


SINCE 1898 


ROSSOTTI LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION + NORTH BERGEN, NEW JERSEY 
ROSSOTTI WEST COAST LITHOGRAPHING CORP. - 5700 THIRD ST., SAN FRANCISCO 24, CAL. 
SALES OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON + ROCHESTER + JACKSONVILLE + CHICAGO 
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INSECTICIDE USES, LIMITATIONS, HAZARDS 


(Continued) 


important insect toxicants. Some of them 
are considered among the least toxic to 
man. 


On the other hand, plant insecticides 
are rather specific in their toxicity to in- 
sects and they are often toxic to only a 
limited number of species. In general, 
they are known to be less effective than 
the new synthetic insecticides. For many 
uses they, as well as such materials as 
the arsenicals, have met considerable 
competition from the insecticides now 
being made available. 


There are a number of highly effective 
chemicals of this nature in the making. 
Many of them appear quite adaptable for 
immediate use and the need for an intel- 
ligent understanding of them by the 
grower or producer is at hand. Some 
general remarks relative to the more 
promising new insecticidal materials may 
be helpful. 


Some promising new synthetic insecti- 
cides: DDT and its related compounds 
were probably the first important new in- 
secticidal compounds that appeared dur- 
ing the war period. Considerable work by 
entomologists and others was devoted to 
DDT and at the present time analogues 
such as DDD and methoxy-DDT are 
available. We are all quite familiar with 
the merits of DDT as an insecticide and 
we are learning much about its possible 
limitations on plants and animals. As 
in the case of all the synthetic chemicals 
to be mentioned, we find DDT more toxic 
to one kind or group of pests than to 
others. 


Benzene hexachloride, frequently re- 
ferred to as 666, has recently received 
attention by various workers. This chem- 
ical has proven quite outstanding in its 
toxic action to many pests. At present, 
however, much criticism is being directed 
to its objectionable odor. 


Chlordan, a recenty developed com- 
pound, first known as 1068, and chlorin- 
ated camphene are now being made avail- 
able. These material appear to possess 
toxicity to many insect groups. 


The latest compounds now being made 
available for widespread insecticidal test- 
ing are the phosphate compounds. These 
chemicals have high insecticidal poten- 
tialities and were brought to light 
through European development. They 
were apparently developed for purposes 
other than insecticides (mainly oil condi- 
tioners) and they are available and re- 
ferred to as Parathion. Early trials with 
these products have disclosed that they 
were particularly toxic to mites and 
aphids. 

Insofar as the agriculturist is con- 
cerned, there are not many properties of 
insecticides that limit their eventual use- 
fulness. Other than being toxic to pests, 
it is important that the insecticide be 
harmless to the plants. Application of 
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some chemicals to plants in sufficient 
concentration may cause not only de- 
creases in yields, but detrimental effects 
on the texture and quality of the crop. 
Such damage may be expressed in vari- 
ous ways. A sudden wilting or browning 
of tissue may occur or a slow accumulat- 
ing damage may develop. The latter 
may be expressed by plant discoloration, 
dwarfing or various deformative effects. 
Probably the chronic effects are the most 
serious since they are often difficult to 
distinguish, and as plants vary in sus- 
ceptibility to chemicals we should be 
aware of such possibilities. 

An insecticide should also be harmless 
to man and animals. The possible poison- 
ous hazards of insecticides are now being 
thoroughly studied. No doubt this haz- 
ard has been accentuated by the residual 
properties so characteristic of some of 
the new insecticides. A lasting deposit 
of toxic residues on surfaces has con- 
tributed greatly to the value of new in- 
secticides. At the same time this advan- 
tage has created a more difficult problem 
in possible food contamination. 

How serious is this problem of poison- 
ous residues? Much depends upon the 
degree of toxicity of the chemical. It 
is true that an animal can obtain toxic 
dosages of some insecticidal materials 
if direct applications are made to the 
body. An animal, by feeding on contam- 


inated plant products, can accumulate 
some of the chemical within the body, 
Traces of the chemical may also appear 
in the milk of animals fed on contami. 
nated feed. In the case of plants, it has 
recently been reported that characteristic 
odors of certain insecticidal materials 
can be detected in plants grown in 
treated soil or in aerial parts of the 
plants treated with certain compounds, 
The importance of these disclosures are 
startling and may be rather significant, 
On the other hand, we have coped with 
the residue problem since the early days 
of the arsenicals. Government regula. 
tory agencies have functioned proficiently 
in establishing protective tolerances, 
Looking to the future this all means that 
we are still in need of the continued ser. 
vices of trained workers for the proper 
evaluation of insecticidal materials. You 
of the canning industry can expect a 
helping hand from the fields of entomol. 
ogy. 
Some beneficial effects of insecticides on 
plants: In this discussion it appears 
timely to include also the possible bene. 
fits to plants which may develop from the 
use of new insecticides. Up to the pres. 
ent, little consideration has been given 
to the possible beneficial effects of insecti- 
cides on plants. Certainly if an insecti- 
cide can initiate some activity in a plant 
that will improve its quality as well as 
destroy its pests, such possibilities should 
be given serious consideration. (Slides 
were shown giving evidence that DD! 
can give stimulating effects on plants.) 


excess accumulation in the soil. 


control of this insect. 


of the control methods. 


Dr. Allen’s paper was followed by a later presentation by Dr. A. C. Foster 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Beltsville, Md., on the effect of accumulation 
of insecticides on the soil and their deleterious effect on plants growing in the 
soil. His presentation was effective in that it pointed out the necessity for 
the application of insecticides according to recommendations so as to avoid 


Dr. B. G. Chitwood of the Division of Nematology, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
led the discussion on the control of nemodes in the soil by fumigation. 


PANEL DISCUSSION 


A panel discussion followed on the control of canning crops insects. The 
discussion leader on the control of European corn borer was J. W. Apple of the 
Illinois Experiment Station, who reported on work being conducted there on the 
European corn borer by the use of insecticides applied with ground machines and 
by air power. Dr. L. P. Ditman, of the Maryland Experiment Station; Dr. B. B. 
Pepper of the New Jersey Experiment Station; and Dr. T. C. Allen of the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station, also discussed their experiments and recommen- 
dations made in their respective areas on the control of this insect. 

W. H. White, in charge of vegetable crop insect control of the U. S. Bureau 
of Entomology, was discussion leader on the control of pea insects. Mr. White 
discussed the experimental work of the Bureau on the control of the pea aphis, 
and was ably assisted by Drs. Allen, Pepper , and Ditman. 

Dr. T. A. Brindley, of the Bureau of Entomology and the Idaho Experiment 
Station, discussed in detail the experimental work that has been done on the 
control of the pea weevil, and presented in full the recommendations on the 


The control of bean insects was gone into thoroughly by Dr. L. P. Ditman 
of the Maryand Experiment Station; L. W. Brannon of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Virginia Truck Experiment Station; and Dr. Pepper. Dr. Ditman 
went into some detail on his new aerosol method for the control of bean beetles. 
The control of tomato insects was discussed by Dr. Pepper. Numerous questions 
were raised from the floor on the control of the various insects during the 
discussion panel, and many comments were made on the effectiveness of some 
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— wis Don't fail to check N. K. & Co.'s Round 
nt VEEL Pod Kidney Wax — aa strain selected under 
ith ex tough northern conditions to meet the exacting 
i] canner's conditions. The plant is big and vigor- 
tly & ous, making a heavy set of round, meaty beans. 
ces, When laying your plans for 1949, be sure 
and include it. 

* Northrup, King & Co. 
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THE STATUS OF AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING RESEARCH 


By Arthur W. Turner, Assistant 
Chief in Charge of Agricultural Engi- 
neering Research, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural 
Engineering, U. S. Department of 
Agricultural, Beltsville, Maryland. 


This opportunity of talking to the Na- 
tional Canners Association about the 
application of engineering in the field 
production of the products you process is 
one that I deeply appreciate. Engineer- 
ing in agriculture is something in which 
we have mutual interests. 

In. our approach to this subject my 
one concern is that we use the same 
language so that we understand each 
other. I am sure, however, that we will 
not have that difficulty of understanding 
especially if I am reasonable about the 
segment of the subject I am to discuss. 
Engineering in agriculture is an ex- 
tremely broad subject. Dr. W. V. Lam- 
bert, administrator of the Agricultural 
Research Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has stated that 85 
percent of all agricultural research has 
engineering implications. That alone in- 
dicates some idea of its importance. 

Engineering has done much for the 
factory side of the food-canning indus- 
try just as it has for all manufacturing, 
transportation, communications and con- 
struction. It can do just as much in 
field operations on the crops that the 
canning industry processes. 


PHASES OF AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING 
Let me mention here briefly various 
phases or activities in agricultural engi- 
neering: Among these are: 
(1) Development and application of 
farm power and machinery, a phase that 
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TUC EXHIBIT—As usual, the spacious United Company Booth 
was crowded from the beginning of the Show until the end. 

In addition to the complete line of TUC Equipment on display, 
including TUC Husker, TUC Cutters, TUC Silker, TUC Corn 
and Pea Washer, TUC Rod-Shaker, TUC Cremogenizer, TUC 
Cremogenizer Feeder and TUC Accessory Equipment, there was 
the National Corn Cutting Bee and three motion pictures in 
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is probably of most interest to this 
group. 

(2) Farm buildings and rural housing, 
including structures for storage and con- 
ditioning of grains and fresh commodi- 
ties, both on the farm and during trans- 
portation and marketing, animal shelters 
that contribute to more efficient produc- 
tion, and farm houses for greater com- 
fort and convenience in farm living and 
operation. 

(3) Farm electrification, including the 
application of electric energy as heat, 
light, radiation, and power. 

(4) Mechanical processing of farm 
commodities, including methods of engi- 
neering in rural farm industries, and 


(5) Soil and water conservation, in- 
cluding erosion control, drainage, and 
irrigation, in order to increase produc- 
tion and protect our basic resource. 


The objectives of engineering applica- 
tions and research may be summed up 
as (1) precision planting of high-quality 
seed and seed stock, (2) full product 
recovery through efficient harvesting, and 
(3) quality control through proper meth- 
ods of production, storage, and handling. 

In working toward these objectives, 
the agricultural engineer is a key figure. 
In the Department of Agriculture, for 
example, agricultural engineers cooperate 
on many types of research with these 
goals in mind. Agricultural engineers 
work with the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine; the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Chemistry; the 
Divisions of Fruits and Vegetables Soils 
and Irrigation, Cereal Crops and Dis- 
eases, Forage Crops and Diseases, and 
Nematology in our own Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engi- 
neering; the Divisions of Foods and 
Household Equipment in the Bureau of 


color running continuously. 
length feature picture “Cremogenized Corn”. 

Of course, the focal point was the Cremogenized Corn Tabli 
where 22 sample of Cremogenized Corn were displayed a 
where the TUC Cremogenized Corn Survey was conducted. 1h 
Company reported that 586 cans of Cremogenized Corn wel 
eaten during the Show, by 4600 people. 


Human Nutrition and Home Economics; 
the Soil Conservation Service; the Bu. 
reau of Animal Industry; and the Bureay 
of Dairy Industry. 


The cooperative efforts of agricultura| 
engineers extend to all the State agri. 
cultural experiment stations. This js 
necessary and logical in order to have 
available a wide range with respect ty 
soil, climate, and pest conditions on al| 
commodities. Furthermore, available in 
this research as consultants and in some 
instances as actual cooperators are the 
members of the State engineering experi. 
ment stations. It is through this well 
coordinated nation-wide organization of 
facilities and personnel that it is possi- 
ble to include in the research on agricul 
tural projects specialists in any subject 
matter or science that may be involved, 


TWO TYPES OF RESEARCH 


Agricultural research, both State ani 
Federal, is largely public service re. 
search. Public service research is di- 
rected first of all toward solution of 
basic or fundamental problems. The prob. 
lems of basic research in engineering are 
those that are common to a group ¢ 
producers or groups of manufacturers 
It is the job of public service research to 
develop the basic data. Once this i: 
available, producers and industry apply 
it through individual practice or indus. 
trial developments. 


Public service engineering research ¢i 
the fundamental type is well illustrate 
in the fertilizer placement project of ou 
Division of Farm Machinery. As I se 
it, this project is very much “on the 
beam” as a responsibility of a publi 
service agency. Agricultural engineer 
on this work have the active cooperatio 
of other scientists in the Bureau of Plan 
Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Eng 
neering, the State experiment stations 
and representatives of the fertilizer ani 
farm equipment industries. 
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GAIR SHIPPING CASES 


GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and manu- 
facture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment. » » Our technical 
staff is at your service for improvement of 
present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
for booklet on ‘Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ROBART GAIR COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
155 EAST 44th STREET - NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division. . . . NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Syracuse Corrugated Box Division. . . . SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Pa Pro Corrugated Box Division. . . . . . UTICA, N.Y. 
Boston Corrugated Box Division. . . . . . CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Holyoke Corrugated Box Division . . . . . HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Thames River Division . . . . . . . + +» MONTVILLE, CONN. 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Division . . . . PORTLAND, CONN. 
Gair Bogota Corporation . . .. . . . BOGOTA,N.J. 
Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division . . . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Ohio Corrugated Box Division . . . . . . CLEVELAND, O. 


PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS + SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING RESEARCH 


(Continued) 


The objective of the fertilizer place- 
ment research is to determine by experi- 
mentation the best location or area to 
place each type of fertilizer or plant food 
with respect to seed, seedpiece, or trans- 
plant. This placement may vary because 
of such factors as composition of fertili- 
zer, type of condition of the soil, kind 
of crop, root characteristics, climate, soil 
moisture conditions, and similar factors. 
Determinations of the most advantageous 
locations for fertilizer placement can be 
made only through the cooperative efforts 
of specialists in a number of sciences— 
engineering, soils, plants, and fertilizer 
chemistry. Alone, no one group could 
develop final and conclusive answers. It 
is this type of work that is generally 
accepted as the responsibility of the 
publie service research agencies. 


Some States carry on application 
studies with producers and with industry. 
In the main, however, when the proper 
zone for fertilizer placement has been 
determined for each commodity, the 
physical application of these fundamen- 
tal findings in the design of equipment 
for placing the fertilizer is the task of 
equipment manufacturers. 


OTHER PHASES OF INDUSTRY 
COOPERATION 


Another phase of our cooperative rela- 
tions with industry is to assist in ex- 
pediting application of the research 
results so that they may be of aid to 
producers at the earliest possible time. 
To this end, our Divisions of Agricultural 
Engineering have sponsored and encour- 
aged conferences between research engi- 
neers and scientists and industry and be- 
tween groups in industry where there are 
problems of common interest. 


A conference held last fall in Toledo 
at our Insect Pest and Plant Disease Con- 
trol Machinery Laboratory will illustrate 
my point. It included representatives of 
the Agricultural Insecticide and Fungi- 
cide Association, the Farm Equipment 
Institute, Federal and State agricultural 
engineers and entomologists. The com- 
mon interest of these groups is to place 
in the hands of the producers the most 
effective possible tools and materials for 
controlling the pests and diseases that 
anually take a tremendous toll of farm 
crops. The chemists and chemical manu- 
facturers realize that the efficient use of 
their products depends on proper applica- 
tion, either by hand, ground, or airborne 
equipment. The manufacturers of ap- 
plication equipment cannot design and 
manufacture efficient machines without 
knowing the chemical characteristics of 
materials now in use and under develop- 
ment. The close association of the four 
groups mentioned, through the formation 
of a liaison committee, should go far in 
assuring the farmer who buys a pesti- 
cide applicator and the recommended 
chemicals that they will accomplish the 
job intended. 
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Applications of engineering in crop 
production, harvesting, and processing 
are tending to eliminate weather hazards. 
Controlled mechanical planting, use of 
new methods of weed control through 
flame and chemicals, and development 
of drying or conditioning facilities are 
giving the producer the means for plan- 
ning his season’s operations with greater 
skill than ever before. The day of sun 
drying of forages and other commodities 
with consequent heavy losses in nutri- 
tive elements through bleaching and 
other weathering action is now giving way 
to mechanical conditioning—dehydrating 
in some cases, refrigeration in others. 
Application of these new techniques will 
result in improving the quality of prod- 
ucts marketed. 


SOME AGRICULTURAL 
ENGINEERING PROBLEMS 


At this time there are many important 
questions under consideration in agri- 
cultural research. Here are just a few 
of them: 


1. What new equipment and changes in 
methods are needed in harvesting and 
curing hay? Dairy nutrition specialists 
say enough protein is now lost in handl- 
ing hay to feed 7,500,000 dairy cows for 
six months. That indicates rather em- 
phatically that methods now used in har- 
vesting this valuable crop are awkward, 
inefficient, and antiquated. The develop- 
ment of new haying machines and pro- 
cedures is largely an _ engineering 
problem, 

2. What crop conditioning requirements 
and facilities does the producer need so 
he can hold and market his commodities 
in top quality condition at his own con- 
venience rather than to sell them on a 
flooded market at harvest time? This 
question opens up a whole field of engi- 
neering research that is relatively unex- 
plored. 


3. How valuable is the labor that is 
performed about the farm buildings in 
caring for livestock and crops? In dairy- 
ing, for example, and in producing poul- 
try and eggs, up to 80 percent of the 
labor time is spent in the buildings. The 
time required to care for one cow ranges 
from 100 to 165 hours a year with an 
average of 140 hours, while a flock of 124 
hens and pullets will require approxi- 
mately 200 hours. Compared with crop 
production these requirements are ex- 
tremely high. What is required in new 
machinery or equipment and arrange- 
ment of buildings and work procedures 
to reduce the labor needed? 

4. Can tobacco, cotton, peanuts, sweet 
potatoes, and in fact all vegetable crops, 
be mechanized for quantity production 
and quality control? On many of these 
products the surface of the research that 
needs to be done has barely been 
scratched. 

5. How much does the producer pay 
for inefficiency in farm processing plants 
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and small industries handling farm prod. 
ucts, and what can engineering do to 


reduce costs? Output per worker varies 
as much as 25 percent in creameries 
within boundaries of a county, 800 
percent in milk marketing, and 65 per- 
cent in poultry processing plants. 


6. What types of refrigeration equip. 
ment for farm use will be required in 
the future? Insofar as farm applications 
are concerned, refrigeration is just in its 
infancy. The possibilities of freezing 
fresh milk in the farm are, for example, 
just becoming known. In the not-too- 
distant future, also poultry may be fresh- 
dressed, frozen, and sold directly from 
farms. With further research in farm 
refrigeration, the marketing’ of many 
perishable farm products might easily 
be revolutionized. Equipment to handle 
such demand has not yet been designed. 


7. Can the potentiometer be used to 
supplant the seed germination tests as 
a means for determining seed viability 
and growth characteristics? Some ex- 
periments have shown rather startling 
results and indicate this instrument may 
have untold value to the plant breeder. 

8. Does anyone know or can any of us 
even imagine the potentials from use of 


* a bactericidal, erythemal, and infrared 


energy in agriculture? In this field of 
electric radiation preliminary explora- 
tions have already indicated a tremen- 
dous field for research of especial im- 
mediate interest on the possibilities of 
supersonic energy and its effects on plant, 
bacterial, insect, and animal life. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
RESEARCH LOCATIONS 


You may be interested now in what 
agricultural engineers in the Department 
of Agriculture are doing and where. 

The Farm Machinery Division is or- 
ganized according to the following pat- 
tern: The commodity group, which we 
call “vertical,” makes studies leading to 
the development of specialized crop pro- 
duction and harvesting machinery for 
peanuts, tung nuts, sweet potatoes, 
sugarcane, sugar beets, and cotton. 


The horizontal phase is according to 
operations—pest and plant disease con- 
trol machinery, fertilizer placement till- 
age machinery, investigations and weed 
control machinery. These obviously cut 
across all crops. 

The Fertilizer Placement Laboratory 
located at the Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Maryland, currently 
has application studies under way in 12 
States. Incidentally this project has 
developed to date enlightening results 
on 37 crops in 25 States. The following 
are some of the outstanding yield results 
of field experiments on cannery crops. 

Pea production ranged from 935 
pounds per acre to 2,877 pounds. 

Cannery carrot yields varied with dif- 
ferent fertilizer placement practices from 
34.14 tons per acre in Washington with 
common practice to 41.39 tons per acre 
with the best band placement (5 inches 
below the seed). 
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2 oe FOR CATALOG 
4 will bring much valuable in- 
formation regarding the many 
improved features which have 
marked the steady progress 
) 
d ° achieved over a long period 
of ; of intensive endeavor to aid 
: 4 in solving the problems of the 
- ; canning industry. There is a 
machine by Robins for every 
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ROBINS CONTINUOUS 
SPINACH BLANCHER 
AND FEEDER 
We build a complet line of Spinach 
equipment for ing or Freezing. 


ROBINS JR. 
TOMATO AND 
Steel welded, hydrostatic tested VEGETABLE 
«built in various sizes. WASHER 
For any capacity. 


OLNEY DUO 
PEA AND 
BEAN 
WASHER 


Sturdy in 
construction 
and highly 
effective in 
operation— 
ih a class 
by itself, 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING RESEARCH 


(Continued) 


Bush beans at the same station ranged 
from 1.54 ton per acre to 5.50 tons per 
acre with the best placement (1 inch to 
side and 3 inches below). 


Cabbage in New York varied from 
12.73 tons per acre with fertilizer drilled 
in to 14.13 with fertilizer placed on the 
plow sole. 


Spinach yields ranged from 2,670 
pounds per acre with fertilizer with the 
seed to 8,126 pounds per acre with best 
band placement (4 inches below seed). 

Tomatoes yield 9.126 tons per acre with 
no fertilizer, while with % plow sole and 
1% in two bands, 2% inches on each side, 
and 4 inches deep, the yield was 14.85 
tons per acre. 

The Insect Pest and Plant Disease 
Control Laboratory at Toledo, Ohio, has 
application studies on corn borer, corn ear 
worm, cotton boll weevil, grasshoppers, 
russock moth, gypsy moth, spruce bud 
worm, and other pests as well as plant 
diseases. Some of this latter work has 
included studies on young tomato plants 
in Georgia. Just recently under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946, the 
agricultural engineers in cooperation 
with the entomoligists have organized 
a new project for the Pacific Northwest 
on control of the pea aphid. 


The U. S. Tillage Laboratory, Auburn, 
Alabama, is the center for basic studies 
on the relation of tools and equipment 
to nine typical soils. The laboratory is the 
only one of its kind in the world. We are 
now beginning a national weed control 
project with the plant scientists of the 
Bureau. The commodity mechanization 
work is located as follows: Sugar beets 
at Fort Collins, Colorado, and East 
Lansing, Michigan; sugarcane at Houma, 
Louisiana; peanuts at Auburn, Alabama, 
and Tifton, Georgia; sweet potatoes at 
Clemson, South Carolina; Irish potatoes 
at Orono, Maine; tung nuts at Auburn, 
Alabama; and cotton at Stoneville, Mis- 
sissippi, Stillwater, Oklahoma, Lubbock, 
Texas, Fresno, California, Auburn, Ala- 
bama, and Edisto Station, South Caro- 
lina. 


The Division of Farm Buildings is con- 
ducting cooperative research under ani- 
mal shelters on dairy cattle at Columbia, 
Missouri, Madison, Wisconsin, and Logan, 
Utah; poultry at the Research Center, 
Beltsville, Maryland; and swine at Davis, 
California. Grain storages; Corn at 
Ames, Iowa; soybeans at Urbana, IIli- 
nois; and southern grains at Athens, 
Georgia. Apple storage investigations 
at Wenatchee, Washington, and Blacks- 
burg, Virginia. Potatoes at Fort Collins, 


Colorado. Housing studies at the Agri- 
cultural Research Center, Beltsville, 
Maryland. 


Farm Electrification investigations in- 
clude the conditioning of forages at 
Blacksburg, Virginia, and the Agricul- 
tural Research Centers curing of bright- 
leaf tobacco at Oxford, North Carolina, 
and Tifton, Georgia; dairy equipment at 
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Storrs, Connecticut; electric attractants 
and traps for insect pests at La Fayette, 
Indiana; radiant heat for beehives at 
Madison, Wisconsin; use of high-fre- 
quency radiation in agriculture and vari- 
ous lights, including bactericidal, for 
poultry and livestock at the Agricul- 
tural Research Center. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Earlier I indicated that our work was 
cooperative with the State experiment 
stations. To list all the projects and 
accomplishments would be a lengthy pro- 
cedure. So I will list only some of the 
recent developments to which Federal 
agricultural engineers have made im- 
portant contributions: 

Sugar beets—planters for planting 
decorticated seed to a stand; several 
blockers, including flame and chemical; 
the “finder” and beet lifter now common 
on manufactured units; and beet eleva- 
tors and loaders. 

Sweet potatoes: New bed cultivators, 
disk-type transplanter, vine removers 
sweet potato digger. 

Insect control; Bait mixers and dis- 
tributors, uniform dust hoppers, abrasion 
testers, uniform nozzle distribution me- 
chanism, and airplane dusters and 
sprayers. 

Sugar cane: Residue choppers, work 
on cane planter and cutter-stripper. 

Peanuts: Planters, harvesters, driers. 

Tung nuts: Nut gatherers, nut hullers. 

Cotton: Precision planters, rotary hoe, 
flame and chemical cultivator develop- 
ments, cotton stripper and picker devel- 
opments, cotton gin and storage improve- 
ments. 

Apple and pears: Improvements in 
refrigerated storage facilities, warehouse 
and refrigerated (and heated) railway 
cars, motor trucks, 

I want to touch briefly on some of the 
possibilities of applying electric energy 
to agriculture either as heat, light, radia- 
tion, or power. We are inaugurating 
some exploratory projects with high- 
frequency vibration of ultrasonics. It 
has been reported that the viability of 
seeds can be strengthened by such treat- 
ment. Reports from Russia on research 
prior to the war indicated material in- 
creases in vegetable yields from such 
treatments. One of our projects is in 
cooperation with the Indiana Experi- 
ment Station to see if insects can be 
controlled electrically. Our over-all at- 
tack on the corn borer is to (1) destroy 
the winter carry-over by shredding stalks 
and clean plowing, (2) to use electric 
attractant and traps to kill the coddling 
moth before she lays her eggs, and (3) to 
kill the worms with pesticides. Once we 
determine what light attracts various 
insects we hope to expand this phase of 
the work. 

Increasing the use of chemical pesti- 
cides is taking its toll of pollinating 
bees. Beekeeping appears to be an ex- 
panding industry. Success in this type 
of undertaking in northern areas requires 
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heating and protection of the hive 
against winter temperatures. We ar 
cooperating with Entomology in explor. 
ing possibilities of radiant heating of the 
hives by electricity. Other projects ar | 
aimed toward development of farm-size 
milk pasteurizers, poultry house ventile. 
tion and humidity control, electric chore 
apparatus, tobacco curing facilities, anj | 
possibly frost control for orchards, vine. 
yards, and fields. Pf 

Despite the length of this paper I have Bs 
covered only briefly the engineering prob. | 
lems of agriculture. In the solution of & 
these problems those of us in public 7 
service research need the active coopera. | A 
tion of groups such as yours to enabk | 
us to do a better job for taxpayers wh / 
pay our salaries. An arrangement the | 
Farm Equipment Industry uses to keep | 
in touch with our work might also lk | 
applicable by the National Canners Asso. | 
ciation. The Farm Equipment Institute | 
has an advisory committee on research | ¢ 
that has met with us a number of time 
to become informed on the research ff 
cilities and projects of our Bureau. Thi 
committee has developed a list of research 
projects for consideration by State ani — 
Federal agencies. It is also sponsoring ~ 
research-industry conferences in repre. 
sentative States all across the country ~ 
once or twice each year. The committe - 
that started out as a loosely organizei 
group from different organizations in the 
Industry is now officially the Agricultural 
Research Committee of the Farm Equip. 
ment Institute. As such they select prob 
lems common to the industry as a whok| 
or segments of the industry and request 
that we attack those problems. Som § 
we do, others we in turn suggest to State © 
experiment stations that have facilities to 
do the special jobs. To date some 2 
projects have been suggested by the con: 
mittee, 

A December editorial in Food Indu: 
tries stated in part when commenting § 
on “Government Research.” 

. For the smart food executive this 
een a need for closer watch 0 
Washington activities and a_ greate 
alertness of staff to utilize promptly the 
results obtained. Certainly the real value 
of the research is realized only when the 
findings of the government workers ane 
applied in practice... 

“The part of the food technologist ii 
to keep acquainted with both the publica 
tions and the personnel of the Goverl ~ 
ment who are working in fields mos ~ 
likely to be of direct value to his com 
pany. Visits to the government labor? 
tories are desirable and 
Conferences at convention time and col 
respondence on problems of common it “4 
terest should be encouraged. a 

“It is probably our own fault whet 4 
our companies do not get their share @ f 
the benefit of the spending for which We) 
as taxpayers pay.” 
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In closing let me say again it has bee! 77 
a privilege to give you this picture dé & 
agricultural engineering research, a 
fesion that can be of service to you] 
industry. 
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OUR VINERS ARE TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS 
AND LIMA BEANS. 


817 
in use in 1927 


1246 
in use in 1932 


1749 


in use in 1937 


2586 


in use in 1942 


3903 


in use in 1947 


USE—FOR PROFIT AND 
TO MEET THE COMPETITIVE 
CONDITIONS OF TOMORROW. 


FREES 


MACHINE CO. 


Green Pea Hulling 


REWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
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on the inventory 
stored on your 
premises 


@ Don’t let lack of adequate working capital 
hamper your operations. Do as so many others in the 
industry are doing...keep your facilities working at 
capacity with cash ‘supplied y Tidewater field warehouse 
receipt loans. 


This flexible form of inventory financing is perfectly 
suited to your highly seasonal business. Tidewater 
establishes public warehousing conditions right on your 
own premises, where your inventories of canned foods 
are stored; assumes custodianship of the goods pledged; 
issues you field warehouse receipts for the sence 


Your banker will weleome as collateral these Tidewater 
field warehouse receipts for canned goods. He will lend 
you a high percentage of their market v value, because of the 
readily liquid nature of the security. 


Such loans give you the spot cash to meet expenses; 
o purchase to best advantage as your season progresses; 

i extend the scope of your operations. Your 
inventory, at the same time, can be moved out at will. 
The field warehouse receipt loan is reduced propor- 
tionately, as the pledged merchandise is released. 


You can use the Tidewater Method to your decided 
benefit and profit in taking full advantage of today’s 
booming markets, and in meeting competition on more 
favorable terms. Write or call us for full information. 
There’s no obligation. 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 


WAREHOUSES 
Cust MAIN OFFICE: 17 STATE ST. 
Pare 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
o<F Phone: Bowling Green 9-4692 


131 Beverly Street, Boston 14, Mass...............2. Capitol 1446 
Pleasant Street, Easthampton, Mass............. Easthampton 109 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa......... LOmbard 3-8070 
Bankers Trust Building, Norfolk 10, Va........... Norfolk 4-4574 


Members 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
CHAIN OF TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
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SHORTAGE OF AGRICULTURAL LABOR 


John F. McGovern, chairman of the 
National Canners Association’s Man- 
power Committee warned the Associa- 
tion’s members that the domestic short- 
age of agricultural labor may necessitate 
a curtailment in the Nation’s food pro- 
duction and in food processing during 
1948. 

Mr. McGovern said that the shortage 
of manpower on the farms might be par- 
tially overcome by the importation of 
approximately 100,000 foreign farm 
workers. Most of the expense of bring- 
ing in the foreign laborers would be 
borne by the individual farmers and can- 
ners, however, he pointed out that addi- 
tional government funds would be neces- 
sary in the immediate future to carry 
on such a program. The workers would 
be brought in from Mexico and the West 
Indies. 


To help offset the shortage of labor in 
many areas, farmers and processors are 
increasing the use of mechanical equip- 
ment, but because of the need for further 
development in the farm equipment field, 
it will not be possible, Mr. McGovern 
said, to entirely overcome the present 
shortage of labor. 

Citing the Government’s program for 
increased food production to carry out 
the provisions of the Marshall Plan, he 
warned the group that unless additional 
manpower provided from _ outside 


sources, there would be a severe cut-back 
in domestic food output, a possible in- 
crease in food prices, and the United 
States would not be able to meet its Mar- 
shall Plan obligations. 


CHARLES H. MAHONEY, Director 
Raw Products Division 
National Canners Association 


These addresses were followed by a discussion panel on equipment and 


ideas for development of new types of equipment in. the various fields of pro- 
duction and harvesting of canning crops. Sweet corn harvesters were discussed 
by D. R. Montgomery of the Fairmont Canning Co., who is Chairman of the 
Technical Committee, which has done excellent work on encouraging the devel- 
opment of these machines for 1948. Mr. Montgomery’s talk was followed by 
discussions from the floor on the use of this type of equipment. 


Spraying and dusting equipment was discussed in some detail by O. K. 
Heddon of the Agricultural Engineering Laboratory of USDA at Toledo, 
Ohio, by G. B. Burkhardt and Dr. Ditman. 


These discussions were followed by numerous comments from the floor by 
men in the industry who had used various types of ground machines, and 
also discussion from the floor of airplane application of insecticides. Mr. 
Burkhardt presented somewhat in detail, by the use of lantern slides, the new 
aerosol equipment developed at the Maryland Experiment Station for the con- 
trol of pea aphis. The development of this same type of equipment for the 
control of European corn borer is contemplated for 1948, he said. 


EQUIPMENT AND TECHNIQUES 


The use of various types of equipment and techniques for the application 
of fertilizer was discussed in some detail by C. H. Nissley of the New Jersey 
Experiment Station, Ben Counter, Fort Lupton Canning Co., and J. B. Bar- 
nard of the Minnesota Valley Canning Co. There was also extensive comment 
from the floor on the use of various types of equipment for the placement of 
fertilizer on peas, corn, beans and tomatoes. The development of cutter-loaders 
for peas was discussed in some detail, and the experiences of men in the indus- 
try who had used the Porter cutter-loader were given, as well as experiences 
on home-made equipment for this purpose. There was considerable interest 
in the development of equipment for the mechanization of production and har- 
vesting, and the discussions were stimulating in that new ideas and suggestions 
were given, which should be of value to the men working in this field. 
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NEW SWEET CORN HYBRID 


A new sweet corn hybrid, Grant, for 
the mid-summer season, has been released 
by the Connecticut Agricultural Experi. 
ment Station, and will be on the market 
this year. The new variety was devel. 
oped by Dr. W. Ralph Singleton, gene. 
icist, who has produced a number of 
other leading sweet corn hybrids. 

According to Dr. Singleton, Grant ful- 
fills a long-felt need for a variety ripen. 
ing in the season between Carmelcross 
and Lee (early August), to round out the 
succession series of sweet corn he has 
developed. With this series, it is possible 
to plant several varieties on the same 
date and have them ripen at intervals, 
Previous to the introduction of Grant, 
there was a week’s lag in the ripening 
dates between the two above-named vari- 
eties. Now the new hybrid makes it 
possible to have sweet corn all summer 
with practically no time lost between 
pickings. 


Grant is primarily a market garden 
corn, with a large yellow ear, about eight 
to nine inches long and weighing nearly 
one pound, unhusked. The quality is 
good, comparing very favorably with 
Carmelcross and Lee. For this reason, 
Grant can also be grown in the home gar- 
den for fresh consumption. Other vari- 
eties, with smaller ears, are superior for 
canning. 

The new variety is a cross between two 
Connecticut inbreds, C22 and C27, and 
Dr. Singleton believes its heritage will 
make it adaptable for growing over a 
wide area. C22 shows’ considerable 
drouth resistance which should make it 
well-suited for dry areas. The variety 
is excellent for growing in this section 
of the East, as has been shown in trials 
in this State and New Jersey during the 
past few years. It has shown high yields 
in these tests and has demonstrated that 
it is quite resistant to bacterial wilt. 


Information on Grant, as well as on 
recently developed experimental hybrids 
and commercial varieties, are contained 
in a recent Report on Sweet Corn Trials, 
just prepared by the Genetics Depart- 
ment. The report is available to growers 
and others interested upon request to the 
Genetics Department, Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, New Haven. 


FISHERMEN SUE GOVERNMENT 


Owners of 20 boats of the Northern 
California sardine fishing fleet have 
brought suit for $189,400 against the 
Government in the Federal District Court 
at San Francisco. The boats were taken 
over in 1942 and altered by the Govern- 
ment for war duty, with the promise, it is 
claimed, that they would be refitted after 
the war. The boats were returned in 
1944 but it is claimed that only eight of 
them were in their original condition. 
Allowances were given the owners to refit 
the others, but the owners say the 
amount was $189,400 short. 
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FISHERY PRODUCTS CONFERENCE 


Monday Afternoon, January 19, 1948 


THREE-QUARTERS OF THE WORLD 


Address by Dr. John Laurence Kask, 
Formerly Assistant Chief, Fisheries 
Branch, SCAP, Tokyo. 


Four hundred years ago it took Magel- 
lan more than three years to travel 
around the world. Fifty years ago, when 
most of us here were being born, or 
getting ready to be born, our fastest 
steamers took two months to get over 
Magellan’s route. Today the same route 
is covered by modern aircraft in just a 
few days. The great signficance of this 
increase in the rate of speed of travel 
is that our world has become politically 
and administratively quite small. In 
spite of this fact, however, in some ways 
our fast-shrinking world is still quite 
large. Great sections of the earth’s sur- 
face, have been only sketchily explored 
and the conditions, the abundance, and 
the kinds of life of great areas of the 
earth remain almost entirely unknown. 


Nearly three-quarters of our whole 
world is covered by oceans. Only one- 
quarter is land. This land quarter of 
the world is divided into a fluctuating 
number of countries approximating five 
or six dozen. Each country is character- 
ized by having its own set of national 
laws and jealously guarded sovereign- 
ties. The oceanic three-quarters of the 
world by contrast has been traditionally 
“free”, that is, there is no well-estab- 
lished set of laws that govern man’s 
conduct thereon. The oceans are “free” 
only because they have been considered to 
have no economic value except as a 
medium on which to sail ships. 


The world’s valuable fisheries have 
traditionally been carried on only in that 
very narrow shallow water area which 
lies off continental areas. Only occasional 
catches were made on the high seas. 
Today still, only a small proportion of 
the total catch is taken from the high 
seas areas and hence the ocean areas 
still have little economic value. Very 
little is known of fish stocks in the 
oceanic areas either near the surface or 
in greater depths. Very little has been 
done to find out. The only country that 
has really seriously tried to find out what 
fish occur in commercial quantities on the 
high seas was Japan. For many years 
before December 7, 1941, Japan led all 
the world in fish production and in the 
exploration and exploitation of new 
oceanic areas, in training men for fish- 
eries work and in investigating fish and 
fish products. This was certainly true 
in the amount of effort Japan spent in 
developing her fisheries, if not always 
in the quality of the accomplishment, 
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When Charlie Carry, the Director of 
the Fishery Products Division of the 
National Canners Association, located me 
in Seattle by long distance telephone on 
the afternoon of New Year’s Eve, and 
asked me to give this talk, I asked him 
what he wanted me to talk about. He 
answered that the Convention members 
might like to hear about the prewar 
Japanese fisheries, their fishing methods 
and oceanographic explorations. 


JAPANESE FISHING EXPENSIVE 

Japanese fishing vessels were found in 
every ocean of the world. They fished 
on both sides of the Pacific north of the 
Equator, off Australia, in the Indian 
Ocean, off the West Coast of South 
America, off Argentina in the South 
Atlantic, and in the Artic and Antarctic. 
Most of the Japanese fishing vessels, 
however, were found in that quadrant 
of the Pacific Ocean that lies north of 
the Equator and East of the interna- 
tional date line. From this area alone, 
Japan produced from three and one-half 
to five million metric tons of fish, or more 
than half of all the fish caught in the 
Pacific, and between one-fifth and one- 
quarter of all the fish caught in the 
world. 


To produce this staggering amount of 
fishery products required a great deal 
of effort. In 1941, it took 1,500,000 
Japanese fishermen, using 283,000 un- 
powered vessels, and 72,000 power ves- 
sels to make the catch. Only the total 
catch, however, is impressive, not the 
average catch per man or per vessel. 
But it was not fishing effort alone that 
produced the catch. Before 1941, Japan 
led the world in the exploration and ex- 
ploitation of new oceanic areas, and in 
experimenting with new types of fishing 
vesels, and fishing gear. I would like 
to tell you a little about their explora- 
tions and experimentation with gear. 


At about the turn of the present Cen- 
tury, Japan’s fisheries were almost en- 
tirely carried on in hand-propelled ves- 
sels and with hand gear. Soon after 1900, 
an Englishman came to Japan with a 
North Sea trawler. That was all that 
was needed. Soon the Japanese had built 
several trawlers just like the original and 
had expanded their fishing to all neigh- 
boring seas. 


They soon had copied also the otter 
trawl, V.D. trawls, beam trawls, and 
Danish two-boat trawls, and were fishing 
in the Yellow Sea, the East and South 
China Seas, in Tonkin Bay, off Australia, 
in the Indian Ocean and, of course, in 
the Okhotsk and Bering Seas, and many 
of the West Coast members of the Na- 


tional Canners Association saw trawlers | 
off the Mexican Coast. Among others was | 


the very modern 600-ton trawler with 

refrigerated storage compartments, 
Some 40 large otter trawlers operate 

out of Japan proper before the war, bu 


there were several hundred of the two. | 


boat trawlers. These last landed nearly 7 


three-quarters of the trawl-caught fish, 
The Japanese, using very large crews, 


had really developed this method of fish. 


ing to a very fine degree. 
TUNA 


Tuna fishing was carried on in Japan ~ 


before we even knew that tuna was gooj 
to eat. The early fishing for tuna was 
done mostly with tuna gill nets. Late;. 
fishing with live bait and hooks was 
developed. When tuna proved a great 
delicacy and was in demand on world 
markets, the Japanese Government sub. 
sidized the big fishing companies in the 
building of more and more tuna vessels, 
and they were sent farther and farthe 
from home to make their catch. 

Tuna was found in commercial quan. 
tities in many areas of the Pacific aroun( 
Mandated Islands and as far South as 
the Equator. Substantial catches were 
reported by fishing captains from areas 
near the Equator. The fishermen that 
fished far from home, however, like ou 
own tuna men, ran into live bait troubles, 
At first, the Japanese devised ingenious 
methods of catching coral fishes for live 
bait, but that was too burdensome ani 
time-consuming. Some smart Japanese 
thought of using a long line, with hooks 
attached, laid near the surface of the 
ocean and held up by a series of bouys. 
This gear looks much like halibut long 
lines, only the gangingss are much longer, 
from two to five meters in length, and 
usually alternate one long and one short. 
Units of this gear, from two hundred t 
four hundred meters in length, are placed 
in baskets. Many miles of this gear i: 
set near the surface of the water. 

The hooks are baited with frozen sar- 
dines, herring, strips of larger fish o 
squid. At times salt fish is used and even 
artificial lures augment fresh, frozen o 
salt fish. Most of the Japanese tuna 
fishing, which was carried on far from 
the Home Islands, was accomplished with 
this long line gear. 


FACTORY SHIPS 


The Japanese were among the firs 
also to develop the mother or factory 
ship. With these you are all familia 
These factory ships could process the 
fish caught by their broods of fishing 


vessels far out at sea. This developmelt — 


made the Japanese independent of shor '” 


bases. Of these factory ships she hal 
several for canning crabs and _ salmo 
and, of course, their six 20,000-ton whal: 
ing factory ships were among the largest, 
the most efficient and most modern in the 
world. The factory ship has recent! 


been used successfully in this country t0, 


but not nearly as extensively as by 
Japan. Japan lost all her factory ships 


during the war, but she still has the 4 
know how to build them and to operatt 


them successfully. 
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their pack tender. This salt is clean, flavorful, and free 


Keep C from calcium or magnesium compounds. If you want 
W ORCE TER a high score pack, use Worcester’s. It’s a small item, 


he ack tender Wise canners can depend on Worcester Salt io keep 


but mighty important, and you can be sure you are 
getting the best—the purest salt it is possible to obtain. 


Worcester Salt 
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40 YEARS OF SERVICE 


to the KRAUT INDUSTRY 
and the CONSUMING PUBLIC 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS ASSOCIATION 


CLYDE, OHIO 


Aimed at helping all those who produce, sell and consume saverkraut, this 
Association is the leading organization in the Kraut Industry. 


The consumption of healthful saverkraut is rising steadily, and with it the Associ- 
ation is accepting new responsibilities and offering ever increasing services. 


OFFICERS: TRUSTEES: 
President —John M. Stroup, Phelps. N. Y. M. E. Hamilton, New London, Wis. 
Vice-Pres. —A. G. Henkel, Fremont, Ohio Alden C. Suith, Shiocton, Wis. 


A. E. Slessman, Fremont, Ohio 
Irwin S. Wickham, Geneva, N. Y. 
Wilbur Forman, Pittsford, N. Y. 


Sec’y-Treas. —Roy Irons, Clyde, Ohio 
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THREE-QUARTERS OF THE WORLD 


(Continued) 


TRAINING 


Japan’s prewar leadership in fisheries 
was achieved and maintained in other 
ways too. The Japanese went to great 
effort to prepare men for the fishing in- 
dustry. To train expert fishermen, fish- 
ing captains, cannery foremen and plant 
managers, the Provinces of Japan sup- 
ported 32 Provincial fishery schools in 
24 Provinces. In these schools, every- 
thing was taught from how to row a boat 
and how to fish to meteorology and navi- 
gation. 

To train teachers for the fisheries 
schools and executives and technicians 
for the fishing companies, two fisheries 
colleges were provided, and to train their 
top-flight fisheries scientists the Japanese 
Government supported fisheries depart- 
ments in three of their National Imperial 
Universities. 


The Japanese Provincial and Central 
Governments also supported and operated 
some 70 research and training vessels. 
Some of these vessels were excellently 
equipped, and a couple of the prewar 
vessels were the finest fishery research 
vessels afloat. The bigger boats had 
experimental canning and _ processing 
plants on board, and were almost self- 
supporting, as they sold their “experi- 
mental” catches on the public market. 


Every Province of Japan with fishing 
interests, operated one or more fishery 
research stations. Of these Provincial 
research stations there were 112 in 
Japan. Besides these, the central or 
Federal Government operated a large 
Central Fisheries Research Station in 
Tokyo with five strategically situated 
branch stations throughout the country. 
This “Central” station investigated not 
only the chemistry, physics and biology 
of fish and fishing, but also experimented 
with electronic methods of locating fish 
schools, new types of fishing gear and 
sent out daily radio reports to fishermen 
giving weather reports and the location 
of the warm and cold water drifts so 
that fishermen might be guided in their 
search for fish. 


Japan’s leadership in fish production 
and in the exploration of new grounds 
did not just happen. It was carefully 
planned and well executed. Most of 
Japan’s developments in new fishing 
methods however, were no startling or 
brilliant discoveries. They proved eco- 
nomically successful in Japan only be- 
cause men and labor came cheap. The 
same methods cannot necessarily be 
profitably employed in America because 
the premium on men and labor is high. 
The Japanese were forced by economic 
necessity to develop ocean resources. 
They are still desperately dependent on 
the seas. 


And now, at the end of the greatest 
war of all times, the world finds itself 
short of food, with a constantly increas- 
ing population and its limited arable 
land area becoming increasingly impov- 
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erished, All lands are beginning to look 
to the ocean areas for additional food. 
Our government and our fishing industry, 
which is represented by you gentlemen 
here, are taking an active, though very 
recent part in exploring and harvesting 
this almost unknown and unregulated 
three-quarters of the world. No one 


knows just what wealth lies in these 
waters but there are indications that jt 
is quite considerable. Of one thing I am 
dead sure, if you gentlemen of the Ameri. 
ean fishing industry want to find out 
what the ocean can yield, you can find 
out, and if you want to wisely and profit. 
ably harvest this yield for mankind yoy 
can and will do it, and you won’t need 
to follow any lead—but will take the 
lead. 


THE FUTURE OF FISHERIES 


By Congressman Thor C. Tollefson, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Fisheries is one of the nation’s oldest 
and most honorable industries. With 
a product having an annual value in ex- 
cess of $450,000,000, employing more 
than 200,000 fishermen and shoreworkers, 
none can deny its importance to our 
economy. 


Fortunately, or unfortunately, depend- 
ing upon the particular point of view 
at the moment, it has been a very inde- 
pendent industry, especially in attitude. 
The fisherman always has been a self- 
reliant individual and this self-reliance 
has easily given rise to a conviction that 
he could make his own way, solve his own 
problems and run his own business with- 
out help from others. Standing on one’s 
own feet is an admirable trait—one 
which we all admire—one which has paid 
dividends in the past and will do so again 
in the future. Occasionally, however, 
“Pride cometh before the fall,” and there 
are times when it is advisable to adopt 
courses of action which differ from those 
followed in the past. We live in a com- 
plex and changing world; methods and 
procedures which were approved a few 
years ago might be considered obsolete 
in the present. That is true not only of 
purely business practices, but of other 
activities as well. 


FEDERAL GRANTS TO THE 
FARMER 


Let us consider, for example, the case 
of the farmer—another independent 
character. Not so long ago he plowed 
his fields, sowed his seed, harvested his 
crops and sold them to the local grain 
buyer with scarcely any outside assist- 
ance save the mutual exchange of help 
among his neighbors at harvest. time. 
Today he can purchase his farm with 
Federally loaned funds, plow his fields 
with equipment financed by Federal 
money, sow his fields with seeds obtained 
through Federal assistance, harvest a 
crop which has been protected by Federal 
crop insurance, and then sell his product 
at a price which has been supported by 
his Uncle Sam. A far cry from the days 
when your father and mine ran a farm. 

All of this has come about because we 
and the Government have felt that it 
was in the national interest to help the 
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farmer who was a producer of foodstuffs, 
We may have disagreed, of course, upon 
the extent to which Federal aid was 
granted, but few of us would take issue 
with the principles involved. Nationally, 
we have benefited. We are convinced 
of the farmer’s great contribution to the 
national economy and the war effort, that 
farm production has increased, that there 
has been soil conservation, and that other 
advantages have obtained. 


The farmer of today has not only 
changed and improved his methods of 
farming, but has also most certainly 
changed his attitude and activities in 
other respects, particularly towards out- 
side aid. A word more about him later. 


FISHERMAN’S CONTRIBUTION 


Let’s look at another food producer— 
the fisherman—I include you who are 
here today because in a large measure 
your welfare is tied up with that of the 
man who provides the product you can, 
The fisherman, like the farmer, also made 
a great contribution to the war effort. 
Many of his vessels were taken over by 
the Government at the outset of the war. 
He and his sons, who were experienced 
seamen, gave their services, knowledge 
and skills to the armed forces. He knew 
the waters, winds, currents and coast- 
lines of our shores. His information was 
invaluable to our country. His contribu- 
tion to our food supply was tremendous. 
He continues to furnish hundreds of mil- 
lions of fish protein foods for our people. 
He’s a continuous and important source 
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of food supply. And may I emphasize at |7 


this point that fisheries is more than 
just a commodity—it is in a true sense 
one of our great national resources— 
as much as our timber, mineral] and 
agricultural resources. It should be s0 
treated. 


The fisherman’s contribution to our 
national economy has been largely the 
result of his own independent efforts, or 
of the mutually combined efforts of his 
fellows. Very little assistance came from 
is Government—relatively and compara- 
tively speaking. By way of illustration, 
the agricultural appropriations for 1948 
were $623,673,000. Total expenditures 
for agriculture, however, must include 
cancellation of treasury notes for losses 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
amounting to a yearly average of $230, 
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THE FUTURE OF FISHERIES 


(Continued) 


000,000. Including apportioned parity 
payments, our Government will expend 
in 1948 the sum of $853,670,000 or $98.88 
per farmer. This does not include en- 
dowment or revolving funds. For com- 
mercial fisheries in 1948 there was ap- 
propriated $2,064,000, or $21.07 for each 
regular -commercial fisherman. Where 
the average farmer produces annually 
34,500 pounds of food, the fisherman pro- 
duces 47,000 pounds. The Federal Gov- 
ernment then expends annually a little 
more than $5 per ton for agriculture 
products as against about 90 cents per 
ton for fish products. 

Lest some of you gain impressions to 
the contrary, may I say here that I am 
not at this time trying to make out a case 
in favor of subsidizing the fish industry. 
What I am attempting to do is to point 
out the need of working for proper recog- 
nition of the importance and value of 
fisheries to our national economy and, 
more particularly, by our Government 
itself. This you have so far failed to do. 


U. S. AID TO FOREIGN FISHERIES 


Let us consider what happened during 
the war. As I mentioned a moment ago, 
one of the first things that occurred was 
the taking by the Government of a large 
number of our fishing vessels which were 
needed for defense purposes. This con- 
version to national defense needs is not 
to be criticized and I mention it only as 
one incident in a chain of events. As 
part of the war effort, food requirements 
were increased. We were called upon, 
not only to meet domestic needs, but also 
to feed the men of our armed forces both 
at home and abroad; and in addition were 
asked to help feed our allies. The world 
requirements for fish protein foods were 
greater than our own domestic fisheries 
could supply. So, through Lend-Lease 
and otherwise, our Government helped 
build and equip fishing fleets for foreign 
nations, notably Russia and Iceland, and 
later Japan and China. In our own ship- 
yards we spent approximately $23,000,- 
000.00 in converting and repairing over 
20 Russian fishing vessels. Included in 
that number were some 13 of the most 
modern and best equipped cannery and 
refrigerator ships which exist in the 
world today. The tonnage of these ships 
varies from 3,000 tons to 10,000 tons. 
We likewise fitted out and equipped ves- 
sels for other countries. Their equip- 
ment includes the finest modern machin- 
ery. In addition to supplying the vessels 
and outfitting them, we also gave these 
foreign countries our “know-how” and 
taught them our methods. These are 
the nations with which we must now com- 
pete, not only in the world market, but 
even in our own domestic market. Fish- 
eries products from Canada, Newfound- 
land, Iceland and Japan, to whom we 
furnished fishing equipment finer in 
many instances than our own, are now 
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finding their way to our stores. Would 
you say this was fair competition, or 
would it be similar to engaging in a base- 
ball game where you gave the opposing 
team your best pitcher and catcher? 


But that is only part of the story. It 
becomes increasingly apparent that we 
must not only compete for markets, but 
for future sources of supply as well. The 
tuna fisheries are one illustration. Our 
tuna industry is located mainly in Cali- 
fornia, but 90 percent of the catch comes 
from south of our borders. Tuna are 
exclusively fishes of the high seas—far 
beyond the three-mile limit. Our people 
are vitally interested in other than pres- 
ent sources. There is every evidence that 
there are vast quantities of tuna in the 
central Pacific. It is known that the 
Japanese caught huge quantities of tuna 
in the area of the Mandated Islands prior 
to the war. There is little question that 
they will be back as soon as possible. It 
is a recognized fact that they had at 
least five ocean-going research vessels 
in these islands working on the problem 
of expanding the tuna fishery alone. 
Prior to 1941 the Japanese production of 
tuna in the Mandated Islands alone was 
equal to our tuna production—which was 
the second most valuable fishery in our 
nation. 


Russia has previously announced an 
ambitious 5-year plan for the expansion 
of their fisheries in the Pacific. The 
Russians expect to increase their catch of 
fish in that area 21% times by 1950. It is 
rumored that in addition to the vessels 
which we supplied them under Lend- 
Lease, they are building tuna clippers. 
They are within easy reach of the Man- 
dated Islands. 


The question arises—“Who is going to 
exploit the resources of these islands, 
and of the central Pacific?” Will it be 
the Japanese, the Russians, or the 
Chinese to whom we have also recently 
furnished a considerable number of ves- 
sels? Will our own industry reap a fair 
share of the harvest? The Japanese and 
Russians have a distinct advantage over 
our fishermen in that thei governments 
recognize the expansion of high seas 
fisheries to be of vital importance to their 
welfare. Their governments actively en- 
courage and aid this expansion and devel- 
opment. Before the war the Japanese 
Government had as many as 50 ocean- 
going research vessels. They will have 
them again. We do not know how many 
the Russian Government has outside of 
those we supplied, but we may assume 
that in connection with their 5-year plan 
they will be well supplied. I do not know 
who will reap the harvest of the Pacific 
—I have only posed the question. 


PROTECT AMERICAN FISHERMAN 


There are other questions as well. Our 
fisheries, which produce 4% billion 
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pounds of fish annually, not only consti. 
tute a very important matter of e¢o. 
nomics, but have certain international 
aspects which involve matters of law and 
diplomacy. When our fishing fleet crosses 
paths with those of other nations many 
international questions are bound to 
arise. The pending Japanese Treaty 
raises some of grave concern. What will 
the United State Government agree to 
with respect to the extent and scope of 
Japanese fisheries? Will we be excluded 
from some of the rich fisheries resources? 
Will we be threatened as we were on one 
previous occasion with invasions of our 
salmon fishery? What will the treaty 
provisions be with regard to production 
and distribution? American industry is 
concerned about importation of cheap 
fishery products—and about world mar. 
kets. It is concerned about whether the 
President’s Proclamation of September, 
1945, with reference to fishery zones 
along our coasts for the protection of 
American fisheries, will be observed in 
treaty agreements 
power. They are concerned with the 
whole subject matter of so-called trade 
barriers. What position will our Nation 
take in connection with possible action 


with any foreign » 


taken by the Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization of the United Nations which 


has announced a tentative plan to divide » 


up the world into certain fisheries zones? 
They are gravely disturbed because in 
none of these matters has our State De- 
partment consulted our own fisheries 
industry. They are aware that in the 
State Department, where some 8,000 per- 
sons are employed, only a handful of 


relatively submerged peoples have any- j 


thing to do with fisheries. On the other 
hand, Canada has a Minister of Fish- 
eries, so does Norway. England has a 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
Other Nations have placed the interna 
tion aspects of fisheries in a high diplo- 
matic level. 
Quite apparently somebody has failed 
to do a job which must needs be done in 
order that our American fisheries can, iD 
a growing, competitive world, survive, 
develop and expand. Perhaps a |ess0 | 
can be learned from the farmer. He, 
through united effort with his fellows, 
has done an excellent sales job. Have § 
you ever heard of the Agriculture Blo 
in Congress? It is quite an influential 
factor, I can assure you from first-hand 
experience. When appropriations bills 
or other legislation affecting Agriculture 
come on the floor of Congress, that inflv- 
ence makes itself felt. What happens 
when similar bills affecting fisheries a)- 
pear? Only a handful of voices are 
heard. I have personally observed Cor 
gressmen from districts embracing large 
fisheries activities exhibit little or My) 
interest in fisheries legislation, and i! | 
some instances actually vote against it} 
Not because they were really opposed tt F 
it, but simply because they were nf 
informed—somebody didn’t do a job- 
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THE MORRAL CORN HUSKERS AND CUTTERS 


Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN 
HUSKING MACHINE 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER either single or double cut for cream 


style corn. 


corn. The Morral Corn Cutter has a positive feed and will cut either the 
It has great capacity and has the same 


bantam or large varieties of corn. 


The Fastest and Easiest Adjusted 
Huskers and Cutters 


The double husker is guaranteed to do good work when operating at a speed of 
180 ears per minute. 


The illustration shows the Morral Double Husker with its celebrated ear placing 
and ear gauging device—the most positive ear placer and gauging device in use. 


The vital part of every husking machine is its husking rolls. Our latest model 
husker is equipped with all steel husking rolls which are the strongest and most 
durable rolls in use. The husking rolls on our latest model husker are made 
much longer than other husking rolls, therefore they have greater husking capa- 
city. Said steel husk rolls will give eight to ten years of service and then can 
be recut with very little expense to the Canner which makes them like new rolls 
again. We have used steel husk rolls since 1930 and they do a very satisfactory 
job of husking. 


Patented 


THE MORRAL CORN 
CUTTING MACHINE 


capacity of our Morral Double Husker. 


All of our latest model machines have valuable improvements 
THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER for either cream style or whole grain over older models. 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES 


It will pay you to write us for catalogue of our 


machinery and get our prices and terms for any machinery you may need in our 
line before you place your order. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., Berlin, Wis. F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO., Indianapolis, Ind. CANNERS MACHINERY Ltd., Simcoe, Ont. Canada, 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MORRAL BROTHERS INC,, 


Morral, Ohio 


RIVERSIDE HAMPERS 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


5/8 Machine Made Hamper 


Take no chances 


USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Quality Tomato Field Hampers 


Murfreesboro, North Carolina 


5/8 Hand Made Hamper 
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ANNUAL: MEETING OF THE 


CANNING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, JANUARY 19, 1948 


PRESIDENT ROBERTS: Gentlemen, 
the Annual Meeting of the Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association ‘for 
1948 will please come to order. We’ll have 
the roll call by Mr. Gorsline, Secretary. 

MR. GORSLINE: We have certain 
proxies that have been issued and we'll 
call the roll and if there is no one pres- 
ent from a company and we have a proxy 
we will so state. If they are present 
here, we will not use the proxy. 

Mr. Gorsline called the roll. 

MR. GORSLINE: We have 191 mem- 
bers, Mr. President. Necessary for a 
quorum—38. Present in person or by 
proxy—89. The proxies are here on the 
table if anyone wants to inspect them. 

MR. ROBERTS: A quorum has been 
established and I now declare the meeting 
open for usual business. If any of you 
gentlemen aren’t comfortable, I don’t 
think the ladies will object to your re- 
moving your coats. We want you to feel 
right at home this morning. 

The agenda provides for the reading of 
the minutes of the 1947 annual meeting 
which was held here in this same room a 
year ago. The minutes of that meeting, 
however, were printed and circulated 
among the membership which suggests to 
the Chair that a motion is in order to 
perhaps dispense with the reading of the 
minutes and approve them as circulated. 

MR. de BACK: I so move. 

MR. FRED TAYLOR: I second it. 

MR. ROBERTS: Gentlemen, it has 
been moved and seconded that the read- 
ing of the minutes be dispensed with and 
that they be approved as circulated. All 
in favor will say “aye.” (CHORUS OF 
AYES) Contrary? (NO RESPONSE) 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


At this time we will listen to our Secre- 
tary’s Report, Mr. Gorsline. . . 

MR. GORSLINE: The affairs of the 
Association are in good shape. We started 
the year with 183 members. We have 
lost by resignation two members: Ames 
Boiler Works and Mercury Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

We have added ten members: 

Basic Vegetable Products, Inc. of San 
Francisco, California; The National Con- 
tainer Corporation, Long Island City, 
New York; Corn Products Sales Com- 
pany of New York; Towmotor Corpora- 
tin, Cleveland, Ohio; Hamilton Copper 
& Brass Wks., Inc., Hamilton, Ohio; 
Metal & Thermit Corporation of New 
York; Aetna Machine Works, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Oakite Products, Inc., of 
New York; Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co. of 
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R. M. Roberts, Presiding 


Elmira, New York; Columbia Engineer- 
ing Co. of San Francisco, California, 
which makes a total of 191 members in 
good standing. 

Our expenses are within the budget 
and we'll finish the year on the right side 
of the ledger. 

Convention matters are moving along 
in good shape and we believe that the 
show has been a successful one. Several 
things have been accomplished at this 
show; first, the Association has been fur- 


ROSCOE ROBERTS, Retiring President 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Assn. 


American Can Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


nished a very nice office which has been 
a big advantage to us. Likewise, a res- 
taurant has been provided, this does not 
have the capacity of a regular restaurant 
which operates the year around, it’s of 
a temporary nature but we believe that 
the service and food is better than the 
average and the prices are below those 
of the Boardwalk hotels. 

We’re disappointed in not having regis- 
trations of all attendance this year. We 
hoped to be able to control our attendance 
and give you a definite report on how 
many canners, broker, distributors, etc., 
were in attendance so that you could 
analyze the attendance of the show. As 
this report is being written the show has 
just opened, therefore, we cannot report 
on the success of the Convention from 
attendance standpoint. We do know that 
from a physical set-up that this 41st 
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Show is the best that we have ever had 
anything to do with in the past twenty- 
five years. Your Secretary attended his 
first Exhibition as an exhibitor at Atlan- 
tic City in 1923. 

It may interest you to know that on 
Saturday night, January 19 at eleven 
o’clock an ice hockey game was concluded 
on the main floor of this Auditorium. 
Skating continued until midnight, and on 
Sunday noon, January 11, the ice had 
been cleared away, the stands removed 
and much machinery moved on to the 
floor, and everything was in full swing 
on Monday morning, the 12th. When the 
Show opened on Friday noon, the 16th, 
there were only two lots of equipment for 
two Exhibitors, which had not been re- 
ceived. Generally speaking we have had 
very good service from the Railroads in 
tracing shipments, from the Eldredge 
people and wonderful service from the 
Auditorium staff and from the Conven- 
tion Bureau, 

If you gentlemen have not visited the 
offices of the National Canners on :the 
second floor of this building we recom- 
mend that you do so. Physical arrange- 
ments are equal to anything that any 
hotel could furnish. In one instance, 
the almost impossible was accomplished 
when a special telephone line was run 
from the National Canners’ suite in the 
Traymore direct to the Headquarters’ 
office of the Convention Hall. 


Your Secretary recommends that 
everything possible be done to merge 
the three parts of the Convention into 
one Convention, all opening their activi- 
ties on the same date in 1949. 

We point with considerable pride to the 
show being operated in the ballroom by 
Life Magazine. This is one of the out- 
standing features of the year and a total 
of eight showings will take place. Some 
idea of their accomplishment can be real- 
ized when we tell you that they showed 
in Palm Beach, Florida, on January 12 
and 13, and their entire equipment was 
brought here by truck, arriving here 
Thursday, the 15th, and was ready to 
operate Saturday afternoon, the 17th. 


There has been some discussion among 
exhibitors as to their dissatisfaction to 
the spaces given them. Your Board of 
Directors has decided to hold an open 
forum on this subject at the close of this 
Annual Meeting. We hope that you will 
be prepared to discuss this matter so 
that we can settle once and for all the 
location of the exhibit spaces for Janu- 
ary 1949. 


Please understand that the decision to 
come back to Atlantic City in 1949 was 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES MEETING 


(Continued) 


brought about by the necessity of having 
a place to meet. No other city in the 
country offered to entertain us. Chicago 
had signed up our dates and was only 
prepared to give us about half the rooms 
needed for any other dates. New York 
refused to even consider our meeting and 
it even looks as if the locations wishing 
to handle us in 1950 would be extremely 
limited. Atlantic City is in the best posi- 
tion so far as we are concerned inas- 
much as it is a city of hotels which are 
not occupied during the middle of Janu- 
ary. 

Thank you for the courtesies extended 
to your Secretary and his office. We 
hope to continue to serve you to the best 
of our ability. 

MR. ROBERTS: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the Secretary’s report. What is 
your pleasure? The Chair would like 
a motion that it be received and filed. 

MR. J. J. CARR: I so move. 


MR. JOE URSCHEL: I second it. 


MR. ROBERTS: All in favor signify 
by saying “aye.” (CHORUS OF AYES) 
Contrary? (NO RESPONSE) 


PRESIDENT’S REMARKS 


The Secretary has left a little blank 
in the agenda, presumably for “Presi- 
dent’s Remarks.” 


Last night we heard a little something 
about Women, Taxes and Hogs. I don’t 
known much about many of them, so I 
will talk about Men, Tax Reduction and 
Beef. 


By personal choice my remarks will 
be few and short. The Secretary’s re- 
port, as usual, covered the water front 
leaving very little for your President to 
say. That is his one prerogative each 
year. 


This meeting concludes seven years 
of service for me as an officer and direc- 
tor of our Association which encom- 
passes a marvelous experience. Through 
it I have found that my previous friend- 
ships have grown and, because of it, 
many new enjoyable friendships have 
been developed. The contacts established 
have been interesting, farflung and, truly 
in my case, I can and want to say that 
my rewards for Association service have 
been very gratifying. 


Two years ago when first assuming 
this honored office, I stated to the mem- 
bership and I quote—“One of our major 
aims will be to so conduct the affairs of 
our Association as to retain and enhance 
our Association’s and our member stand- 
ings with the National Canners Associa- 
tion and its members, our customers.” 


With that aim continuously in mind, 
and with the aid of the most able, co- 


operative Board of Directors and Com- 
mittees, I believe something along this 
line had been accomplished. 


The start made at last year’s conven- 
tion of holding the National Canners 
Association opening meeting in our hall 
followed by the meetings of its Techni- 
cal Committees was enlarged upon this 
year, I think in a most important way, 
in that we find here at the ’48 Conven- 
tion, all of the NCA official meetings 
being held here in our auditorium. 


We further believe and expect that 
these arrangements will be beneficial. to 
the NCA and its members. For our 
membership, I hope that the arrange- 
ments for meetings and office will make 
our auditorium the real center of con- 
vention activities. 


That, gentlemen, I believe is as far as 
your Association can go as an Associa- 
tion. If we have succeeded, or, if we 
succeed in bringing the crowds up to the 
door, through the door, from that point 
on I think the responsibility rest with the 
individual exhibitor and his staff rather 
than with your Association as such. 


It might be well in that connection 
to point out that your officers and your 
Board, not only hoped that these ar- 
rangements would bring more people, 
more frequently here, we expected that 
it would and to that end, requested the 
Secretary to address a letter to the Presi- 
dent of each one of our membership firms 
just giving a few of the highlights of 
what we had done, the results that we 


East Brooklyn P. O. 


wo 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 26, MARYLAND Phone: CUrtis 0270 


Air view of our large, modern plant which for years has taken care of the needs 
of many of the outstanding canners throughout the Middle Altantic States’ Area. 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES MEETING 


(Continued) 


expected and inviting, if you please, each 
member to do what they could to have 
proper executive representation in each 
of the booths. 

To the best of my knowledge that has 
never been tried before. We debated for 
quite a little while as to whether we were 
being a little uppish; ordinarily, for a 
large percentage of our members we have 
“a name,” usually somebody in the gen- 
eral office who is the recipient of all offi- 
cial Association correspondence. So we 
thought we would get a little uppish and 
write, not only to the regular mailing 
list but to the President. In moving 
around the hall as I have in these last 
two days—at least my dogs feel as 
though I have—I have been more than 
gratified to find that we have had a very 
fine response to that plea. We have had 
executives of some of the larger com- 
panies that I happen to know and I have 
heard through others, of executives of 
companies who I am not as well ac- 
quainted with, actually being here in 
their booths. I am very pleased. 

At the Milwaukee meeting of your 
present Board of Directors, a few Past 
Presidents sat in with us. It seems en- 
tirely proper for me to convey to you 
remarks that were passed to me following 
that meeting by these ex-officials, if you 
will please, of their gratification over the 
labors on that particular day of your 
Board of Directors. We had a long meet- 
ing; we had a hard meeting; everyone 
was attentive; everyone was contribut- 
ing; but to come out of a meeting like 
that and have some of the Past Presi- 
dents single you out to say, “What a 
swell Board you’ve got,” made me feel 
pretty fine. 

I would like to have you understand 
that and, in that fashion, which is per- 
haps a little more concrete than a little 
bubbling from me, convey to you my 
personal respect and regard for the 
Board of Directors that I have been 
privileged to serve with this past year. 

That, gentlemen, concludes my brief 
remarks. 

At the November meeting of your 
Board also in Milwaukee, a nominating 
committee was announced consisting of 
Past Presidents, Eleveld, Nicholoy and 
Carr, with Mr. John Eleveld as Chairman. 
We shall look to the report of that com- 
mittee in a few moments, with permission 
granted them to leave this meeting now, 
if they care to, for further conference. 

It has not been unusual at least in 
recent years to have a few ladies among 
us. We are always delighted to have 
them. I am particularly pleased to see 
among us this morning—-Mrs. Helen 
Horix Fairbanks, President of the Horix 
Manufacturing Company; a member of 
long standing, honorable standing. To 
her late husband and our beloved Frank, 
this, no doubt, would have been a meet- 
ing of major importance. As following 
tradition, he would have assumed the 
presidency of your Association at this 
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meeting. Mrs. Fairbanks, would you be 
kind enough to rise for purposes of identi- 
fication only. (APPLAUSE) 

Thank you very much. 

The agenda next provides for Unfin- 
ished Business. I know of none. Is 
there any from the floor? This is the 
proper time for it. (PAUSE) Appar- 
ently there is no unfinished business. 

Sam says next comes New Business. 
It is hard for me to distinguish one from 


SAM G. GORSLINE, Secretary 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Assn. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


the other. Is there any business to come 
up under that caption? If not, we are 
fortunate indeed that the nominating 
committee saw fit to remain with us. Mr. 
Eleveld may we call upon you for your 
report, sir? 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


MR. JOHN ELEVELD: Mr. President 
and members of the Canning Machinery 
and Supplies. The Nominating Com- 
mittee has met and considered the vari- 
ous names to be selected for the offices 
to be filled. 

First of all, for President of the Club 
—Charlie Whetzel, who has been a mem- 
ber of our Board and Vice President of 
the organization for the last year. 
Charlie really needs no introduction be- 
cause I am sure everybody knows of 
his work in connection with this organi- 
zation. 

For Vice-President, Eugene A. Hil- 
dreth. Gene has been very active in the 
Association and especially so on the 
Board. Gene is Manager of Sales Pro- 
motion Department of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company. He entered the Glass 
Container Industry way back in 1916 and 
joined the Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
in 1933. He has handled the Food Indus- 
tries Division in Toledo for the past 
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eight years and we place him in nomina- 
tion for Vice-Presidency of the Associa- 
tion. 

For Directors, we have selected and 
nominate Frank Fay, who has been in 
the Canning Machinery Industry for the 
past twenty-five years. He is today Sales 
Manager of the Anderson-Barngrover 
Division of the Food Machinery Corpora- 
tion. 

He has been very active in Machinery 
Dealers Association on the West Coast; 
is very well known in the machinery 
industry of the Association. It is time 
the Board of Directors had representa- 
tion from the West Coast and we, there- 
fore, place his name for nomination on 
the Board of Directors. 

For the second member of the Board, 
we have selected Frank Ward, who, for 
twenty-five years, has been with the Tay- 
lor Instrument Company. He has been 
in the sales department for twenty years. 
At one time he was moved to Boston and 
made Manager of the Boston office in the 
New England territory. In 1938, he was 
called back to Rochester to become man- 
ager of the Textile Sales Division and, 
during the war, built up and had charge 
of the production schedules in conjunc- 
tion with the Priorities Division keeping 
in close contact with the Washington 
officials. At the close of the war he was 
made assistant to Mr. Taylor as Indus- 
trial Sales Manager, and in 1945 was 
elevated to the Sales Manager job. He 
has been attending these conventions 
some twelve to fifteen years and has been 
very active in our Association. 

We, therefore, present these names 
to the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association for election to these offices. 
I might add that, in the event these 
names are selected and elected to office, 
then it will be necessary for one more 
Director to be elected for the one year 
term which will be left through the eleva- 
tion of Mr. Hildreth to the Vice-Presi- 
dency. Would you like to have that 
name presented at this time, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 


MR. ROBERTS: I would, sir. 

MR. ELEVELD: The elevation of Mr. 
Hildreth to the Vice-Presidency would 
leave a one year term open. It has been 
the usual practice of the Nominating 
Committee to select some one of the 
former Directors for any of these one 
year terms due to the fact that if the new 
man is selected, then he is eliminated from 
possible further election on account of 
the one term limitation. We, therefore, 
have selected one of our former Directors 
who has done an exceptionally good job 
on the Board and who will be very glad 
to serve for this one year, Mr. Arthur 
Judge. 

Those are your Nominating Commit- 
tee’s suggestions, Mr. President, and | 
move that these names be placed before 
the organization for ballot. 


MR. ROBERTS: Thank you, Mr. Ele- 
veld. Is there a second to that motion? 

MR. FRANK LANGSENKAMP, JR: 
I second it. 
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(Continued) 


MR. ROBERTS: Gentlemen, our by- 
laws provide for nominations being made 
from the floor. Are there any such 
nominations? (PAUSE) There being 
none, a motion is in order to declare the 
nominations be closed. 

MR, de BACK: I move the nominations 
be closed. 

MR. ROBERTS: Second? 

MR. SHERLOCK McKEWEN: I 
second it. 

MR. ROBERTS: All in favor signify 
by saying “aye.” Chorus of Ayes) 
Contrary? (No response) the Nomina- 
tions are closed. 

As there appear to be no competition 
to the good work of our Nominating Com- 
mittee, a motion is in order, I believe, 
that the Secretary be instructed to cast 
one ballot for the entire slate of the 
Nominating Committee. 


MR. FRED TAYLOR: I so move. 
MR. ROBERTS: Is there a second? 
MR. H. J. CARR: I second it. 


MR. ROBERTS: All in favor will 
signify by saying “Aye.” (CHORUS OF 
AYES) Contrary? (No RESPONSE) 
The “Ayes” have it. 


‘Quality in the 
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Pack Begins Here 


Continuous research and testing at Corneli Trial and m. (Se 
Breeding Stations are developing the highest quality seed Increase blocks from single v 
of strains especially adapted to the packer's needs. Western breeding 

With seeds representing a comparatively “wa ‘ . KE 
small investment but of paramount importance, 
you cannot afford anything 


but the finest. 
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MR. GORSLINE: Mr. President, a 
unanimous ballot of this meeting is cast 
for J. C. Whetzel, Assistant Sales Man- 
ager of the Owens-Illinois Steel Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania for Presi- 
dent of this Association for this ensuing 
year: Eugene A. Hildreth, Sales Promo- 
tion Manager of Owen-Illinois Glass 
Company of Toledo, Ohio, as Vice-Presi- 
dent of this Association for this ensuing 
year. 

Directors for three years, Frank Fay, 
Sales Manager Anderson-Barngrover 
Division, Food Machinery Corporation, 
San Jose, California, and Frank Ward, 
Sales Manager of the Taylor Instrument 
Company of Rochester, New York. 

Director for one year to fill the vacancy 
left by the elevation of E. A. Hildreth, 
Vice-President, Mr. Arthur J. Judge, 
Canning Trade, Baltimore. The ballot 
is cast, sir. 

MR. ROBERTS: The ballot has been 
cast. The Chair declares the new Officers 
and Directors duly elected. 


RESOLUTIONS 
At this point, I would like to recognize 
Doe Carr. 


¥ 


Seed Breeders and Growers 
CHOUTEAU AVE. ST. <=. 2, MO. 


DOC CARR: Mr. President, I am, of 
course, familiar with all of the activities 
of the Board from my long experience 
with them and I am sure that every mem- 
ber and officer has had a great deal of 
satisfaction from their activities. Speak- 
ing in this case for the membership, I 
would like to introduce a resolution at 
this time. 

Inasmuch as the Officers arid Directors 
of the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association have given of their time 
without stint and, inasmuch as their only 
compensation is the knowledge of a job 
well done— 


BE IT RESOLVED THAT a vote of 
thanks be extended to the Officers and 
Directors of the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association and their several 
acts of the past year be approved and 
confirmed. 

I so move. 

MR. ROBERTS: Is there a second? 

MR. SHANKLIN: I second it. 

MR. ROBERTS: Gentlemen, you have 
heard that delightful motion properly 
made’and seconded. All in favor, signify 
by saying “aye.” (CHORUS OF AYES) 
Contrary? (NO RESPONSE) It is 


carried. Thank you very much. 


“ selections ata Corne;; 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES MEETING 


(Continued) 


TESTIMONIAL TO MR. ROBERTS 


MR. de BACK... 

As your President has informed you, 
he has served seven years for this 
Association and will continue to be ex- 
officio member of the board and we have 
a pleasant duty to perform at this time. 
We have a resolution here that I wish 
to offer. It is properly inscribed in a 
volume here that he can keep and with 
pride to show his friends and it is cer- 
tain that he will treasure it forever. 

This is a testimonial to Roscoe Roberts. 
The byword, as far as Roscoe is con- 
cerned, by all of his friends and business 
associates has always been, “Ask Robby.” 
Many years ago, that phrase was born in 
the office of the Columbus Canning Com- 
pany because, even in those far-off office 
boy days, Robby, you were acquiring 
knowledge and preparing yourself to 
serve your industry in the constructive 
and unselfish manner that is now history. 


So, briefly cast a lingering look be- 
hind it. It was in your home town of 
Columbus, Wisconsin, under the tutelage 
of the wise counsellor and successful can- 
ner who later became President of the 
National Association, that you cut your 
eye teeth in the canning industry. It 
was at his insistence that you joined the 
forces of the American Can Company, 
and to you, among many other accom- 
plishments, largely must go credit for 
putting the canning of peas on a success- 
ful basis in the State of Maine. 


It must bring you a touch of gentle 
nostalgia when you recall the early days 
with Sales Department of the American 
Can Company; struggling years as you 
climbed the ladder step by step. Every- 
one in that company, yes, in the entire 
Canning Industry has a compliment and 
a smile for you. Here, too, the byword 
for years has been “Ask Robby.” But 
it is of your Association work, chiefly, 
that we concern ourselves here. 


Seven years ago you were elected a 
Director of our Association. You served 
in a distinguished manner as Director 
for three years; Vice President for two 
years and President for the past two 
years. 


When President William de Back en- 
tered new employment on the Pacific 
Coast and, consequently, found it physi- 
cally impossible to give full attention to 
many of the details of the first conven- 
tion after the war, it was you who 
stepped into the breach and assumed a 
difficult and arduous burden. Here, too, 
success crowned your untiring labor and 
wise direction. 

Again in the Revision of the Associa- 
tion By-Laws your counsel has proven 
most valuable in charting a course which 
would keep the Association free from 
criticism of its members and others. 

All these accomplishments are merely 
some of the highlights in an illustrious 
and distinguished career and through it 
all, Robby, you have remained a human 
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being. You have won the devotion of 
friends and associates throughout the 
entire industry. 

With such high achievement behind 
you, you have earned the right to step 
down from office of President, a fact that 
we all face with profound regret. But 
as you relinquish those duties we are 
heartened by the knowledge that in your 
ex-officio capacity, you will continue to 
serve the Association with your wise 
and diplomatic counsel. And it is our 
fervent wish that in the years ahead 
we may be privileged to continue to “Ask 
Robby.” 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED 
THAT We, the members of the Canning 
Machinery and Supplies Association, as- 
sembled in Atlantic City, at the Forty- 
First Annual Meeting, January 19, 1948, 
express our genuine gratitude and high 
respect for your devotion to the duties 
of your office, so successfully discharged 
and our own personal esteem and deep 
affection, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED 
THAT this testimonial be recorded in 
the Minutes of this Meeting and that a 
copy of this resolution, suitably en- 
grossed, be gratefully presented to you. 
I move its adoption. 

MR. SHERLOCK McKEWEN: I 
second it. 


MR. de BACK: The resolution has 
been seconded. All in favor? (CHORUS 
OF AYES) It is unanimously recorded. 


Robby, I have a further little duty 
to perform. In the past, you know, it has 
been customary to give the retiring 
President a little token of appreciation 
and something to remember the work by 
besides drawing up a resolution, and it 
is now my pleasure to present this to you 
with our hope it will remind you of the 
times you have your engagements and 
one of these things that is really a help 
to a businessman like yourself. In mak- 
ing the presentation Mr. De Back (pur- 
posely) dropped the package. The audi- 
ence was hushed but when Mr. Roberts 
picked up the box only to find it empty 
and Mr. De Back handed him the watch, 
the joke became apparent and the audi- 
ence roared its approval. 

PRESIDENT ROBERTS: Well, Bill, 
Sherlock and friends, it is going to be 
hard enough for me to say anything, but 
when that happens... (LAUGHTER) 

Bill, at times over the many, many 
years I have know him and these last, 
oh, seven or nine years, that I have been 
rather closely associated with him, has 
been at times, a little harder to handle 
than customers. This morning he is 
really something. (LAUGHTER) 

I am sincerely touched by what has 
been said—the ritual of the retiring 
President being presented with a gift— 
I have caught on to in my several years 
of service, but the lovely remarks that 
have been made, I wasn’t cut in on, at 
least I wasn’t this time. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


I am touched. My rewards that I men- 
tioned earlier in the meeting have been 
very, very ample but this is really a 
climax. I would like to record one thing 
though. Sometimes we people that are 
accused of being from New York City, 
are referred to as city-slickers. There 
was one remark, Bill, in the lovely tes. - 
monial about my being credited to a 
degree, at least, with starting the pea 
canning industry in the State of Maine. 
There may be a bit of truth to that, and 
I do appreciate it, but I am glad that 
remark is made here at a Supply Asso- 
ciation meeting rather than in the one 
upstairs this morning where the Canners 
are gathered. I think the pea canners 
probably have a few worries. I don’t 
want any part of having caused that. 

I have a book to read and I will read 
it and re-read it, and re-read it. 

SECRETARY GORSLINE: There are 
places for members to sign you know. 


PRESIDENT ROBERTS: Then I do 
hope that all of you who care to will 
please sign it. It is lovely as it is, but 
it could be made much more wonderful 
with your signatures on it. Such a fine 
new fangled watch that I can’t even tell 
what time it is) (LAUGHTER) I think 
we have about concluded the Agenda for 
the morning meeting with one exception, 
and I will speak for my new President at 
this time without authorization except, 
again, custom. That is to announce that 
there will be a meeting of the new Board 
of Directors immediately following the 
Forum which is to follow the expected 
adjournment of this meeting. 

Now, before we adjourn, I would like 
to call the newly elected officers to the 
front. Mr. Whetzel, Mr. Hildreth ... 

Mr. Whetzel is the long haired boy on 
the left (LAUGHTER) and Mr. Hildreth 
on his right. (APPLAUSE) 


(PRESIDENT ROBERTS SHAKES 
HANDS WITH THE NEW OFFICERS) 
continues . . . I would like to have the 
new Directors to come up here also, Mr. 
Frank Fay, (APPLAUSE) Mr. Frank 
Ward ... well, we are being “frank” 
this morning (APPLAUSE) and Mr. 
Arthur Judge. (APPLAUSE) 

Charlie I would like to have you come 
here if you would please. You only have 
one duty to do, sir, today, a lot of them 
from here on... to adjourn this meeting. 


PRESIDENT WHETZEL: I might 
say, I don’t want to take up anymore of 
the time. I guess we all want to get to 
the meeting upstairs, but I do appreciate 
the honor very gratefully. Steel being 
so scare I haven’t been able to build a 
platform to stand on but I do want to 
say I will pledge my best efforts to carry 
on the Association in line with the fine 
traditions of the past officers and also 
try to keep my eyes and ears alert. | 
am sure the new Board will be alert to 
any new situations that should be handied 
by the Association. 

Is there a motion for adjournment? 

Mr. de BACK: I so move. 

MR. McKEWEN: I second it. 

PRESIDENT WHETZEL: I declare 
the meeting adjourned. 
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DEHYDROFREEZING 


Dehydrofreezing is the name of a new 
process of fruit and vegetable preserva- 
tion that has been developed in the West- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory at 
Albany, Calif., says the annual report of 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson. 


This new method, combines the advan- 
tages of dehydration with those of quick 
freezing. It carries the product through 
the first cycle of dehydration, which re- 
moves a considerable amount of the 
weighty moisture, and then freezes it. 
Vitamins and flavor are virtually un- 
damaged; so the treated product not only 
retains the fresh quality, but in some 
instances its original shape also. 


This new method, the report says, 
seems to be better than either dehydra- 
tion or freezing, partly because there is 
less destruction of tissues by the larger 
ice erystals that tend to be formed when 
a greater amount of water is present. 
The chief advantage of this process is a 
considerable saving in weight and bulk, 
which in turn creates a saving all down 
the line, including packaging materials, 
storage space, and most transportation 
facilities. 

The method also increases the number 
of frozen fruits and vegetables that a 
retailer ean store in his limited freezing- 
cabinet space, as well as the supply of 
food material that a housewife can store 
in her refrigerator. 


The process has passed through the 
laboratory stage with successful applica- 
tion to peas and apples, and is now ready 
for pilot-plant test. 


PREVENT FROST IN 
COLD FRAMES 


Vegetable crops specialists have worked 
out a new way to keep frost out of cold 
frames by using a spray or sprinkle of 
cold water applied to the glass. Tem- 
peratures were kept above freezing in 
cold frames early last spring by this 
method even when it got down to 12 
degrees F. outside. 

Many farmers have used cold water 
sprays to protect crops from injury by 
light frost, but the practice has not been 
adapted to frost prevention under glass. 
Since so many plant growers must use 
col! frames for production, and have 
the frost problem as a continual expense, 
studies of this new water system of frost 
prevention were undertaken by the New 
York State Experiment Station at 
Geneva, 

.ccording to Dr. C. H. Dearborn, who 
dic the work, the experiments were con- 
ducted earlier in the spring than growers 
ncrmally use their cold frames in New 
Yo k State. There was no check on 
) performance after the treatment. 

'n summarizing the results of this 
Prciiminary study,” concludes Dr. Dear- 
bora, “it ean be safely stated that a well- 
dis\vibuted flow of 5 gallons of water per 
hour per sash will give more protection 
to plant under glass than a double layer 
of bamboo mats.” 


STAINLESS UNITS THAT AFFORD ECONOMY 


through Greater Efficiency, Increased Capacities, 
Improved Sanitation and Longer Service Life 


@ To the definitely measured ad- 
vantages of Langsenkamp Stainless 
Steel Units should be added the lift 
to spirits—the improved production 
morale—that naturally flows from 
conditions that make processes more 
efficient and workers more effective. 


Langsenkamp 
Single Tank Continuous 
Juice Heating Unit 


Langsenkamp 
Univeral Hot-Break Units— 
for preparing stock for either 

juice or Catsup 


STORAGE TANKS 


Langsenkamp Stainless Steel Storage 
Tanks, in various capacities, Station- 
ary and mobile units. 


(At left) 
Preheating unit equip- 
ped with coils and 
motorized agitator 


(Below) 
Mobile Storage Tank 


LANGSENKAMP 


KOOK-MORE KOILS and 3-WAY VALVES 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


tank contents. 


Equipment of cookroom, hot-break, and juice heating units 
includes Kook-More Koils for high capacity production 
and Langsenkamp 3-Way Valves for positive control of 


Kook-More Cookroom Units 


Langsenkamp Stainless Steel 
Units—complete and ready 
for connecting into lines — in 
a selection of capacities, for 
preheating, cooking, hot- 
breaking, and juice heating. 
Designed to make man hours 
more productive. Built to give 
extra seasons of satisfactory 
service. Supply advantages 
for making better products at 
lowest cost. 


JACKETED TANKS 
Langsenkamp Jacketed Tanks very 
efficient for either heating or cooling 
purposes. Easy to clean. 


(fF. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY \ 


227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


West Coast: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., 206 First Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
* Oregon and Washington: FOOD INDUSTRIES ENG. & EQUIP. CO., 1412 N. W. 14th 
Ave., Portland, Oregon * Mountain States: THE HORSLEY COMPANY, Box 301, Ogden, 
Utah * Northeastern States: BOUTELL MANUFACTURING CO., Rochester, N. Y. * 
Tri-States: TOM McLAY, P. O. Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland * Texas: PAPER PRODUCTS 
CO., Harlingen, Texas * Canada: CANNERS MACHINERY, LTD., Simcoe, Ontario, Canada. 


LANGSENKAMP EQUIPMENT, 
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N. C. A. BOARD MEETING 


Preliminary to the General Sessions 
of the 1948 Convention at Atlantic City, 
were a number of Committee meetings 
held on Friday and Saturday, January 
16 and 17; the meeting of the Adminis- 
trative Council on Saturday, January 17; 
and the all-day meeting of the N.C.A. 
Board of Directors at the Shelburne 
Hotel, Sunday, January 18. 


Important at the Directors’ meeting 
were the report by Chairman Oliver 
Willits of the N.C.A. Tin Committee and 
the action taken by the Board on the 
Association’s Building program. 


REPORT ON TIN 


Mr. Willits’ report on the tin situa- 
tion, besides portraying the impact on 
growers, canners and consumers of the 
government proposal to reinstate can 
size controls, reviewed the intensive ac- 
tivity of the N.C.A. Tin Committee in 
meeting this threatening situation. Since 
the proposal was first made by the De- 
partment of Commerce, the Association 
staff and members of the Tin Committee 
have held a series of meetings with gov- 
ernment officials, with representatives of 
can manufacturers, and with others in- 
terested in the question. 


The Association was told informally 
of the new Commerce proposal at a meet- 
ing with officials of the Department on 
January 2, and immediately requested 
the Government to withhold issuance of 
the order, at least long enough to permit 
the industry to confer, Mr. Willits re- 
ported. 


A representative group of canners was 
called to Washington for a meeting Janu- 
ary 12. In the meantime a conference 
was held with the Under Secretary of 
Commerce who officially affirmed the in- 
tention of the government to proceed with 
reinstatement of can size controls. 


At the January 12 meeting it was 
agreed that the industry would be given 
until January 26 to submit suggestions 
and recommendations. President Rutz 
immediately expanded the membership of 
the Association’s Tin Committee to study 
the proposal. 


This Committee held several meetings, 
both in Washington and Atlantic City, 
has collected and supplied statistical ma- 
terials and memoranda to those con- 
cerned, and is covering the situation 
closely, asserted Mr. Willits. 


N. C. A. BUILDING PROGRAM 


Throughout the Board discussions of 
the Association’s activities, attention was 
focussed as it had been at virtually all 
Board meetings in the past on the crying 
need for adequate housing facilities for 
the Washington laboratory and adminis- 
trative staff. The expanding activities 
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of the Association in meeting the needs 
of the industry have resulted in over- 
taxing the present Washington head- 
quarters, and in the opinion of most, it 
has reached the point of possibly inter- 
fering with the efficient functioning of 
the various divisions. In particular, the 
Research Committee again noted that the 
physical conditions under which the Asso- 
ciation laboratories are operating remain 
as unsatisfactory as they have been in 
the past. 


In view of this critical situation, the 
Board extensively debated the report and 
recommendations of the Association’s 
over-all Buildings Committee, and au- 
thorized it to proceed immediately with 
the recommended program to raise an 
estimated million and a half dollars 
needed for the project. The financing 
plan, which is discussed in detail in the 
Committee’s report, contemplates the ap- 
plication of $300,000 of the Association’s 
reserve funds to the building program, 
the invitation to allied industries to par- 
ticipate in contributing to the program, 
the immediate raising of a portion of the 
funds by an increase in the dues for 1947, 
and the long-term financing of the bal- 
ance. The Board adopted the Committee’s 
recommendations that there be added to 
the 1947 dues 3/20ths of a cent per case 
for seasonal products and 3/40ths of a 
cent per case for nonseasonal products 
with a provision that these amounts be 
considered noncurrent and used for build- 
ing .purposes alone, and that in the case 
of any canner who would find payment 
of this sum at the present time financially 
burdensome, the election be given to pay 
it in three equal annual installments over 
the next three years. Complete informa- 
tion as to the building program and the 
collection of the additional 1947 dues 
will be forwarded to each canner within 
the near future. 


ACTIONS BY BOARD 


The board took the following action: 

Approved a budget for the Associa- 
tion’s operations in 1948 totaling $869,- 
923.00, as compared with the 1947 bud- 
get of $907,220.00. 


Adopted resolutions (1) providing that 
a building fund be set up on the books 
of the Association and that $300,000 of 
the present reserve fund be transferred 
to this building fund; (2) authorizing 
the Building Committee to continue its 
work and granting it authority to buy, 
sell, lease and exchange real estate in 
order to acquire building sites; and (3) 
fixing the annual dues for the calendar 
year 1947 at 9/20ths of a cent per case 
for seasonal products and 9/40ths of a 
cent per case for nonseasonal, this in- 
crease to be specifically nonrecurrent and 
to carry with it also the option of pay- 
ing the additional assessment either in 


THE CANNING TRADE 


one sum or in three equal annual install- 
ments. 


Approved motions (1) providing for 
a program to study development of 
maturity and qualty in raw products 
through grants in aid; (2) for develop- 
ment of media to improve canner-grower 
relations; and (8) authorizing the Raw 
Products Bureau to act as a clearing 
house for information about and to ac- 
cept funds raised by canners for the 
purpose of carrying out agricultural ma- 
chinery improvement projects, with au- 
thority to disburse such funds. This last 
motion was approved after discussing 
at considerable length and finally re- 
jecting the request of the Corn Canners 
Committtee that $7500.00 in the budget 
be earmarked for the long range research 
program on the corn harvester. 


Moved that it is the sense of the Board 
that the public relations program, as 
presented by the Committee, is a highly 
desirable one, but cannot be adopted at 
this time, and that the Committee be con- 
tinued and requested to report at a later 
meeting. 

The Committee had recommended that 
the Association add to the staff a com- 
petent public relations Specialist and that 
a budget be approved to carry out an 
effective Public Relations Program in 
1948. 


Approved labeling recommendations 
for citrus products made by the Labeling 
Committee and directed the Labeling 
Division to continue to encourage use by 
canners and distributors of the Associa- 
tion’s voluntary labeling recommenda- 
tions. 


Authorized the following Special N. 
C.A. Committees: Building, Conference, 
Convention, Food and Drug, Foreign 
Trade, Manpower, and Public Relations. 

Approved and recommended for trans- 
mission to the Bureau of Standards to 
be promulgated as a revised Simplified 
Practice Recommendation, the list of can 
sizes reported by the Committee on Sim- 
plification of Containers. 


Adopted the Administrative Council’s 
recommendation for continuation through 
1948 of the current rate of membership 
dues—3/10ths of a cent per case on sea- 
sonal products and 3/20ths of a cent on 
nonseasonal. 


OTHER PROGRAM ITEMS 


Other phases of the program of the 
Directors’ were the report of the Ad- 
ministrative Council on budget recom- 
mendations, presented by Mare C. Hut- 
chinson, the action on which is reported 
above; explanation of budget detail by 
Secretary Carlos Campbell; a report of 
the Trust Indenture Fund delivered by 
Forrest F, Heaton of the staff; the re- 
port of the Legislative Committee, made 
by Chairman John F. McGovern; and the 
report of the Convention Committee by 
chairman Wm. Kinnaird announcing the 
selection of Atlantic City as the site for 
the 1949 Convention and third week in 
January, Friday to Friday. 
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KETTLES 


WITH HYDRAULIC OPERATING CYLINDERS @ 


Free! New Technical Bulletins 


LEE METAL PRODUCTS CO. INC. 


419 PINE STREET . . . PHILIPSBURG, PA. 
ALL LEE KETTLES ARE MADE TO A.S.M.E. CODE 


CANNING 
WORLD/ 


DURA: FILLER 


Gus engineering skill is written into this sturdily- 
built...stainless-steel...20 station liquid filler. With precision 
accuracy it is capable of filling from 275 to 350 cans a 
minute. Insuring ease of operation and unerring perform- 
ance, DURA-MIL is constructed to satisfy—at low cost 
—the highest quality requirements of the canning industry. 


for particulars 


CENTRAL MACHINC 


Designers and Manufacturers of Special Canning Equipment 
SEVENTH AND WOOD STREETS 
1897 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1947 


Use Your 
ALMANAC 


It contains the answer to most any 
question you want to know about > 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
needs etc. Keep it Handy—you'll 
be surprised at its thoroughness. 
PRICE $2.00 


THE CANNING TRADE 
20 South Gay Street, | BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


THE CANNING TRADE .- February 9, 1948 


PIEDMONT LABEL co INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRCINIA 
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MEETING CORN CANNERS SERVICE BUREAU 


Atlantic City, January 20, 1948 


Corn canners, meeting in Atlantic City, 
Tuesday, January 20, heard Dr. Maurice 
Siegel of the firm of Strasburger & 
Siegel, Baltimore, discuss standards of 
quality for canned corn. Dr. Siegel re- 
ported progress in determining a demar- 
cation point between standards and sub- 
standards, and credited Dr. E. P. Walls 
of the University of Maryland for mak- 
ing this progress possible. In the sum- 
mer of 1947, Dr. Walls planted trial plots 
of eleven different varieties which were 
harvested at successive stages of matur- 
ity for use in the Laboratory tests. Dr. 
Siegel noted a definite correlation be- 
tween the succulometer, A I S and per- 
cent of pericarp tests. 


CREMOGENIZED CORN 


Dr. C. Olin Ball, Director of Research 
for The United Products Company, West- 
minster, Maryland, related the history 
and advantages of Cremogenized Corn. 
His talk appeared in full in the February 
2 issue of this publication. 


SWEET CORN HARVESTERS 


D. H. Montgomery, Chairman of the 
Corn Canners Technical Committee, out- 
lined the long range program of that 
Committee, designed to further improve 
the efficiency and operation of mechanical 
harvesting as follows: 

1. Arrange for a series of testing areas 
in Texas, Arkansas, etc., where models of 
1948 machines may be shipped and tested 
as soon as sweet corn is available in the 
spring. In this connection, it is attempt- 
ing to determine what varieties of sweet 
corn are considered most adaptable to 
mechanical harvesting and the various 
areas in order that these varieties may 
be given particular attention during the 
tests. 

2. Arrange with State Experimental 
Stations and Seed Companies for experi- 
mentation and continued development of 
varieties best adapted to mechanical har- 
vesting. 

8. Arrange with engineering depart- 
ments of State Universities and Agri- 
cultural Colleges for a program of re- 
search and experimenting regarding the 
design of sweet corn pickers. 

4. Arrange with State Canners Asso- 
ciations and manufacturers for a series 
of operative schools. 


FUNDS FOR PROGRAM 


Joseph P. Weix, Chairman of NCA 
Corn Commodity Committee, whose func- 
tion it is to promote the above mentioned 
long range program, reviewed the un- 
successful efforts of that committee to 
obtain operating funds from the 1948 
budget of NCA. Seems the Board of 
Directors was economy minded due to 
inflationary prices and furthermore, 
other commodity groups suggested that 
they might also use funds to solve their 
own particular problems should this 
grant be made to corn canners. So the 
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request was turned down. The Board, 
however, decided that it was right and 
proper for the Raw Product Division to 
accept funds raised by individual canners 
for certain specific purposes. The mis- 
sion of Mr. Weix, then, was to encour- 
age corn canners to contribute to this 
fund. An estimated $7500.00 is needed 
for the ensuing year. Several attempts 
were made by Bureau members, notably 
Jim Smith of Esmeralda Canning Com- 
pany, Francis Silver of Silver Canning 


Company, and Luther Swaim of the C. 
W. Swaim Canning Company, to have 
the Bureau serve as the collecting agency, 
but this was deemed inadvisable. On 
motion of Chuck Meister, Fairmont Can- 
ning Company, a committee of represen- 
tative corn canners will be appointed to 
collect the funds on an entirely voluntary 
basis. This fund to be turned over to 
the NCA Raw Products Committee, ear- 
marked for the work outlined above. 
Officers elected were; J. P. Kraemer, 
President; T. Stran Summers, First Vice- 
President; George Borg, Second Vice- 
President; C. L. Swaim, Secretary; H. R. 
Burr, Executive Secretary-Treasurer. 


ization. 


RECOMMENDED CAN SIZES 


The Board of Directors of the National Canners Association meeting in 
Atlantic City January 18, 1948, approved the following report of the Commit- 
tee on Simplification of Containers revising the voluntary program of can 
standardization covering cans for fruits, vegetable and juices. The report 
will be transmitted to the National Bureau of Standards requesting that it 
be promulgated as a revised Simplified Practice Recommendation. 


Can Name Dimensions Products 
2Z Mushroom 202 x 204 Mushrooms 
202 x 214 Baby Foods 
6Z 202 x 308 Juices (except Pineapple Juice), Mush- 
rooms, Tomato Paste 
202 x 314 Citrus and Grape Juice 
4Z Pimiento 211 x 200 Olives, Pimientos 
211 x 210 Baby Foods, Dry beans, Spaghetti 
4Z Mushroom 211 x 212 Mushrooms 
8Z Short 211 x 300 Dry Beans, Tomato Sauce 
8Z Tall 211 x 304 Fruits, Juices, Olives, Soups, Spaghetti, 
Vegetables 
No. 1 211 x 400 Dry Beans, Kraut Juice, Mushrooms, 
Soups, Vegetables 
211 Cyl. 211 x 414 Juices, Pineapple, Prunes (dried) 
Pt. Olive 211 x 600 Olives 
7Z Pimiento 300 x 206 Pimientos 
300 x 308 Dry Beans 
8Z Mushroom 300 x 400 Mushrooms 
No. 300 300 x 407 Asparagus, Citrus Segments, Cranberries, 
Dry Beans, Juices (except Pineapple 
Juice), Pimientos, Spaghetti 
Can Name Dimensions Products 
No. 1 Tall 301 x 411 Fruits (except Pineapple), Vegetables, 
Olives 
303 303 x 406 Dry Beans, Fruits (except Pineapple), 
Hominy, Soups, Vegetables 
303 Cyl. 303 x 509 Soups 
No. 1 Flat 307 x 203 Pineapple 
Kitchenette 307 x 214 Dry Beans 
No. 2 Vac. 3807 x 306 Vegetables (vacuum packed) 
No. 95 307 x 400 Dry Beans, Snap Beans (Asparagus style) 
No. 2 307 x 409 Dry Beans, Fruits, Hominy, Juices, Vege- 
tables 
Jumbo 307 x 510 Asparagus, Dry Beans, Mushrooms 
No. 2 Cyl. 307 x 512 Juices (except Pineapple Juice), Soups 
Qt. Olive 307 x 704 Olives 
No. 14 401 x 207.5 Pineapple 
No. 2% 401 x 411 Dry Beans, Fruits, Hominy, Kraut Juice, 
Olives, Pimientos, Soups, Vegetables 
No. 3 Vac. 404 x 307 Sweet Potatoes 
No. 3 Cyl. 404 x 700 All Products (except Pineapple) 
No. 10 603 x 700 All Products 


Corn on Cob: The nature of the product does not lend itself to can standard- 
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A MARKET 
FOR A QUALITY PACK _ 


THERE’S ALWAYS 


Just 


FIVE SYLLABLES 


repeated over and over again at the National Canners Con- 
vention. They say “canning efficiency and economy”. 


HYDRO-CONVEYOR 
HYDRO-CONVEYOR 
HYDRO-CONVEYOR 
HYDRO-CONVEYOR 
HYDRO-CONVEYOR 
HYDRO-CONVEYOR 
HYDRO-CONVEYOR 
HYDRO-CONVEYOR 


THE ORIGINAL GRADER HOUSE 


INcLAIR 


CANNING MACHINERY 


1800 Blk. PATAPSCO ST., BALTIMORE 30, MD. 


Ideas 


Sanitation 
Th t 8 i] Tips for 
a ay Food Plants 


. in Faster Cleaning 


ANNERS and packers across the country have 


found “97” pay-off ideas in this Oakite Digest 


of tested cleaning procedures. If you find just 
one Oakite technique to help speed your cleaning 
and sanitation routines, your interest will be more 
than repaid. So write for your FREE copy 
TODAY. Oakite Products, Inc., 78 Thames 
Street, New York 6,N.Y. No obligation, of 


course 


REG. VU, PAT. OFF, 
SPECIALIZED CLEANING MATERIALS « METHODS « SERVICE 
Technical Service Representatives in Principal Cities of U. S. & Canada 


LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 


FOR PURITY 


PATENTS PENOING 


The great buy word for your label! 


FOR PACKING FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL AND 
CREMOGENIZED CORNS 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Tene Conmeany Westmnster Md 


SHAKER 


E 


FLOTATION WASHERS—CREMOGENIZER 
IMMERS—MIXERS—CONVEYORS, 


a GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


t 
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ATLANTIC CITY ELECTIONS 


NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Howard T. Cumming, Curtice Brothers 
Company, Rochester, New York, Presi- 
dent; John F. McGovern, Minnesota Val- 
ley Canning Company, Le Suer, Minne- 
sota, First Vice-President; Alfred W. 
Eames, California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, California, Second Vice- 
President; Carlos Campbell, Washington, 
D. C., Secretary; Frank E. Gorrell, 
Washington, D. C., Treasurer. 


CANNING MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
ASSOCIATION 


T. C. Whetzel, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
President; Eugene A. Hildreth, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
Vice-President; S. G. Gorsline, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, Secretary-Treasurer. 


NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Watson Rogers, Washington, D. C., 
President; Jack L. Gentry, Peterson & 
Vaughn, Inc., Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina, National Chairman; Ralph D. 
Davies, Ralph D. Davies, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, First Vice-Chairman; Ed. W. 
Jones, Meinrath Brokerage Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri, Second Vice- 
Chairman; Harry E. Cook, Harry B. 
Cook Company, Baltimore, Maryland, 
Third Vice-Chairman; Roy C. Ossman, 
Paul E. Krohle Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Member-at-large on the Executive 
Committee. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 


Arthur W. Lutz, Smart & Final Com- 
pany, Ltd. Los Angeles, California; 
President; M. L. Toulme, New York, New 
York, Executive Vice-President-Secre- 
tary; J. Stanley Seeman, Seeman Broth- 
ers, Inc., New York, New York, Trea- 
surer; Francis L. Whitmarsh, Francis 
H. Leggett & Company, New York, New 
York, Chairman of the Board; Edward 
F. Phelps, Jr.. New York, New York, 
Assistant Secretary. 


CORN CANNERS SERVICE BUREAU 


John P. Kraemer, Mammoth Spring 
Canning Company, Sussex, Wisconsin, 
President; T. Stran Summers, Charles 
G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New Freedom, 
Pennsylvania, First Vice-President; 
George Borg, Northland Canning Com- 
pany, Cokato, Minnesota, Second Vice- 
President; C. Luther Swaim, C. W. 
Swaim Canning Company, Wilmington, 
Ohio, Secretary; Harvey R. Burr, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Executive Secretary-Trea- 
surer. 
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INTRODUCING SUPERGREEN, A 
NEW GREENPOD BUSH BEAN 


By M. E. ANDERSON* 


Supergreen is a Bronze Medal winner 
in the All-America Selections of 1945. 
The announcement of this award to the 
general public is being held over until the 
present time to allow for increase of 
seed stock. Supergreen is an outstand- 
ing greenpod bush bean resulting from 
crosses between Idaho Refugee and Full 
Measure; (Idaho Refugee X Full Mea- 
sure) X Full Measure. In comparison 
to commercial varieties of Bush beans 
Supergreen is somewhat similar to New 
Stringless or Tendergreen, being but 
slightly later in season. The _ long, 
straight, dark green pods are slimmer 
and longer than those of Tendergreen. 
While not immune to both forms of com- 
mon bean mosaic, Supergreen has exhi- 
bited considerable tolerance to this 
disease. 

With reference to yield Supergreen 
has a fairly concentrated pod set. Over 
a period of four years it has consistently 
out yielded Tendergreen and Full Mea- 
sure. Reports from trials of Supergreen 
have been enthusiastic with reference to 
yield and attractiveness of the pod. The 
pod of Supergreen is very round in cross 
section and generally slimmer than other 
commercial bush beans. It should prove 
popular as a garden bean generally 
and also for canning in areas where 
Tendergreen is used. 


YOUNG GUARD SOCIETY 


Paul V. Smith, Continental Can Com- 
pany, Syracuse, New York, President; 
William O. Cole, Jr., Independent Litho- 
graph Company, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, First Vice-President; W. Ennis 
Parker, Pomona Products Company, Grif- 
fin, Georgia, Second Vice-President; 
Robert L. Eirich, Crocker-Union, Balti- 
more, Maryland, Secretary; Robert W. 
Mairs, The H. J. McGrath Company, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, Treasurer. 


OLD GUARD SOCIETY 


Arthur I. Judge, The Canning Trade, 
Baltimore, Maryland, President; William 
C. Schorer, Sauk City Canning Company, 
Sauk City, Wisconsin, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; Harry McCartney, Stokely-Van 
Camp, Inc., Tampa, Florida, Second Vice- 
President; S. G. Gorsline, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, Secretary-Treasurer. 


ASSOCIATION OF CANNERS STATE 
AND REGIONAL SECRETARIES 


C. C. Rathbun, Florida Canners Asso- 
ciation, Tampa, Florida, President; W. 
D. Jones, Illinois Canners Association, 
Streator, Illinois, Vice-President; Wil- 
liam H. Sherman, Association of New 
York State Canners, Inc., Rochester, New 
York, Secretary-Treasurer, 
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Bush: Medium green, upright vine, 
17 inches high. 

Pod: Slim, straight, round, smooth, 
dark green, stringless 6-7” long. 

Season: 58 days from planting until] 
market stage. 


SUPERGREEN 


Seed: Light brown with grey mottle, 
seed slimmer than the plump seed of 
Tendergreen. 

Recommended for garden culture and 
canning. 

*Dr. Anderson is Plant Breeder and 
Assistant Production Manager of Rogers 
Bros. Seed Company. 


R-P VIOLATION 


New England Fish Co., 1723 Smith 
Tower, Seattle, and its officer-stockholders 
have been ordered by the Federal Trade 
Commission to cease and desist from 
violation of the brokerage section of the 
Robinson Patman Act in the sale of can- 
ned sea food. 

The order prohibits the payment, 
directly or indirectly, to any purchaser 
of anything of value as brokerage, or any 
commission, compensation, allowance or 
discount in lieu thereof, upon purchases 
made for such buyer’s own account. 

Findings of the Commission were to 
the effect that the respondents paid 
brokerage to “buying brokers” or “direct 
purchasers” who bought canned sea food 
in their own names and for their own 
accounts, taking title to the products and 
assuming and exercising all controls, 
rights and risks of ownership in their 
resale. The term “broker” is a misnomer 
for such direct buyers, and the payment 
of brokerage to them is unlawful, the 
Commission found. 
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DORN 
COMPANY 


Canned Food Products 


60 Hudson St., New York City 13 


Telephone: BArclay 7-1033 


WA.E. MIRACLE Co. 


Food Brokers 


ESTABLISHED 1931 


301 NORTH MARKET ST. 
DALLAS 2, TEXAS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Write or Wire for Prices to 


THE CHAS. C. HART SEED CO. 
WETHERSFIELD 9, CONNECTICUT 
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ON... 


PHILLIPS 
DELICIOUS” 


Daily .. . over their 
millions are hearing: “Soup’s On 
...it’s PHILLIPS DELICIOUS.” 
Naturally, this constant reminder 
advertising is building new and 
repeat sales. Which means bigger 
volume and profits for 
dealers who can supply the 
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PHILLIP’ 


~ DELICIOUS 


g rapidly expanding demand for: 
(, “Soup’s On. . . #’s PHILLIPS 
DELICIOUS.” 


PHILLIPS PACKING CO., inc. CAMBRIDGE, MD. 


Peace time packers of 59 varieties Phillios Delico.. Carne Food 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


CANNING CROPS GROWERS 
TO MEET 


First annual meeting of the New York 
Canning Crops Growers Cooperative, Inc. 
will be held at the Brockport Central 
School, Brockport, New York, Thursday, 
February 5. The meeting will start 
promptly at 1:30 P. M. with reports from 
officers and the election of directors. A 
first hand report on activities and ac- 
complishments during the past year will 
be given. Dr. Lloyd Slater of Cornell 
will discuss the economic outlook for can- 
ning crops and present the latest infor- 
mation on cost of production. Porter 
Taylor of Washington, D. C., who is in 
charge of the Vegetable and Fruit Divi- 
sion of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, will speak on the importance of 
growers’ organizations and explain how 
some of them are functioning in other 
states. 


POLLUTION WARNING 


The California State Board of Public 
Health has warned 22 cities to stop 
dumping raw sewage into State waters 
or face court action. The board advised 
that more than a year had passed since 
the deadline of a ruling which ordered 
a change in sewage disposal and that 
satisfactory progress had not been made 
in the 22 cities listed. Modesto was 
ordered to build and operate a perma- 
nent waste disposal plant and to provide 
emergency facilities for disposal of waste 
in the 1948 canning season. 


PROCESSING COURSE 


A short course on the theory of ther- 
mal processing, retort operation and in- 
strumentation will be held at the canning 
plant of the New York State Agricul- 
tural & Technical Institute at Morris- 
ville, New York, March 29 to April 1 
inclusive. 


JOINS VENICE MAID 


Peter Delafrange of Vineland, New 
Jersey, has been appointed Sales Man- 
ager of the Venice Maid Company, Inc. 
of Vineland. 


BABY FOOD STOCKS 


January 1 stocks of canned baby foods 
in canners’ hands totaled 50,073 dozens 
as compared with 61,613 dozens the 
same date a year ago. Shipments during 
December amounted to 7,927 dozens com- 
pared with 4,846 dozens in December 
1946. Figures were reported by the 
National Canners Association’s Division 
of Statistics on January 29, 
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BILL LAMBLE HONORED 


William E. (Bill) Lamble, Jr., South- 
ern Packing Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has been appointed a member of 
the National Committee of Small Busi- 
nessmen which will serve in an advisory 
capacity on all matters affecting smaller 
businesses of the country. 


MODEL BOX PLANT OPERATING 


The new folding box plant of the Con- 
tainer Corporation of America at Greens- 
boro, North Carolina is now in limited 
operation. The new plant is the com- 
pany’s first to be built under its own 
specifications and is a model of modern 
architecture and efficient layout. Some 
of the innovations include the scientific 
use of colors and artificial lighting to 
eliminate glare and eye strain in all in- 
terior areas, loading and unloading fa- 
cilities for freight cars and trucks within 
the well heated and ventilated building, 
and interior wall surfaces of glazed tile. 


BUYS SALMON CANNERY 


Whiz Fish Products Company, Seattle, 
Washington, is interested in the pur- 
chase of the Frank McConaghy Company 
salmon cannery at Kodiak, Alaska, which 
was opened by Mr. McConaghy and G. P. 
Halferty of Seattle in 1937. 


AIRLINE PROFITS 


Airline Foods Corporation reports for 
six months ended December 31, 1947 (the 
first half of the company’s fiscal year) 
consolidated net sales of $10,575,127. Net 
profit for the six months, after provision 
for federal income taxes, was $116,835. 
Comparable figures for 1946 are not 
available due to changes in accounting 
periods of new acquisitions. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, the company’s consolidated 
current assets totaled $6,737,579 and cur- 
rent liabilities were $2,957,981. 


WANT SECRETARY OF FISHERIES 


A five-man committee of the Pacific 
Fisheries Conference recently visited 
Washington, D. C. and conferred with 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall on 
the desirability of his having an Assis- 
tant Secretary of State in charge of fish 
and fisheries. The committee consisted 
of Tom Sandoz, Astoria, Ore., represent- 
ing the salmon industry; Harold Lokken, 
Seattle, Fishing Vessel Owners Associa- 
tion; Don P. Loker, California Fish Pro- 
cessors; Milton Brooding, California Fish 
Association, and James Waugh, Interna- 
tional Seafarers’ Union, AFL, 
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PACKAGING INSTITUTE 
LUNCHEON 


A joint luncheon of the Technical Com- 
mittee with the Standards and Practices 
Committee of Packaging Institute on 
Wednesday, April 28 to be open to all 
packaging men who are interested in the 
technical phases of packaging is an- 
nounced by Mason T. Rogers, President 
of Packaging Institute. After the 
luncheon Robert de S. Couch, of General 
Foods, Chairman of the Technical Com- 
mittee, and Herbert T. Holbrook, of Stan- 
dard Cap and Seal Corporation, Chair- 
man of the Standards and Practices 
Committee will lead the discussion on the 
current activities and progress on Com- 
mittee studies. Future projects will be 
discussed by all present. 

The luncheon will be held at Hotel 
Cleveland at 12:45 P.M. Wednesday, 
April 28. Tickets are on advance sale 
at $3.00 each at Packaging Institute, 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


AGRICULTURAL PRICES 


The first month of the new year 
brought another sharp rise in prices paid 
by farmers together with a rise in aver- 
age prices received by them. The index 
of prices paid, including interest and 
taxes, rose 2.4% above the 245 reached 
in December to 251. At the same time 
the index of prices received by farmers 
rose 2% to 307. Both indexes are at new 
all-time highs, but the parity ratio de- 
clined to 122. 


FLOTILL TO REBUILD 


Flotill Products, Ine., Stockton, Calif., 
will rebuild the warehouse recently dam- 
aged by fire. This work will cost about 
$28,000. The real loss was to equipment. 


CHAIN BELT ELECTS 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Three new vice-presidents have been 
elected by the Chain Belt Company of 
Milwaukee. L. B. McKnight, who joined 
the company in 1927, has been elected 
Vice-President with executive responsi- 
bility for the Conveyer & Process Equip- 
ment and Construction Machinery Divi- 
sions. Mr. McKnight was Executive 
Assistant to the President of the com- 
pany and previously was Manager of the 
Conveyor & Process Equipment Division. 

O. W. Carpenter, former Secretary- 
Treasurer and Director of the Kearney 
& Trecher Company, who came to Chain 
Belt Company in 1943, has been elected 
Vice-President in Charge of Finance. 

B. F. Devine, who started with Chain 
Belt Company in 1907 and served as 
Sales Manager of the Construction Ma- 
chinery Division, and later as Manager 
of that division, has been elected Vice- 
President and will continue his duties 
as Manager of the Construction Machin- 
ery Division. 
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NEW SARDINE PLANT 


The Harris Cove Packing Company of 
Eastport, Maine is building a large new 
sardine canning plant at Addison, Maine, 
which will be opened early in March. 
The main factory, boiler room and office 
building are already constructed and the 
interior finish is being rushed to com- 
pletion. The equipment will be the most 
modern on the Maine coast with every 
advantage being taken of new processes 
and more efficient methods developed by 
the firm through the war years. Only 
Maine sardines of first quality will be 
packed. 


CITRUS JUICES FOR BABY 


G. O. McDaniel Company of Edcouch, 
Texas, is putting on the market its new 
line of “Baby George” citrus juices, pre- 
pared, as they say, especially for chil- 
dren, and packaged in 5% ounce cans for 
individual servings. The juices are espe- 
cially prepared by employing a process 
of deaerating, deoiling and mallorizing, 
which leaves the juice with exceptionally 
low air content and eliminating forma- 
tion of objectionable gases in the can. 
The company uses the Buflovak Evapora- 
tor to remove the air and rind oils, which 
gives uniform control over the oil con- 
tent and leaving a juice that is easily 
digestible. An intensive radio, news- 
paper and point-of-sale campaign will 
be conducted to introduce the product 
to consumers. 


HEEKIN OZARK PLANT 


The Heeken Can Company of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has acquired a 16%acre tract 
of land at Springadle, Arkansas, on 
which will be erected a modern, fireproof, 
steel and concrete building with 125,000 
square feet of floor space, at a cost in 
excess of $500,000. The new plant, which 
will supply cans for the 1948 packs of 
vegetables, is expected to be ready in 
good time to care for the requirements 
of canners in the territory. At a future 
date general line production will get 
under way. 


BUILDING NEW PLANT 


With the intention of increasing their 
packs of pimiento peppers and tomatoes 
next season, Jacksonville (Tex.) Can- 
neries will operate the Ozark Mountain 
plant, as well as build a new plant. 
Equipment is now being installed which 
will make a much larger pack of toma- 
toes possible. 


MEAT INSTITUTE TO MEET 


The Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel New York City, 
September 20 to 22. This will be the first 
convention of the Meat Institute to be 
held in New York since 1931. It is ex- 
pected the 1949 and 1950 conventions will 
be held in Chicago. 


MRS. WEEMAN DIES 


Mrs. King Weeman, wife of the Man- 
ager of the Shawano (Wis.) Canning 
Company and the Antigo (Wis.) Can- 
ning Company, died on January 23 fol- 
lowing a paralytic stroke. Mrs. Weeman 
was 74 years of age but had been in good 
health until she suffered the stroke three 
days before her death. She is survived 
by her husband, one son, Allan, and one 
daughter, Mrs. Ed Pickett. 


MAJOR HAMILTON GETS QMC 
ASSIGNMENT 


Major Harold L. Hamilton of Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, has been assigned to the 
Quartermaster Food and Container In- 
stitute for the Armed Services, Chicago, 
and will serve in the rations planning 
office as an economic analyst. He will 
provide advice regarding resources for 
materials, military requirements, trends 
in production and the availability of 
materials required in the feeding pro- 
grams of the armed forces. 


PLAN MEETING 


National-American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association this week announced plans 
for staging a mid-year meeting in Chi- 
cago on June 7 and 8. The wholesale 
grocers’ group has already disclosed that 
it will return to Atlantic City for its 1949 
convention next January. 


AGGRESSIVE, EFFICIENT, 
FOLLOW THRU TYPE 


SALES AGENTS 


ARTHUR E. DURST & CO. 


203 N. WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


DEARBORN 7592 
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BOOKLET ON DRUG CANS 


Under the title of “Can Cavalcade in 
the Corner Drug Store” Can Manufac- 
turers Institute has issued a new booklet 
covering the history and development of 
metal cans for packaging drugs and cos- 
metics, copies of which may be obtained 
in limited quantities direct from the 
Institute at 60 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17. 


REYNOLDS APPOINTMENT 


James Bjorkholm, formerly advertis- 
ing copy chief of the Aluminum Division 
of Reynolds Metals Company, has been 
appointed Advertising Manager of the 
Foil Division. 


LINK BELT APPOINTMENTS 


H. Merrill Bowman, who has been Dis- 
trict Sales Manager of the Link Belt 
office in Baltimore, Maryland, has been 
appointed Assistant Divisional Sales 
Manager for power transmission equip- 
ment with headquarters at the comapny’s 
Pershing Road plant in Chicago. Eugene 
S. Bogart is being transferred from the 
Pittsburgh office to succeed Mr. Bowman 
at Baltimore. 


LADOGA APPOINTS BINEGAR 


Howard Binegar, formerly Manager of 
The Naas Corporation plant at Geneva, 
Indiana, has been appointed Manager of 
the Lebanon, Indiana plant of the Ladoga 
Canning Company to succeed I. E, 
Trantor who has taken up new duties 
with the company. 


MADE CHAIN BELT DIRECTORS 


L. B. McKnight and O. W. Carpenter, 
both recently elected Vice-Presidents of 
the Chain Belt Company, were elected 
Directors at a recent meeting of stock- 
holders. 


FOREIGN TRADE LEADS 


GERMANY —Theodor Weber, (im- 
porter/wholesaler), desires to import 
into Germany foodstuffs such as canned 
fish, canned fruits and canned meat. 


LANDRETH CATALOG 


The 1948 Garden Guide, representing 
the 164th year of growing quality seeds 
by the D. Landreth Seed Company has 
made its appearance. The illustrated 
booklet thoroughly describes the various 
varieties of seeds for all purposes with 
special emphasis on those for canning 
and freezing, and can prove a valuable 
reference to canners and freezers. It is 
available for the asking direct from the 
company at 6. S. Front Street, Philadel- 
phia. 
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NEW BOX WASHER 


Illustrated is a new box washer—a 
self-contained unit, embodying its own 
relay pump to give high pressure wash- 
ing over both the inside and the outside 


of the box recently announced by Berlin 
Chapman Company, Berlin Wisconsin. 
Built to handle any size standard box, 
this new box washer is designed to 
thoroughly clean lugs or field boxes. It’s 
equipped with a removable screen to re- 
move the refuse from the self-contained 
water supply. 


JURY DUTY 


Max Schmidt, of the Schmidt Litho- 
graph Company, San Francisco, Calif., 
has been made a member of the 1948 San 
Francisco Grand Jury. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS APPOINTS 
DOOLEY 


Charles M. Dooley, with the Merchan- 
dising Division of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company for the past four years, has 
been appointed Manager of the Merchan- 
dising and Consumer Research Divisions 
of the Glass Container Division. The 
appointment was made by Eugene A. Hil- 
dreth, Manager of the Market Develop- 
ment Department and was announced by 
Vice-President and General Sales Man- 
ager Smith L. Rairdon. 


Walter D. Plummer, Western Regional 
Market Development Manager, has been 
made Mr. Dooley’s assistant and will be 
succeeded in Chicago by Richard R. 
Fowler, Merchandising Manager of the 
Beverage Industries Divisions. 


Another move saw Charles E. Deger 
promoted to the position of Market De- 
velopment Manager for the Central and 
Southeastern region with headquarters 
in Chicago. 

N. F. Bowers is Market Development 
Manager of the Eastern region with head- 
quarters in New York. 


NAMED SALES AGENT 


John G. Paton Co., Inc., has been 
named exclusive sales representatives in 
the New York area for the line of can- 
ned fruits, vegetables, and fish distrib- 
uted by Atkins Kroll & Co. of San 
Francisco. 
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BEECH-NUT GOES ATOMIC 


The Beech-Nut Packing Company of 
Canajoharie, N. Y., has invested $100,000 
in the belief that the sciences of radio- 
biology and biophysics would aid it in 
growing better food products and pro- 
cessing them more efficiently. 


In announcing that the Beech-Nut 
Company had become an industrial mem- 
ber of the University of Chicago’s peace- 
time nuclear research program, Chan- 
cellor Robert H. Hutchins said: 

“The Beech-Nut Company actually has 
invested in the atom. The board of direc- 
tors believes, as do we at the university, 
that atomic developments inevitably will 
have profound effects upon both agri- 
culture and industry.” 


Specifically, Chancellor Hutchins said, 
the company has become a member of the 
university’s Institute of Radiobiology and 
Biophysics, where experimenters are 
using radioisotopes (tracers) and other 
scientific tools of the atomic age in an 
attempt to solve some of the riddles of 
life and growth. 

The Beech-Nut Company was the first 
representative of the food processing 
industry to join the university’s $12,000,- 
000 program of basic atomic and metal 
research. 


Chancellor Hutchins explained that 
under the university’s industrial member- 
ship plan, any busines organization may 
join all three of the university’s insti- 
tutes—the Institute for Nuclear Studies, 
the Institute of Metals and the Institute 
of Radiobiology and Biophysics—for 
$50,000 a year for five years. 


Or, like the Beach-Nut Company, a 
corporation may join one institute for 
$20,000 a year for five years. 


“As a member of the institute, the 
company will have several advantages,” 
Chancellor Hutchins said. “For example, 
it will have access to scientific reports 
three to six months before publication; 
it will have an ‘inside track’ on ideas 
which may become patentable, and mem- 
bers of its research department will meet 
with the scientific staff of the institute 
during quarterly conferences at the uni- 
versity.” 

Other industrial members of the uni- 
versity’s research program include West- 
inghouse Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, United States Steel Corporation, 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, the 
Aluminum Company of America, Stand- 
ard Oil Development Company of New 
Jersey, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Shell Oil Company, Inland Steel Com- 
pany and the Sun Oil Company. 


NATHAN HILLMAN DIES 


Nathan E. Hillman, 43 year old Man- 
ager of the Sunman, Indiana plant of the 
Naas Corporation, died as the result of 
an automobile accident on Monday, Janu- 
ary 19. Mr. Hillman had been connected 
with The Naas Corporation since 1932 and 
had been Manager since 1936. He leaves 
a wife and two children, 6 and 8 years 
old, and his father and mother. 
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STATUS OF THE CAN ORDER 


The Office of Materials Distribution 
on January 30 issued Direction 10 to 
Conservation Order M-81 for the purpose 
of achieveing further conservation in the 
use of tin for cans, but did not impose 
the limitations on can sizes and plate 
specifications which had been contem- 
plated earlier. 

The new direction as finally issued 
contains restrictions on all can manu- 
facturers, and on can users packing ani- 
mal foods, coffee, motor lubricating oils 
and pigmented oil paints. The new re- 
strictions on can manufacturers are as 
follows: 

“(b) Restrictions on over-all consump- 
tion of tin for cans. During 1948, in 
making cans, no person shall use more 
tin in the form of tinplate coating than 
was contained in the tinplate he received 
during 1947 for making cans. 

(c) Equitable distribution of cans. 
It is the policy of the Government that 
can manufacturers observe the following 
principles in distributing their produc- 
tion of cans: 

(1) Adequate provision for the food 
pack. 

(2) Equitable distribution among and 
within various groups of can users, in- 
cluding special consideration for small 
business and hardship cases and such 
provision as is reasonable and practical 
for newcomers. 

(d) Additional restrictions on making 
cans for certain products: 

(1) Beer, During 1948, in making cans 
for packing beer, no person shall use 
more tin in the form of tinplate coating 
than he used for that purpose during 
1947. 

(2) Animal Foods. During 1948, in 
making cans for packing animal food, 
no person shall use more tin in the form 
of tinplate coating than whichever is 
the higher of the following two amounts: 

(i) 75% of the amount of tin he used 
for this purpose during 1947; or 

(ii) 75% of the amount of tin he used 
for this purpose during 1941, adjusted to 
reflect reduction of tin coating from a 
1.25-lb. tinplate basis during 1941 to the 
0.25-lb. tinplate basis now permitted by 
Conservation Order M-81‘” 

The restriction can users provide that 
packers of animal foods may not use cans 
having any tin coated ends. The direc- 
tion specifies that the restrictions on 
can users shall become effective February 
29, 1948. This is the date on which the 
legislative authorization for Conserva- 
tion Order M-81 expires. Thus unless 
Congress extends again the President’s 
wartime authority in this field, the new 
d.vection will have little if any effect. 


NEW ACCOUNTS FOR JANTZ 


Fred H. Jantz & Company, Cleveland 
food brokers, have been appointed sales 
representatives for the Wilbur-Ellis Com- 
ny complete line of canned foods, in- 
ciuding sardines and tuna, and also the 
au Claire (Mich.) Packing Company, 
canners of fruits and vegetables. 
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CAN SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of metal cans in November 
amounted to 214 thousand short tons, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. November 
shipments showed a seasonal decrease of 
23 percent from the Qctober shipments of 
279 thousand short tons, a decrease of 
approximately 45 percent from the ship- 
ments reported for August 1947, the 
postwar peak month. However, the cur- 
rent month’s shipments were still 11 per- 
cent above the November 1946 total of 
192 thousand tons. 

The decrease in November was largely 
due to the decline in shipments of fruit 
and vegetable cans. The 49 thousand 
tons of this type of can shipped in No- 
vember was 45 percent under the 88 thou- 
sand tons shipped in October. Decreases 
were also shown for the other types of 
food cans with the exception of meat 
cans where an increase of approximately 
5 percent was reported. Shipments of 
nonfood cans during November amounted 
to 77 thousand tons, a 10 percent de- 
crease from the October shipments of 
85 thousand tons. 

Metal cans shipped for sale to the 
trade in November amounted to 182 thou- 
sand tons, or 85 percent of the total ship- 
ments, a slight decrease from the pro- 
portion that were shipped for sale during 


October and September. The remaining 
32 thousand tons were cans for use by the 
same company, or by an affiliate, sub- 
sidiary, or parent company. 

The statistics on metal cans are com- 
piled from reports submitted on the 
Bureau of the Census Form M75D. For 
November, reports were received from 
90 companies operating 205 plants, repre- 
senting complete coverage of the indus- 
try. Shipments for sale were reported 
by 65 companies operating 162 plants, 
and shipments for own use were reported 
by 34 companies operating 52 plants. 


NFBA ADDS MEMBERS 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
announces that the following new mem- 
bers have been admitted: 

Gruner & Beckwith, Cincinnati, recom- 
mended by Ralph D. Davies, Ine. 

Taft & Suydam, Inc., San Francisco, 
recommended by Kelley-Clarke Co. 

Earl T. Burns, Syracuse, N. Y. recom- 
mended by Hotaling-Thomas Co. 

Klein & Adderton Bkge. Co., St. Louis, 
recommended by Salinger - Riedinger 
Bkge. Co. 

F. A. Gosse Co., Seattle, recommended 
by McGovern & McGovern. 

Harry S. Coen Co., Toledo, recom- 
mended by the Merrill-Ranfft Co. 

Earl Black, Toledo, recommended by 
G. M. Dailey Co. 


scalders, washers or cookers . . . 


or jump. 


erating condition. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


LAPORTE 


FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR BELTING 


Whether used in freezing, canning or dehydrating . . . on sorting tables, in 
for bulk or packaged goods . . 
Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting gives efficient, worry-free service. Its non-cor- 
rosive metal is not affected by steam, water or extreme temperatures. Its 
strong, flexible construction will not stretch out of shape ... slip . . 


La Porte 


weave 


It is easily and quickly cleaned and sterilized with steam or hot 
water, and no special dressings or belt lacers are needed to keep it in peak op- 


Ask your Supplier Today. Available in any length and practically any width. 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


STOCKS—Canners these days are 
anxiously scanning and carefully study- 
ing the stock reports being issued cur- 
rently by both the National Canners Asso- 
ciation and the Bureau of the Census. 
Most canners, it’s true, have a pretty fair 
idea of what items are in good stock 
position and which are in relatively poor 
shape. The quest, however, is to find 
some element of encouragement in com- 
modities such as peas reputed to be in 
bad shape. Tomato juice and other 
tomato products, too, are still somewhat 
on the doubtful list. Having arrived at 
a decision the canner can more ade- 
quately plan his projected 1948 acreage 
and make necessary price adjustments 
on the stocks he is still carrying. Reports 
have it for instance, that Mid-west pea 
canners are hoping to switch some of 
their pea acreage to corn—if they can 
get the acreage. As to price adjust- 
ments, most canners realize that 1948 
replacements will cost somewhat more 
than present holdings, despite reports 
that some few canners in the Tri-States 
have succeeded in obtaining tomato acre- 
age at prices slightly below last year. 
So that even commodities seemingly in 
over supply are basically good property 
and little price adjustment is foreseen. 


But to get back to the stock reports. 
The Bureau of the Census reports distrib- 
utor stocks and also combined distrib- 
utor and canner stocks. Usually the 
prior month and the comparable month 
of the prior year as well as 1943-45 aver- 
age. The important point in studying 
these statistics is to consider circum- 
stances attendant in comparable periods. 
For instance, the 1943-45 average could 
be most misleading. During that period 
the armed forces were taking a big slice 
early in the year, leaving so little in the 
hands of wholesalers that it had to be 
rationed to the public. Just so, last year 
distributors had stocked up heavily. This 
year the greater burden is on the canner 
and it looks like he’ll carry the load for a 
long time to come. It would seem then 
that the best figures to study would be 
the combined packers and distributors 
stocks, but it must be remembered here 
that on the major commodities some six 
or seven million cases must be left over 
each year to keep the channels of dis- 
tribution filled. Also remember, the fig- 
ures are usually just about a month late. 


PEAS—We have just received, for 
example, the preliminary report of the 
Bureau of the Census for stock figures 
as of January 1. In combined stocks, 
it lists nine commodities—2 vegetables, 
corn and peas, 5 fruits and 2 juices. 
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Peas, of course, head the list of stocks in 
poor position. The report shows com- 
bined stocks of 27,788,000 cases as com- 
pared to 23,876,000 cases a year ago— 
4,000,000 cases more and everyone knows 
they were in bad position last year. Our 
records show a little over nine million 
cases moved to the consumer the first 
five months of 1947. With the same 
movement this year nearly 19,000,000 
cases of peas would be left over. We 
hope and believe the advertising cam- 
paign and the price advantage, and the 
better quality will step up sales of this 
commodity this year, but common sense 
would dictate a heavy reduction in acre- 
age and enthusiastic support of the ad- 
vertising program. 


OTHER COMMODITIES — Corn 
stocks are a million cases less than last 
year or 17,895,000 as of January 1, 1948 
as compared to 18,984,000 January 1, 1947. 
Thirteen and a half million cases moved 
January 1 to August 1 last year. Fruits 
are, of course, in good position also. 
There were 12,905,000 cases of peaches 
compared to 9,763,000 cases last year. 
Peaches cleaned up nicely last year and 
they should experience no difficulty this 
time. (See California market.) Combined 
stocks of tomato juice were 2 million 
eases less than last year or 17,365,000 
cases—slightly better but far from easy 
street. The reader will find other inter- 
esting figures in the California Market. 
That and other market reports sum up 
the market situation nicely. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Continued Quiet In This Area—Hand To 
Mouth Buying Expected For Balance Of 
Year—Rumors Of Favorable Tomato Acreage 
Contract Prices In Tri-States—Pea Canners 
May Switch To Corn — Grapefruit Juice 
Eases, Orange Juice Strengthens—California 
Fruits Steady To Strong—Oyster Costs High 
—Russian Crab Meat Makes Appearance— 
Tuna Canners Withdrawn. 


By ‘New York Stater” 


New York, February 6, 1948 


THE SITUATION—While some can- 
ners report that they have booked some 
business since the turn of the year, there 
has been a continued quiet pace in trad- 
ing in the New York area, and the cur- 
rent week was no exception. In most 
instances, distributors are still devoting 
the greater part of their attention to the 
continued liquidation of inventories in an 
effort to improve their working capital 
position and simplify their financing 
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problems for the remainder of the year. 
While this condition continues, it is ex- 
pected, the resale market will get the 
first call where fill-in purchasing is 
necessary. 


THE OUTLOOK—Unless there should 
be a drastic change in the general situa- 
tion affecting foods, it is expected that 
hand-to-mouth buying will prevail in can- 
ned foods over the balance of the present 
marketing season. This, of course, will 
impose new problems upon canners, who 
must bear the cost of warehousing their 
holdings until they are needed for fun- 
nelling into distributing channels. Under 
such a situation, price loses its appeal 
as a sales stimulator, and hence it is 
not expected that canners will make any 
serious efforts to speed up the movement 
of carryover holdings via the cut price 
route. 


TOMATOES—Distributors are inter- 
ested in reports that some canners in the 
Tri-States area have succeeded in con- 
tracting for raw tomatoes from the 1948 
crop at prices slightly under those they 
paid last year. If this condition becomes 
general, buyers feel, canners may moder- 
ate their price views on the limited carry- 
over stocks they are holding, with 
cheaper replacements in sight. There 
was no real demand for tomatoes locally 
during the week, and buyers are looking 
over the California situation rather care- 
fully with spring needs in mind. 


PEAS—Although reports from the 
Midwest indicate that canners have had 
no success in inducing growers to con- 
tract at lower figures than a year ago, 
current weakness in canned peas con- 
tinues. It is reported that some canners 
will operate on corn in a larger way 
during 1948, curtailing pea _ packing 
operations until the statistical position 
precipitated by the current large carry- 
over is eased. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — Eastern 
canners are reported well sold up on corn 
and green beans, and buyers will have 
to turn to other areas when additional 
supplies are needed before 1948 pack 
becomes available. Locally, trading on 
these items was slow this week. Spinach 
holdings in first hands are also reported 
well sold up in the East. 


CITRUS—Grapefruit juice has eased 
a little this week, with the market now 
on a basis of 60 cents for 2s, $1.40 for 
46-ounce, and $2.95 for 10s, all unsweet- 
ened, f.o.b. Florida canneries, with the 
usual differentials prevailing on sweet- 
ened. On blended juice, unsweetened 
lists at 75 cents, $1.72%, and $3.45, re- 
spectively. Orange juice, however, shows 
continued strength, with canners now 
quoting unsweetened 2s at 87% cents, 
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46-ounce at $2.00, and 10s at $4.00 f.o.b. 
Florida canneries. On sections, fancy 
now lists at $1.30 and broken at $1.17%. 
Whole citrus salad lists at $1.75, with 
broken at $1.60, also f.o.b. Florida can- 
neries. Texas canners are offering un- 
sweetened grapefruit juice at 60 cents 
for 2s and $1.35 for 46-ounce, f.o.b. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—With total 
unsold stocks of fruits in California as 
of January 1 small, a steady market tone 
prevails. With unfavorable weather con- 
ditions prevailing in California, the can- 
ned fruit situation is steady to strong. 

Cuban Pineapple—With a strong mar- 
ket ruling on Hawaiian pineapple, the 
trade is showing ‘more interest in Cuban 
pineapple, which is currently offered, 
basis ex dock New York, at $1.30 for 
crushed. 1s, $3.00 for crushed 2s, $1.70 
for sliced 1s, $3.50 for sliced 2s, $4.20 
for sliced 2%s, and $14.50 for sliced 10s, 
all duty paid. 


OYSTERS—Canners at the Gulf re- 
port soaring costs, and the market is in 
strong position, with 4% ounce listing 
at $3.50 and 6% ounce at $4.50, both 
f.o.b. canneries. 


RUSSIAN CRABMEAT—Offerings of 
Russian crabmeat were reported in the 
market this week at $51.50 per case of 
8 dozen halves, f.o.b. warehouse New 
York. Small quantities of Japanese crab- 
meat have also been reported sold into 
New York at $54 per case for halves. 
This compares with the current going 
price of $24 to $25 per case for fancy 
domestic halves, f.o.b. Northwest, for 
shipment in early March. 


TUNA—Canners are generally with- 
drawn from the market, and are ex- 
pected to re-enter with offerings when 
the tuna clipper fleet, now operating in 
Southern Pacific waters, returns and 
some indication is given as to the extent 
of the probable early pack. 


SALMON—Offerings out of Seattle 
this week include fancy sockeye halves 
at $19, Alaska red chinook halves at $16, 
pink halves at $13, chum halves at $12, 


‘ and medium red halves at $15 per case, 


all f.o.b. Reprocessed salmon from the 
salvaged cargo of the S. S. Diamond 
Knot is offering out of Seattle on the 
basis of $18 per case for tall chums, $21 
for red chinook talls, and $21 for Alaska 
medium red talls, also f.o.b. Seattle. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Impoved Business Activity Continues—Buy- 
ing Selective But Fill In Lots Sought—Corn, 
Tomatoes And Peas Sluggish—High Prices 
Slow Down Interest In Seafoods—Supplies 
Short—Trade Generally Optimistic—Citrus 
Prices Slowly Working Upward. 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill., February 5, 1948 


‘HE MARKET—Improved business 
ac\ivity continues here unabated with 
buyers showing considerably more inter- 
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est than before the convention. While it 
it true buying remains selective and not 
too heavy, nevertheless, the fact remains 
the average buyer is seeking additional 
fill-in lots of merchandise which will be 
needed to keep warehouse stocks bal- 
anced until new pack. Corn, tomatoes 
and peas, except where bargain lots are 
available, are all rather sluggish this 
week, although buying activity is very 
apparent otherwise all down the line. 
It is still too early for the trade to con- 
sider new packs even though present 
costs seem to preclude any possibility of 
lower prices. Of course, the average 
canner is not interested in making com- 
mitments anyhow as they have plenty of 


problems and headaches to iron out be- 
tween now and when they will be in a 
position to offer their 1948 packs. High 
prices have slowed down considerably 
the interest in canned seafoods, although 
supplies are very much on the short side, 
with little indication that the picture will 
change for some time to come. With the 
lenten season in the very near future and 
the possibility of meat rationing in the 
offing, it appears there is little likelihood 
of production catching up with demand. 
The trade generally are optimistic and 
are looking forward to a good year in 
1948. 


CITRUS—This market continues 
strong with prices slowly working up- 


Quiz on 2, 
Export 

Problems 3. 
for Canners | 4. 


and Packers 


Can you handle a greater 


volume of export business? 


Would you be interested 
in letting someone else 
worry about your shipping 
problems and relieve you 


of your export headaches? 


Are you wary of financial 


or exchanze risks? 


Do you need competent 
representatives in major 


trade centers aboard? 


Would you like an oppor- 
tunity to do a profitable 
export business on a do- 
mestic basis? 


@ If your answer to any of the above questions is ““YES’’, 


we can be of service. 


Established before World War I, PAN- 
AMCO has a keen knowledge of world 
markets. The “know-how” gained by 
long years of experience as well as our past 
record, qualifies us to act as your repre- 
sentative. 


By appointing PANAMCO LTD. as your 


foreign representative you will have ac- 


cess to international trade on your regular 
domestic terms, plus these advantages: 


@ Full payment by us in New York 
®@ No financial or exchange risks 
®@ No shipping difficulties 


® License formalities taken care of by 
us. 


Panamco Ltd. 


Established 1910 


39 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE: 
WHITEHALL 3-6784 
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ward, with all indications that they will 
continue to advance if buying is main- 
tained. Orange juice, especially, seems 
to be in good position and buyers are 
finding it difficult to locate canners will- 
ing to trade on this item. Prices still 
vary considerably but the general market 
on 2’s fancy natural orange juice is at 
87%e to 92%c per dozen, with 46 oz. 
at $1.95 to $2.10. Blended juice also re- 
mains firm, although reports from Flor- 
ida indicate considerably more blended 
juice has been packed than orange. The 
market here is 75c¢ to 80¢ on 2’s natural, 
with 46 oz. at $1.75 to $1.82%. Grape- 
fruit juice, having been displaced to a 
considerable degree in recent years by 
orange and blended, is currently avail- 
able at 65c to 67%c for 2’s and 46 oz. at 
$1.50 to $1.55. Buying activity is greatly 
improved and buyers are convinced the 
bottom has been reached and passed some 
time ago, and have been covering at least 
for their immediate requirements. It is 
expected orange juice will be still higher 
when valencia juice is available later on 
this month. 


CANNED SEAFOODS—While sup- 
plies are short jobbers are not finding 
much enthusiasm among the retailers in 
regard to $26.00 red Alaska salmon and 
$21.00 pinks. However, seafoods of all 
kinds are in the same category and with 
meat expected to reach still higher levels 
at present, and with meat rationing a 
possibility, the consumer apparently will 
have trouble resisting present price 
levels. Currently little is being offered 
in the way of salmon which is also true 
of California tuna and sardines as well 
as shrimp. Very little can be reported 
in the way of activity all along the line 
primarily because of a combination of 
prices considered excessive and a short- 
age of merchandise in first hands. 


TOMATOES—Tomatoes are still mov- 
ing slowly and the market has shown 
little change with midwestern canners 
holding firm at $1.65 to $1.75 for extra 
standard 2’s. Eastern offerings remain 
on the same basis with $1.40 to $1.50 for 
standard 2’s and the trade are becoming 
convinced there will be little chance to 
buy at lower prices despite the lack of 
sales because so little is available in 
first hands. 


CORN—tThe same thing could be said 
about corn as about tomatoes as the two 
items are in about the same category. 
The trade are fairly well stocked on corn 
and the movement has slowed down con- 
siderably with first hands offering very 
little. The market remains unchanged 
with fancy 2’s cream style held firmly 
at $1.75 where available and with whole 
kernel at $1.85. Occasionally, an odd lot 
of some kind shows up, such as a recent 
offering reaching this market which con- 
sisted of a car of 12 oz. Extra standard 
whole kernel at $1.35, but with little 
interest shown by the trade. Canners are 
definitely faced with higher costs next 
season and see little reason to cut prices 
on remaining small unsold stocks, 
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PEAS—Generally speaking, there is 
little activity although buyers have 
shown a decided interest where bargain 
lots are offered and several cars were 
sold here this week at prices under the 
prevailing market. Stocks in canners’ 
hands are very heavy and distributors 
generally, are well stocked with the 
exception of small sieves of better grade 
Alaska peas. Nevertheless, it appears 
from here that canners faced with higher 
costs this coming season prefer to hold 
their unsold stocks at approximately pre- 
vailing price levels and then just reduce 
acreage this coming season. Growers, 
no doubt, will take care of this matter to 
a great extent anyhow because they are 
looking for higher prices with canners 
determined to pay no more than last 
season. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—More inter- 
est is apparent from the trade, although 
it is primarily centered around items 
which are still in short supply, such as 
choice and fancy cling peaches, fruit 
cocktail and bartlett pears. Pineapple, 
as usual, remains on the wanted list and 
continues on an allotment basis. So far, 
the expected increase in offerings after 
the turn of the year has not developed 
as buyers have expected, although they 
still seems to think more merchandise 
will be made available to them before 
long. Those canners who have any cling 
peaches left to sell are holding them at 
$2.60 for 2% Choice halves, with sliced 
slightly higher. Choice fruit cocktail 
is being held at $3.45 to $3.50 and prices 
on apricots vary, depending upon grades 
and varieties available. Practically noth- 
ing is being offered in the way of bartlett 
pears and kadota figs are currently 
offered at $2.90 for fancy 2%4’s, with 
choice at $2.70. California canners still 
have a fair amount of freestone peaches 
available; which are being offered at 
$2.75 for 2%4’s choice and $3.00 for fancy. 
However, activity still somewhat 
limited although the interest is there 
with the trade ready to buy when and 
if they can find the type of merchandise 
they need. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Drought And Cold Damage — Stocks Sold 
And Unsold And Movement—Sales Unim- 
proved But Market Tone Firm Due To Scar- 
city And Poor Prospects For A ’48 Crop— 
Shipping Asparagus—Sardine Season Dismal 
Failure—Tuna Pack All Time High. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., February 2, 1948 


THE WEATHER—California’s mid- 
winter drought is setting new records for 
duration and, to make matters worse, 
a cold snap visited the southern part 
of the State late in January, doing con- 
siderable damage to citrus and early 
vegetable crops. This cold weather fol- 
lowed closely on the heels of a warm 


OSWALD BOXER, INC. 


67 Wall St, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Tel. Whitehall 4-0693 


EXPORTERS OF CANNED 
and DRIED FOODS 


Will welcome additional accounts 
of Canners not represented in 
foreign markets. 
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spell which set a new record for high 
temperatures for the month. A ten-day 
embargo on shipments of citrus fruits 
from Imperial Valley has been inaugu- 
rated. Unseasonably warm weather in 
the Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta has 
forced an early growth of asparagus and 
this vegetable is coming onto the market 
two or three weeks earlier than usual. 
Lack of rain and low water in the rivers 
is permitting salt water to seep into 
fields and some damage is_ reported. 
Deciduous fruit trees in many parts of 
the State are in blossom and growers 
feel that some damage from frost is al- 
most certain. Some serious forest fires 
have already occurred and fire lookout 
stations are being manned months earlier 
than usual. More and more cities are 
rationing water and home gardening ac- 
tivities will be impossible this summer 
in many communities. 


FRUITS STOCKS—The Canners 
League of California has brought out 
a report showing stocks of California 
canned fruit and vegetables on hand, sold 
and unsold, as of January 1. Reduced 
to a No. 2% basis these were: Apricots, 
1,285,562 cases, with 727,601 unsold; 
sweet cherries, 12,045, with 7,229 un- 
sold; pears, 571,540, with 205,567 unsold; 
freestone peaches, 541,945, with 354,980 
unsold; cling peaches, 4,595,414, with 
2,071,124 unsold; fruits for salad, includ- 
ing remanufactured, 78,224, with 22,701 
unsold; fruit cocktail, including remanu- 
factured, 2,284,600, with 521,374 unsold, 
and mixed fruits, 197,283, with 178,996 
unsold. The movement of canned apri- 
cots from June 1, 1947 to January 1, 1948 
was 2,058,237 cases, while sales were 
2,512,675; movement of sweet cherries 
284,101, sales 288,400; movement of pears 
959,195, sales 1,287,806; movement of 
freestone peaches 966,430, sales 1,170,- 
166; movement of cling peaches 11,169,- 
718, sales 13,417,842; movement of fruit 
cocktail 7,163,748, sales 8,876,177; move- 
ment of mixed fruits 101,029, sales 102,- 
006; movement of fruits for salad 482,- 
351, sales 535,977. 


VEGETABLE STOCKS—Stocks of 
vegetables on January 1 in actual cases 
were: Asparagus 445,455 cases, of which 
149,535 were unsold; spinach 517,525, 
with 282,972 unsold; round tomatoes, 
3,408,894, with 2,098,865 unsold; Italian 
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tomatoes 88,009, with 68,750 unsold; 
tomato juice 5,371,191, with 3,753,035 
unsold; tomato paste 2,685,728, with 
1,957,055 unsold; tomato puree 1,556,797, 
with 1,179,592 unsold; tomato catsup 
3,727,903, with 2,181,783 unsold; tomato 
chili sauce 491,287, with 337,651 unsold; 
tomato sauce and/or hot sauce 2,772,322, 
with 1,960,866 unsold, and other tomato 
products 44,755, with 39,755 unsold. The 
movement of asparagus for the period 
March 1, 1947 to January 1, 1948 was 
2,002,881 cases, while sales were 2,163,- 
286; spinach 1,289,136, sales 1,369,096. 
The movement and sales figures for all 
tomatoes for the period June 1 to Janu- 
ary 1 were: movement 2,798,104 cases, 
sales 3,975,349. The Canners League was 
unable to’ show movement and_ sales 
figures for tomato products for the period 
because of a change in the method of 
compiling such figures whereby compar- 
able June 1 figures are not available. 


For the benefit of the industry the 
figures of stocks on hand, sold and unsold 
are broken down into container sizes 
and in the case of apricots into halves, 
whole peeled and whole unpeeled. In 
the figures on movement and sales those 
for the comparative period of the pre- 
ceding year are also given. Those cover- 
ing apricots are quite interesting. The 
movement of this fruit in the last seven 
months of 1946 amounted to 9,379,865 
cases, while in the 1947 period it was but 
2,058,237 cases, reflecting a smaller crop 
and a desire on the part of canners to 
hold down the pack to meet market re- 
quirements more closely. The movement 
of sweet cherries for the 1946 period 
was 561,427, while in 1947 it was but 
284,101 cases, owing to a smaller crop. 
The movement of tomatoes was about the 
same in the 1947 period as in 1946, but 
sales were off more than 550,000 cases. 


THE MARKET—The California can- 
ned fruit market has firmed quite notice- 
ably of late, although it cannot be said 
that sales have improved materially. 
Canners are sensing the likelihood of a 
lighter crops this year and minimum 
prices are being nudged upward all along 
the line, with sales reported at prices 
that had been passed up by buyers only 
a few weeks ago. Especially wanted 
seem to be pears and there is no diffi- 
culty in getting $3.75 for No. 2%s fancy 
and $3.50 for choice. There’s only about 
200,000 cases of pears unsold, so the real 
difficulty is locating stocks. The No, 2 
size is completely sold up. Cherries is 
another item that is in very light unsold 
supply and buyers are having no luck 
in locating No. 1 talls. The fact is there 
are none to be had. Some No. 10 choice 
sold recently at $12.75, whittling the 
available stock of this item down to less 
than 1,000 cases. There is an improved 
cal. for No. 10 faney and choice whole 
pecied apricots, with buyers scrutinizing 
these carefully for grade. Stocks of this 
item are getting low, amounting to about 
6,000 cases unsold at the first of the year. 
There are a lot of calls for cling peaches 
in the No, 2 and No. 1 tall sizes, but 
unsold stocks of these combined amount 
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to less than 25,000 cases, out of about 
two million cases of canned clings un- 
sold. 


ASPARAGUS —Canners have been 
busy of late shipping asparagus and 
stocks on hand are quite small. It is 
estimated that at this writing there are 
only about 100,000 cases unsold, with 
some items cleaned up entirely. Picnic 
size is in heaviest supply, with 8-oz. the 
closest sold up. 


SARDINES—It’s an old and well-worn 
story with canned fish. The sardine sea- 
son is dragging to an end in California 
and is proving a dismal failure. Up to 
the end of January landings in the San 
Pedro district had amounted to but 80,420 


tons, against 180,323 tons a year earlier; 
Monterey reports but 12,801 tons, against 
26,400 a year ago, while San Francisco 
had 135 tons, compared with 2,700 tons. 
The canned pack for the State to the 
middle of January was 1,333,649 cases, 
compared with 2,495,224 cases a year 
earlier, when the season was considered a 
failure. Most canners seem to have with- 
drawn offerings until the end of the 
season, which has a month to go in the 
southern district. The last reported sale 
of 1-lb. ovals with tomato sauce was at 
$13.50 a case, but it is known that higher 
prices have been offered. More attention 
has been paid to packing this size and 
style than in several years. Ovals are a 
larger pack this season than the No. 1 
talls. Last year the pack of No. 1 talls 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
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politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 
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was more than three times that of 1-lb. 
ovals. 


TUNA—The California output of tuna 
and tunalike fish in 1947 amounted to 
5,392,428 standard cases, breaking all for- 
mer records, and about 800,000 cases more 
than the 1946 pack. The pack of mack- 
erel was also a large one, reaching 
1,488,178 cases, or more than double the 
output for the previous year. The stan- 
dard case for the tuna and tunalike fish 
pack is based on 48 14-lb. cans to the 
case, while that for mackerel is 48 1-lb. 
cans. The actual case figures will differ 
somewhat from these. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


MARDI GRAS—Lent Helps Sale Fish — 
Freezing Weather Curtails Seafood Produc- 
tion—Holdings Decrease. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., February 6, 1948 


MARDI GRAS—When these lines are 
read, we will be in the midst of the big 
carnival celebration known as Mardi 
Gras, which means “Big Tuesday” in 
French. 

This celebration is put on a big scale 
in New Orleans, La. and Mobile, Ala., 
each year and consists of elaborate float 
parades, dances, concerts, music and a 
general good time that lasts a week, and 
draws visitors from all parts of the 
United States. The hotels here announced 
that all reservations for Mardi Gras 
have been taken weeks ago and none have 
been available lately. 

Mardi Gras dates back to the early 
French and Spanish settlers of these two 
cities and Mobile is often referred to as 
the “Mother of Myth”, being the first to 
observe Mardi Gras. 

Mardi Gras is somewhat a religious 
festivity, being the custom of French and 
Spanish Catholics of the old country of 
making merry just before donning the 
sack-cloth and ashes of penance which 
takes place during Lent, 40 days of fast, 
abstinence and prayer that Catholics 
observe at this season of the year. 

Lent starts on Ash Wednesday and 
ends on Easter Sunday. 

Easter Sunday is one of the notable 
feasts of the Catholic Church and this 
year falls on March 28, therefore Lent 
this year starts on Ash Wednesday, Feb. 
ai. 

Catholics are enjoined from eating 
flesh meat, such as beef, pork, veal, lamb 
and poultry on Wednesdays and Fridays 
during Lent, hence Lent never fails to 
boost the sale of seafood. 


SHRIMP—We have had freezing 
weather in this section for the last three 
weeks, which has greatly curtailed pro- 
duction of seafood and especially shrimp 
and crabs which are a hot weather 
crustacean, 
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= Arthur Harris (Honolulu) Ltd. |: 
1137 Fort St., Honolulu 
Cable: ARTHARRIS 


In comparison to the previous week, 
shrimp production increased in Biloxi, 
Miss., but decreased in all other areas. 


Landings of shrimp in this section last 
week were as follows: 

Louisiana 965 barrels, including 313 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 365 bar- 
rels, including 385 barrels for canning; 
Apalachicola, Fla. 20 barrels. 

No report of any car load shipments of 
fresh shrimp having been made last 
week, but during the week there were 
seven cars of frozen shrimp shipped of 
which four were from Louisiana, 2 from 
Texas and one from Mississippi. They 
were destined for the following states: 
three to New York, two to Pennsylvania, 
one to New Jersey and one to Nebraska. 

During the week total holdings of 
frozen shrimp decreased approximately 
358,440 pounds and were approximately 
678,680 pounds less than four weeks ago. 
Total holdings were approximately 2,593,- 
970 pounds more than one year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama operating under the Sea- 
food Inspection Service of the U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration reported that 
307 standard cases of shrimp were can- 
ned in the week ending January 24, 1948, 
which brought the pack for the season 
to 148,207 standard cases as compared 
to 235,374 standard cases packed during 
the same period last season and 121,041 
standard cases the previous season. 


CANNER NAMES BROKER 


George S. Washington & Sons, Phila- 
delphia, have been appointed brokers in 
that market for C. S. Kale Canning Co., 
Everson, Wash. 


N. Y. JOBBERS ELECT 


Greater New York Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association announces election of the fol- 
lowing officers for 1948: 

President, Samuel Schaffer, Schaffer 
Grocery Co.; chairman of the board, 
Harry Horowitz, H. Edelstein & Co.; 
vice president, Irving Moscovitz, New 
York Wholesale Grocery Co.; treasurer, 
Edward Delson, Economy Restaurant 
Supply Co.; assistant treasurer, Harry 
Morganstern, Morganstern Bros.; ser- 
geant-at-arms, Jerry Gibgot, G. M. C. 
Food Co.; and secretary, Nathan Sher. 
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FORECASTING CROP DISEASES 


The regional program for experimental] 
forecasting of the spread of certain crop 
diseases, set up under the Research and 
Marketing Act, is getting under Way. 
Three field headquarters have been set 
up at which U. S. Department of Agyi- 
culture specialists will cooperate with 
State plant pathologists in compiling 
reports of first appearances and preva- 
lence of late blight of potatoes and 
tomatoes, blue mold of tobacco, and 
downy mildew of cucurbits, and in re. 
lating this occurrence of disease with 
weather and other enviromental factors, 


The Ames, Iowa station will coordinate 
the work for 11 North Central States— 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Illinois, and Indiana. 


The station at Raleigh, N. C., will 
cover the 13 Southern States—Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 


At Newark, Del., the station will deal 
with the 13 Northeastern States—Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, West Virginia and Ohio, 


All reports will be coordinated in the 
Division of Mycology and Disease Sur- 
vey, Plant Industry Station, Beltsville, 
Md. It is thought that out of this there 
may later be developed warning or infor- 
mation services to growers that will 
assist disease control. 


NEW PEACH VARIETY 
FOUND PROMISING 


Fairhaven, a variety of peach intro- 
duced by the Michigan Agricultural Ex- 
periment station at South Haven, was 
developed from a cross between the J. H. 
Hale and South Haven in 1930, according 
to Stanley Johnston, professor at the 
experiment station. 


The original tree produced well and 
progeny trees, which started bearing in 
1939, have produced full crops annually, 
Johnston reports. The variety seems 
about as resistant to cold and matures 
a week earlier than Halehaven. It has 
the same tendency for heavy fruit setting 
but produces fruits of larger size under 
heavily loaded conditions. 


Fruits of Fairhaven are nearly round 
and mostly bright golden in color with 
an attractive red cheek. The fruits are 
very firm and ship exceptionally well 
for an early peach, the specialist states. 
He further describes the peach as having 
a medium yellow flesh, moderately fine 
texture, and good flavor. It resists 
browning, and when the fruits are fully 
ripe, the stone is free. 
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FOR CANNERS AND FREEZERS 


Scolt’s Specialized Equipment 


for Peas, Lima Beans, Whole Kernel Corn, Dry Beans, Cranberries, Etc. 


Scott Improved Viners and Viner Feeders 
Scott Hydraulic Handling Equipment 


@ Tubular Blanchers @ Hi-Eff Washers 
@ Hydraulic Elevators @ Vibro-Lux Screens 


@ Washer Elevators @ Flume Conveyors 


THE SCOTT VINER COMPANY 


Columbus, Wisc. COLUMBUS, OHIO Walla Walla, Wash. 


BALTIMORE.MD. 


STEKO 


perform perfectly, 


do the best of work 


and are economical 


CLARK STEK-O0 CORPORATION 


There is a distributor near you— Write for his name 
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UTILIZATION OF SALMON 
WASTE 


Technical and economic problems con- 
nected with the utilization of the salmon 
waste of Alaskan canneries are dis- 
cussed in a research report just released 
by the Office of Technical Services, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Current practice of Alaskan canneries 
is to discard the head, tail, fins, and vis- 
cera (about one-third of the weight of 
the salmon) by hauling these parts out 
to sea for dumping at considerable ex- 
pense. Total annual waste is estimated 
at about 100,000,000 pounds. 

The report describes the results (to 
January 1948) of a current study of the 
utilization of salmon waste to produce 
proteins, amino acids, enzymes, hor- 
mones, and other products for the phar- 
maceutical and chemical industries. The 
research is being carried out under a con- 
tract negotiated in 1947 between the 
OTS industrial research and development 


division and the Alaska _ Fisheries 
Experimental Commission, Ketchikan, 
Alaska. The U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service has cooperated by making 


its Fishery Technological Laboratory, 
Seattle, Wash., available for the study. 
Widespread interest in the research has 
prompted the release of Part I of the 
report before completion of the study. 
According to Ely C. Hutchinson, IRDD 
director, “This is the first coordinated 
study of the problem of the utilization 
of fish waste.” 


HANDICAPS 

The report reveals that the utilization 
of salmon waste in Alaska is handicap- 
ped by several factors: the location of 
canneries at isolated spots, precipitous 
terrain making it difficult to expand 
installations, the extremely short can- 
ning season with a glut occurring at the 
10-day peak of the season, high operat- 
ing costs, limited transportation facili- 
ties, the perishability of the waste, and 
the employment of large crews of “out- 
side” help. 

However, G. Ivor Jones and Edward 
J. Carrigan, biochemists of the Seattle 
Technological Laboratory, and authors 
of part of the report, believe many possi- 
bilities exist for producing chemical and 
pharmaceutical products fom the waste. 


PROTEIN VALUES 

Discussing protein production, the bio- 
chemists state that a substantial amount 
of protein is to be found in the head, 
collar, and tail sections of the salmon. 
The roe is a good source of histone and 
the milt contains a high percentage of 
protamine. Other proteins with special 
properties are found in the digestive 
tract, liver, heart, and fins. The problem 
of sorting component parts of the waste 
for processing into special products 
could probably be solved, they suggest, 
by mechanical means. Even now the 
“Tron chink” system for butchering the 
fish could be slightly altered to separate 
the head, collar, and tails from the rest 
of the waste. But manufacturing diffi- 
culties are more serious. If the process- 
ing were done on the spot, tremendous 
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quantities would have to be handled in 
the 4-6 weeks canning season. In some 
places there is barely enough fresh water 
to handle present operations. Frequently 
the terrain leaves but little space for 
plant expansion. If processed elsewhere, 
transportation would present difficulties. 

Nevertheless many of the problems 
can perhaps be solved by further study, 
the authors suggest. “An _ operation 
designed to prepare a fat-free, semi- 
purified protein and simultaneously re- 
cover the valuable fat fractions of 
salmon eggs seems to offer good eco- 
nomic possibilities,” they say. Milt could 
be easily separated from the waste to 
produce protamine insulin should the 
market for this product expand. 

In the case of protein hydrolysates, 
used in special protein diets and in the 
preparation of microbiological culture 
media, the market already appears satu- 
rated with different preparations, the 
report states. “It seems doubtful whether 
still another one prepared from salmon 
waste could be successfully marketed.” 

Difficulties to be encountered in ex- 
tracting and isolating amino acids from 
salmon waste can only be conjectured at 
present, the authors say. But, they add, 
“it seems entirely possible that commer- 
cial methods of extraction and isolation 
now being used with other protein 
sources could be readily adapted to the 
processing of salmon waste proteins. . .” 
Salmon milt yields a simple protein 
“salmine”, reported to contain about 88 
percent argenine. If the market for this 
amino acid increased greatly, its produc- 
tion from salmon milt would be economi- 
cally possible. However, a precise deter- 
mination of the yields of specific amino 
acids is necessary before definite con- 
clusions concerning this type of utiliza- 
tion can be reached, they conclude. 


The report contains an account of a 
biological assay of the nutritional value 
of salmon waste for feeding hatchery 
fish, prepared by Roger E. Burrows, 
aquatic biologist, U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service and Neva L. Karrick, chem- 
ist, Alaksa Fisheries Experimental Com- 
mission. The demand for hatchery bred 
fish and food to feed them has increased 
tremendously in recent years, they state. 
The Alaskan salmon waste is a huge 
potential source of fish food providing 
it can be preserved for transport and 
storage. Feeding tests using the frozen 
viscera of Columbia River salmon have 
indicated that this food develops better 
growth and results in lower fish mortal- 
ity than some other foods currently used. 
This phase of the rsearch, however, is 
not complete and will be further dis- 
cussed in Part II of the report. 

Part II will also report findings of re- 
search to prepare an edible salmon oil 
for human consumption and will contain 
further details on the development of 
new products from salmon waste. 

Copies of the report (PB-85171: Utili- 
zation of Alaskan salmon cannery waste; 
89 pages sell for $2 and are available 
from the Office of Technical Services, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
26, D; C. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS — 


FEBRUARY 9-11, 1948— Food Pro. 
cessors Conference, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 10-11, 1948—28rd 
nual Canning Crops Conference, New 
York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

FEBRUARY 11-13, 1948—40th An- 
nual Convention, Ozark Canners Associa- 
tion, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

FEBRUARY 12-18, 1948 — Annual 
Canners’ & Fieldmen’s Conference, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

FEBRUARY 12-13, 1948—Northeast- 
ern States Weed Control Conference, 
Commodore, Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 16-17, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee-Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1948 — Sanitation 
Conference, Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FEBRUARY 20-21, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting, Utah Canners Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FEBRUARY 23-24, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting, Virginia Canners Association, 
Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 


FEBRUARY 25-26, 1948—Ohio Can- 


ners School for Field Men and Growers, © 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, | 


FEBRUARY 25-27, 1948 — Spring 
Meeting, Tri-State Packers Association 
and Canners Short Course, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


FEBRUARY 26-27, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting, Canners League of California, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
MARCH 15-18, 1948—Annual Conven- 
tion, Association of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers, Chicago, 

MARCH 15-27, 1948—Canners and 
Processors School, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 

MARCH 29-APRIL 1, 1948—Short 
Course on Theory of Thermal Processing, 
Retort Operation and Instrumentation, 
Canning Plant of N. Y. State Agricul- 
tural & Technical Institute, Morrisville, 

JUNE 6-10, 1948—8th Annual Confer- 
ence, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


AUGUST 8-12, 1948 — 40th Annual 
Convention, Vegetable Growers of Amer- 
ica, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md. 

SEPTEMBER 20-22, 1948 — Annual 
Convention, American Meat Institute, 
Waldrof-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 5-7, 1948—8rd Annual in- 
dustrial Packaging and Materials Hand- 
ling Exhibition, Industrial Packaging 
Engineers Association, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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~ WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this ‘‘Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 

FIRST CHECK WITH FIRST for good equipment. For im- 
mediate shipment. *Stainless Steel Kettles, Tanks and Vacuum 
Pans; *Fillers for every product; *Labelers for cans or bottles; 
*Packaging Equipment: Wrappers, Cartoners, Casers, Auto- 
matic Gluers-Sealers; *Washers, Rinsers, Cleaners; *Cutters, 
Slicers, Grinders. Send for the latest issue of “First Facts” 
just out, 1000 items listed for sale. First Machinery Corp., 
157 Hudson St., New York 18, N. Y. And nobody but nobody 
pays more for your surplus units. 

COOLERS FOR PRESERVES—A new development in Jelly 
and Preserves, etc., Coolers of the continuous type are now on 
the market whereby jars are steamed rinsed, gradually pre- 
cooled, cooled and dried in one operation. Manufacturer: Aetna 
Machine Works, Inc., 1706 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Seven Vertical Retorts with Baskets, Pressure 
Gauves and Thermometers. Good condition. Re-Dan Packing 
Co., 88th St. & Pitkin Ave., Ozone Park 17, N. Y. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY have available for immediate shipment the pr 
largest selection of surplus, used, rebuilt or NEW y and uch 
as Retorts, Fillers, Exhausters, Blanchers, Juicers, Slicers. Peelers, Cutters. 
Washers, Packaging Equipment, Boilers, Refrigeration Equipment, Motors, -Pumps, 
ete. Listed below are a few representative offerings. We will be glad to place 
your name on our mailing list, upon request. 


4935—METALIZER BONDER: Mogul, with attachments, used once .......... $ 350.00 
4815—CAPPER: U. S. Bottlers, 8 head, auto., for 28 mm Caps «0... 50.00 
6355—KETTLE: S. J., 25 gal., stainless inside, plain steel outside ............ 75.00 
6356—POTATO PEELER: abrasive type 100.00 
SCREEN: 35” wide x 15’ 10” circum., 624%” dia., excel. 
“ond. 20. 
6039—DENSITY REGULATOR: Salwood Co., exc. COME. 75.00 
6405—RETORTS: 31”x37”, with covers, 152 press., Ca. 150.00 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY, Agents 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


SPECIALIST 


In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 
Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


FOR SALE—1 Robins Junior Rotary Washer, motor driven, 
used one 5 week period; 3 Groen 200 gal. 3s J acketed Stainless 
Steel Kettles, used 1 week (new); 2 Stainless Steel Tri-Clover 
Pumps with motors, new; 1 Stainless Steel Lightning Agitator, 
used 1 week (new) ; 42 ft. Stainless Steel Belting 15 inches wide 
with pulleys; 1 Stainless Steel Filler, 4 pistons, factory rebuilt, 
used 1 week; 2 Triumph Trible Apple Peelers, used 1 week 
(new). All equipment can be seen at our plant. Can show in- 
voices to substantiate above facts. Chalfont Canning Corp., 
Chalfont, Pa. Phone: Lexington 755. 


FOR SALE—1941 White WA122 cab-over-engine Tractor 
with sleeper and Freuhauf Trailer in good condition; 10 x 20 
tires, vacuum brakes. The C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, 
Pa., Phone: 112. 


FOR SALE—8 Retorts 42”x72”, 8 eye bolts on cover, built 
for Taylor 2A Controls, new; 8 Taylor 2A Controls and Re- 
corders, new; 1 Nolan Berry Slicer, new; 2 - 1600 gal. Stainless 
Steel Pulp Tanks with Kook More Koils and Stickler Steam 
Traps, new; 1 Karl Kiefer Bottle Washer, used; 2 Retorts 42”x 
72”, used. Minot Food Packers, Inc., Bridgeton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—3 Retorts 40x70; 18 four-tier Crates; 1 Steam 
Crane. All in good condition. Melrose Canning Co., Melrose, Md. 
Telephone: Hampstead, Maryland, 138-M. 


FOR SALE—Conveyors, including floor to floor conveyors, 
$684.00; Bag and Box Pilers, $708.00; Conveying Table, 20’ with 
16” belt, $750.00; 20 ton Truck Scales, $702.00; 15 ton Truck 
Seales, $578.00; Scales to 50 feet and 60 tons capacity; Waste 
Disposal and Dewatering Screens, $648.00; Bonded Stainless 
Steel Juice Processing Screens produce premium juices. Write 
for details, and list of satisfied users of Bonded juice processing, 
waste disposal, and pickle-relish screens. Bonded Scale Co., 11 
Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone: Garfield 5712; University 
2832, evenings. 


FOR SALE—28 ft. ’47 model Freuhauf Refrigerated Tandem 
Trailer. Perfect condition. Washington Parish Canning Co., 
Franklinton, La. 


FOR SALE—3 Scott Pipe Blanchers complete with Standard 
Wa: ier Elevators, Separating Reels, Supply Tank, Controllers 
and Gauges. In very good condition, priced to sell. Adv. 4822, 
The Canning Trade. 


!OR SALE—1 Electric Burt Adjustable Labeler for 8 oz. to 
# cans inclusive; 1 Electric Burt Adjustable Box caser for 
#2 \o #8 cans inclusive; 1 Ayars Universal 7 pocket Cut Bean 
Fil’ v, belt drive, for #2 cans; 2 #3 size Townsend Belt drive 
Bes Cutters with knives for 1” cut; 1 #2 size Townsend belt 
dri.e Bean Cutter with knives for 1” cut; 8—60” x 60” Grader 
Dr: ns for Colossus Pea Grader, screens for grading out 1 sieve, 
2s ve, 3 sieve, 4 sieve and 5 sieve; 1 Westinghouse Electric 125 
vo! ).C, Generator 1150 RPM; 1 General Electric D.C. Genera- 
to: class 4-7-14%—850 form B-60 amps. 7% K.W.; 1 #3 Monitor 
ste framed Pea Cleaner, belt drive. Empire State Canning 
Co.. Rome, N. Y. 


THE CANNING TRADE February 9, 1948 


FOR SALE—4 brand new 1946 Model Sinclair Scott 3-section 
Hydro Geared Pea Graders with screens for Earlies or Sweets. 
Never been used. Direct motor driven by 2 horse power motors; 
located in Wisconsin. Real buy. Will sell any number to one 
party. Adv. 4816, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—12 Tuc Huskers; 8 Tuc Cutters; 3 Ayars Pea 
Fillers; 2 Tuc-Robins Floatation Washers; 2 Tuc-Robins Silker 
Cleaners. D. E. Winebrenner Co., Inc., Hanover, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Kyler Labeler; Kyler Boxer; Ayars Pea Filler; 
Nested Pea Grader; Set of 20,000 lbs. Wagon Scales; seven 
pocket Tomato and Bean Filler; Corn Drags; #78 and #88 
Chain; Pea Viners; Cleaners; Onley Washers; Tuc Knife Sharp- 
ner; Steam Tomato Scalder; Copper Coils. If it is used ma- 
chinery you need, write: W. T. Howeth, 1831 N. Cameron St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 480, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 481, 
The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 


WANTED—tTuc Huskers, Tuc Cutters, Tuc Cleaning Equip- 
ment. Not interested in models over 10 or 12 years old. Give 
serial numbers. Adv. 47152, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 


PINEAPPLE CANNERY INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 
—Limited group now organizing to build new pineapple cannery 
in Cuba. Experienced American management. Low taxes and 
low cost labor. Write: American Pineapple Co., Apartado 32, 
Colon, Matanzas, Cuba. 


MUST SELL—6,000 cases 24/2%s Solid Hand Packed Toma- 


toes. U. S. Dept. Agriculture Extra Standard Quality grade. 
Will consider any offer. Productos Vegetales, Navojoa, Senora, 
Mexico. 


WANTED—Buy, rent or lease Tomato Cannery, Midwest 
area preferred. Adv. 4818, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Nationally known carton and label manufacturer 
seeking aggressive District Representatives for Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Pittsburgh sales territories. Knowledge of food 
business desirable. Salary, bonus and expenses. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right men. Adv. 4815, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Young man under 35, 2 years college, 
12 years experience can manufacturing, can filling and closing, 
cannery layout, machinery installation and maintenance, can- 
ning methods and procedures, desires permanent connection. 
Excellent references. Adv. 4812, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As Canning Factory Manager. Have 
earned an outstanding reputation for efficient factory operation 
and producer of canned foods of the highest quality for over 
thirty years. Started on the farm and have worked in all capaci- 
ties for long periods, including field work. Items canned include 
fruits, vegetables, preserves and condiments for outstanding 
canners. Through mechanical and engineering ability have been 
able to cut costs to a minimum. Am particularly interested 
where costs and quality are a problem. Adv. 4813, The Canning 
Trade. 
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POSITION WANTED—As Superintendent or General Man. 
ager of Canning Plant. Plenty of experience in processing al] 
tomato products, corn, beets, and other vegetables. For further 
details write: Adv. 4821, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant in Southeastern Pennsylvania, 
well equipped for corn. Located in excellent territory for peas, 
beans or tomatoes, with plenty of room for expansion along 
railroad siding. Write: P. O. Box 176, Littlestown, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Sweet Corn Canning Plant in the heart of Iowa, 
Well equipped for canning cream style and whole kernel corn, 
Adv. 4817, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant located in Southern New Jersey, 
in the finest tomato section. Plant equipped to pack tomatoes, 
tomato puree, dried beans, snap beans. Can easily be converted 
to pack all types of fruit. Buildings cover 4 acres. Have addi- 
tional 30 acres, allowing for expansion. Excellent labor condi- 
tions. Opposite farmers market, own railroad siding. John 
Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Landreth Seeds 


Penna. Certified Tomato Seed-Rutgers, Marglobe, 
Bonny Best, Pritchard, Stone and other leaders 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 
P. O. Box 806, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


All the latest data 


FORMULAE COOKING TIMES 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 


are included in the 7th edition of 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 
The Canning Trade 


20S Gay Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Price $10.00 
order your copy now. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


SLIM PICKINS 

Bob: “Aren’t you coming in swimming?” 

Bertha: “I can’t. A moth ate my bathing suit.” 

Bob: “The little rascal. He must have been on a diet.” 

I believe that the members of the dental profession are the 
only men who can tell a woman to close her mouth and get away 
with it. 

A young lady we know has an 18-year-old brother who is a 
freshman at college. Last week he sent his laundry home, and 
when his mother opened it she nearly wept—his handkerchiefs 
were all tinged with lipstick. 

“Oh, Mother, be sensible,” said the young lady. “You couldn’t 
expect him to go forever without having a girl.” 

“Tl know,” fretted the mother, “but look—there’s a different 
color on every handkerchief!” 


“When I looked out of the window, Johnny, I was glad to see 
you playing marbles with Billy.” 

“We wasn’t playing marbles, Ma. We just had a fight and I 
was helping him pick up his teeth.” 


“Have you ever had a book you simply couldn’t put down?” 
asked one gentleman of another. And the other admitted, “Oh, 
yes; if I put my bank book down my wife will start writing 
checks. .with it.” 

A grocer recently had a pound of sugar returned, with a note 
stating that it contained too much sand for table use, and not 
enough for building purposes. 


CAN’T HAPPEN HERE 


The congressman’s wife sat up in bed, a startled look on her 
face. “Jim,” she whispered, “there’s a robber in the*house.” 

“Impossible,” was her husband’s sleepy reply. “In the Sen- 
ate, yes, but in the House, never.” 


HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL 
“Have you noticed how untidy Old Maid Jones’ house has be- 
come lately?” asked the first gossip. 
“Yes,” replied the second, “ever since the minister said, ‘Man 
spreng from dust,’ she quit sweeping under her bed.” 


> 


small girl from the city was making her first visit to the 
cou: try and on her first night on the farm, went to the barn to 
see ‘he cows milked. The next morning, the hired man came 
run: ing with the news that one of the cows had been stolen. 

* dont worry,” piped the kid, “She won’t get far. We drained 
her crankease last night.” 


MISUNDERSTOOD 


-veral men were traveling by train. Presently one produced 
fruit cake, which he devoured greedily. 
me passed. Suddenly he began groaning and doubling him- 

sel!’ up and straightening out again. When this had gone on 
for some time, a friend asked him: 

‘Smatter, Mike?” 

' “hat cake I ate,” groaned the sufferer. “It had nuts, and I 
thi» the missus forgot to shell them.” 
or!” said his friend. “And can you crack ’em just by 
bens ng?” 
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HAMPERS 


Hampers treated with 


“PLASTEX HAMPER SOLUTION” 


BRIDGETON 


available upon inquiry 
NEW JERSEY 


BRISTOL-G 


USTAFSON 


BROKERAGE COMPANY 
301 North Seventh Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


We cover MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, and all 
adjacent territory 


CANNED FOODS—TOMATO PRODUCTS 
NUTS—DRIED FRUITS—DRY BEANS & PEAS 
RICE—SPECIALTIES 
Reference: First National Bank & Trust Company 


-MAKE YOUR SALT. 


@ Are you using the right 
grade, the right grain, the 
right amount of salt? 
Does it meet your needs 
100%? If you’re not sure, 
we'll gladly give you the 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SAL 


answers based on your in- 
dividual requirements. 
Absolutely no obligation, 
of course. Simply write 
the Director, - Technical 
Service Dept. DY-12. 


DIVISION GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
ST. CLAIR, MICHIGAN 


OUR NEW HOME 


Always at your Service” 


maini773 NICHOLAS J. JANSON 


HELLO 


GROCERY 


SCHMIDT 


SPECIALTIES 


BUILDING 


Government Square 


5th. and Main Streets 


NNATI2 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Balto. 2, Md. 
C. A. Kries Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. ; 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Charman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryaer Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, fll. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II]. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Ind. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Balto. 2, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Balto. 2, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md, 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Balto. 2, Ma 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 
Lima-Hamilton Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I]. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


erlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

od Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

_H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


in Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
holm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
1olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

1 Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 

A. &. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


ASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Foo. Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. *. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Sin lair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Ch sholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Fo 1 Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. \\. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


C olm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. \. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Ma. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Iil. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Ghapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Iil. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Phillipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II!. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Phillipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 

Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
David Weber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York Cit 
Continental Can Co., New York Sity 

Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANING MATERIALS, Methods, Service 
Oakite Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, II. 
Lehmann Printing & Litho. Co., San Francisco 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Rossotti Litho. Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Tidewater Field Warehouses, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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“Not only cans, but seamer service...not only seamer service, but IDEAS” 


“Wattonal Care to aa near ‘ | 


Here’s what National Can double seamer service means to many users of sanitary con- 
tainers who want maximum protection of their pack by a tight final closure. (1) A service 
man who is a mechanic oversees double seamer operation in the packer’s plant. He brings 
f to his work an extensive background of experience in packing as well as can manufac- 
turing. (2) Traveling technicians supervise the mechanics and. make periodic seamer and 
can inspections. (3) Downtime is avoided by constant in-plant, efficient maintenance and 
repairs. (4) Thorough expert overhauling is conducted on all equipment when the packer 
is not in operation. 
Supplementing this seamer service are ideas — practical, helpful ideas supplied by 
National Can to the customer . . . ideas about the latest developments in closure and 
canning ... ideas, backed by specialized knowledge, about crops, bacteriology, chemistry 
as well as plant layout. So, reach for your telephone and call the nearest National Can 
office or plant and learn how this seamer service can benefit you. 


Inspection of double seamer at packing house by one of National’s mechanics. 
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Executive Offices: 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Sales Offices and Plants in: Baltimore, Md. * Indianapolis, Ind. * Chicago, Ill. * Maspeth, N.Y. « Hamilton, Ohio * Canonsburg, Pa. * Boston, Mass. * St. Louis, Mo- 
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